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NHS  to  sell 
private 
care  plans 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


SOME  National 
Health  Service 
trust  hospitals 
are  drawing  up 
plans  to  market 
their  own  brands 
of  private  health  insurance  in 
a move  that  Is  certain  to 
cause  an  outcry. 

The  trusts  are  discussing 
ideas  ranging  from  "health 
care  clubs”,  which  would 
offer  members  fast-track 
treatment  on  public  wards,  to 
full-biown  health  insurance 
through  private  patient  units, 
it  is  disclosed  today. 

Private  health  insurance 
marketed  under  the  name  of 
an  individual  NHS  hospital 
would  represent  an  enormous 
symbolic  change. 

Critics  of  the  Government's 
health  market  system,  which 
nest  week  celebrates  its  fifth 
anniversary,  will  say  it 
proves  that  trusts  are  a step- 
ping stone  to  privatisation. 

Alan  Milbum.  a Labour 
shadow  health  minister,  said: 
“The  core  NHS  principle  of 
treatment  being  dictated  by 
clinical  need  will  be  a thing  of 
the  past. 

Ministers  must  reject  this 
privatisation  plan  if  the  NHS 
is  to  survive  as  a genuine 
public  service.  ” 

The  proposals  for  trust- 
brand  health  insurance  are 
outlined  by  George  On-os. 
chief  executive  of  Universal 
Health  Consultants,  in  an" 
article  in  the  1996  edition  erf 
the  authoritative  Fitzhugh  Di- 
rectory of  NHS  Trusts. 

The  directory  shows  that 
the  496  NHS  trusts  operating 
In  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land in  1994/95  together  made 
£198.2  million  by  treating 


Whoopi  Goldberg 

THE  REV  Jesse  Jackson 
has  called  off  his  plans 
for  a demonstration  at 
tonight’s  Oscars  ceremony 
in  Los  Angeles  over  the 
lack  of  black  nominees  for 
the  awards. 

This  follows  angry  reac- 
tion to  his  proposal  by  the 
prominent  black  entertain- 
ers. Whoopi  Goldberg  and 
Oprah  Winfrey,  both  of 
whom  are  involved  in  this 
year's  Oscars  show. 

Ms  Goldberg  — herself  a 
target  of  black  criticism  in 
the  past  for  her  allegedly 
stereotypical  screen  roles 
— said  that  the  protest  was 
inappropriate  and  Mr  Jack- 
son  should  have  been  cele- 
brating black  achieve- 
ments. It  is  Ms  Goldberg’s 
second  stint  as  Oscar  night 
host,  and  this  year’s  show 
is  produced  by  the  black 


private  patients. 

Although  this  was  only  0.9 
per  cent  of  total  core  income, 
it  was  a h ighly  significant  fac- 
tor for  some  hospitals. 

The  Guy’s  and  St  Thomas's 
trust  south  London,  made  al- 
most £10  million  from  private 
patients,  while  the  Royal 
Marsden  in  west  London 
made  17  per  cent  of  its  core 
income  in  this  way  and  the 
Wrightington  hospital,  Lanca- 
shire. almost  11  per  cent 

Mr  Orros  says  he  expects 
trusts,  in  partnership  with  in- 
surance companies,  to  start 
within  two  years  to  market 
innovative  insurance 
schemes. 

He  outlines  four  types  of 
coven 

□ Health  care  clubs,  giving 
members  privileges  such  as 
additional.  non-NHS  clinics 
and  shorter  waiting  times. 

□ Health  and  care  cash 
clubs,  paying  “relatively 
small”  cash  sums  to  mem- 
bers in  the  event  of  them 
needing  treatment  requiring 
time  off  work  or  family  care 
responsibilities. 


Rage  of  black 
showbiz 
stars  causes 
Jackson  to 
think  again 
over  plan  for 
Oscars  demo 


Christopher  Reed 
on  offstage  drama 


composer  Quincy  Jones. 

Talk  show  hostess  Ms 
Winfrey,  who  will  Inter- 
view celebrities  during  the 
ceremony,  said  yesterday: 
“I  got  on  the  phone  to 
Quincy  [about  the  Jackson 
protest]  and  believe  me,  he 
was  furious.  With  lots  of 
black  and  ethnic  perform- 
ers In  this  year’s  show,  this 
just  isn’t  the  time  if  ever 
yon  were  going  to  do  it." 

Mr  Jackson  has  called  off 
the  demonstration  outside 
the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pa- 
vilion in  central  Los  Ange- 
les, but  he  will  instead 
direct  “busloads"  of  intend- 
ing protesters  to  the  pre- 
mises in  Los  Angeles  and 
other  US  cities  of  affiliates 
of  ABC.  the  TV  network 
screening  the  Oscar  gala. 

Mr  Jackson’s  anger  was 
sparked  by  the  fact  that 


□ Complementary  plans,  of- 
fering private  treatment  of 
conditions  no  longer  treated 
on  the  NHS  because  of  ration- 
ing by  tbe  local  health 
authority. 

□ “Gold  plans”,  offering  com- 
prehensive care  at  the  trust's 
private  patient  unit  or. 
should  it  be  needed  another 
private  facility. 

Such  schemes  will  be  mar- 
keted by  individual  trusts  in 
tbe  first  instance,  the  article 
says. 

Eventually,  however,  there 
may  be  potential  to  offer  an* 
“NHS  trust  branded  product 
with  national  coverage"  by 
linking  a network  of  schemes. 

'The  development  of  this 
market  has  the  potential  to 
lead  to  the  generation  of  long- 
term, sustainable  income 
streams  for  NHS  trusts,"  the 
article  says. 

Mr  Ottos  told  the  Guardian 
his  company  had  for  some 
time  been  in  discussion  with 
a number  of  trusts,  mostly  in 
England  and  typically  those 
with  an  actual  or  potential 
shortage  of  ftmds. 

Several  insurers  had  been 
involved  in  talks  but  larger 
companies  had  proved  hesi- 
tant. fearing  trust-branded 
schemes  would  undermine 
their  own  products. 

“One  or  two  of  the  Ideas 
would  require  approval  from 
the  NHS  executive,  particu- 
larly on  Cast-tracking.”  Mr 
Orros  said.  “That  one  was  ac- 
tually put  to  the  executive.  I 
think  a number  of  people  on 
the  executive  feel  tt  is  a bit 
sensitive  this  side  of  the  gen- 
eral election." 

A Department  of  Health 
spokeswoman  said  the  execu- 
tive knew  of  no  plan  for  trust- 
branded  health  insurance. 
She  could  not  comment 
further. 


Oprah  Winfrey 

only  one  black  person  has 
been  nominated  among  tbe 
166  contenders  for  awards, 
tbe  short  film  writer-direc- 
tor Dianne  Houston. 

His  supporters  have  been 
distributing  multi-coloured 
ribbons,  meant  to  express 
sympathy  for  his  multi- 
racial Rainbow  Coalition 
organisation,  in  tbe  b ope 
that  they  will  be  worn  by 
those  at  the  Oscars  show. 

As  for  the  awards  them- 
selves, Hollywood  observ- 
ers agree  there  Is  no  obvi- 
ous winner  like  last  year’s 
Forrest  Gump.  Bravebeart 
and  Apollo  13  are  consid- 
ered favourites  for  best  pic- 
ture. 

The  only  real  certainty 
for  an  Oscar  is  considered 
to  be  Nicolas  Cage  as  best 
actor  for  Leaving  Las 
Vegas. 


An  Aston  Villa  fan  celebrates  his  team's  crushing  3-0  victory  over  Leeds  United  in  yesterday's  Coca-Cola  Cup  final  at 
Wembley,  guaranteeing  them  a place  in  next  season’s  UEFA  Cup.  Report,  page  16  photograph;  frank  baron 


Test  for 
baby’s 
‘right 
to  die’ 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


OCTQRS  caring  for  a 
severely  brain-dam- 
aged three-month-old 
girl  are  to  ask  the  High  Court 
to  let  them  switch  off  tbe  ven- 
tilator keeping  her  alive,  in  a 
case  which  could  lay  down 
guidelines  for  up  to  1.000 
cases  a year. 

England’s  senior  family 
judge,  who  will  hear  the  case 
within  the  next  few  weeks, 
has  decided  it  should  be 
heard  in  open  court,  unlike 
most  cases  involving  chil- 
dren. because  of  its  public  in- 
terest Doctors  hope  it  will 
give  guidance  for  paediatri- 
cians feced  with  lif&onleath 
decisions  on  whether  to  treat 
brain-damaged  newborns. 

These  could  distinguish  be- 
tween cases  in  which  doctors 
can  decide  themselves  in  con- 
sultation with  parents,  and 
those  where  the  issues  are 
less  clear  cut,  where  a court 
application  may  be  needed. 

The  baby  girl,  from  the 
north  of  England,  is  a ward  of 
court  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. Bom  nine  weeks  prema- 
turely. she  is  prone  to  fits  and 
thought  to  be  blind  and  deaf. 
Doctors  believe  she  suffers 
pain  and  distress  when  the 
tube  connecting  her  to  the 
ventilator  has  to  be 
unblocked. 

The  case,  to  be  heard 
within  weeks  by  Sir  Stephen 
Brown,  president  of  the  High 
Court’s  family  division,  fol- 
lows the  death  from  natural 
causes  of  Thomas  Creedon, 
the  brain-damaged  two-year- 
old  whose  parents  were  plan- 
ning to  ask  the  court  to  allow 
him  to  die. 

Where  the  outlook  for  a 
newborn  baby  seems  hope- 
less, doctors  are  often  uncer- 
tain whether  to  withhold 
treatment  after  discussions 
with  the  parents,  or  seek  per- 
mission from  a court  to  do  so. 

The  issue  has  come  to  a 
head  because  more  very  pre- 
mature babies  are  surviving, 
and  because  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ruling  over  the  Hills- 
tura  to  page  2,  column  3 


Cabinet  anguishes  over 
scientists’  beef  plans 


John  Mullin,  Rebecca 
Smftfiers  and  Paul  Brown 


CABINET  ministers  are 
to  hold  an  emergency 
meeting  this  morning 
to  discuss  scientists’  critical 
recommendations  on  the  risk 
to  children  of  eating  British 
beef;  in  a bid  to  prevent  a fur- 
ther loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  meat  industry. 

Tbe  Health  Secretary. 
Stephen  Dorrell,  was  told  last 
night  of  the  findings  of  the 
Government's  Spongiform 
Encephalopathy  Advisory 
Committee  and  will  brief  col- 
leagues before  making  a Com- 
mons statement  this 
afternoon. 

With  the  beef  industry  reel- 
ing from  the  decision  by  the 
McDonald’s  fast  food  chain 
not  to  use  British  beef,  the  13- 
strong  committee  whose  ad- 
vice last  week  led  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's admission  of  a 
possible  link  between  mad 
cow  disease  and  its  human 
equivalent,  spent  the  week- 
end at  the  Civil  Service  Col- 
lege in  Sunningdale,  Berk- 
shire. deliberating  over  its 
advice. 

The  Issue  most  worrying 
ministers  is  whether  children 
are  more  prone  to  Cneutzfeldt- 
Jacob  Disease,  the  human 


equivalent  of  BSE.  more  than 
are  adults. 

Mr  Dorrell  told  the  Com- 
mons last  week  that  10  people 
under  the  age  of  42  who  had 
contracted  the  new  strain  of 
CJD  had  probably  done  so 
from  infected  beef.  Most  of 
the  victims  so  far  have  all 
been  much  younger  than  typi- 
cal. which  means  they  con- 
tracted the  disease  as  chil- 
dren or  teenagers. 

McDonald’s  said  it  had  de- 
cided to  stop  serving  beef- 
burgers until  Thursday,  after 
which  meat  will  be  supplied 
from  the  Netherlands,  be- 
cause customers  were  "bewil- 
dered and  confused". 

Burger  King  and  other 
chains  are  awaiting  develop- 
ments. “We  remain  confident 
in  the  quality  and  high  stan- 
dards of  our  products."  said  a 
spokesman  for  Burger  King. 
"However,  the  apparent  lack 
of  consumer  confidence  in 
British  beef  is  obviously  of 
great  concern  to  us.” 

The  European  Commis- 
sion's scientific  and  veteri- 
nary committee  will  meet  in 
Brussels  today  to  discuss  the 
boycott  of  British  beef  by  all 
EU  countries  except  Ireland 
and  Denmark. 

At  the  same  time,  the  first 
programme  of  mass  slaugh- 
tering of  cattle  in  Britain  in 


30  years  appeared  to  move 
closer  last  night  as  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter, indicated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  considering  a 
plan  to  kill  cows  over  30 
months  old. 

Mr  Hogg  is  looking  at  the 
proposal  unveiled  by  Labour 
to  slaughter  those  herds  with 
the  highest  percentages  of 
BSE-infected  cattle. 

The  last  mass  slaughter  of 
cattle  was  almost  30  years 
ago,  when  442,000  cattle  were 
killed  after  an  outbreak  of 
food  and  mouth  disease. 

Compensation  to  farmers 
then  came  to  £27  million,  but 
any  package  now  might  cost 
the  Treasury  at  least  £1 
billion. 

That  would  have  serious 
knock-on  effects  for  tbe  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  the  scope 
for  tax  cuts  and  tbe  balance  of 
trade. 

Demand  for  beef  has 
crashed  since  last  Wednesday 
when  Mr  Dorrell  announced 
the  reversal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's line  and  conceded 
there  might  be  a link’between 
eating  infected  beef  and  con- 
tracting CJD.  Estimates  sug- 
gest purchases  are  down  by  a 
third. 


Beef  crisis,  page  5;  Leader 
comment  and  letters,  page  8 
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The  Government  has 
drawn  op  proposals 
to  encourage  single 
mothers- to-be  to 
consider  handing 
over  their  babies 
for  adoption 
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Helmut  Kohl’s 
coalition  government 
was  bolstered  when 
the  opposition 
social  democrats 
lost  ground  in 
regional  elections 


Consequences  from 
BSE  may  spur 
Westminster  to  . 
confront  the 
revenue  crisis  and 
it  will  force  issues 
into  the  open 
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The  quotation 
culture —extracts 
of  music,  excerpts 
of  literature— is  ; 
likely  to  become 
more  pervasive, 
writes  Mark  Lawson 
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Protest  locale  that  can’t  square  the  circle 


Turn-out  for  anti-racist  demo  is  meagre,  but  maybe  Nelson’s  Column  is  no  iongera  fitting  backdrop  for  radical  causes 


Matthew  Engel 


THE  instruction  was  to 
meet  by  Temple  Tube 

station  at  12.30pm  on 
Saturday.  It  was  now 
13.30.  A few  people 
began  wondering  if  they  might 
have  made  a mistake.  But  in 
that  case  the  police  had  made  a 
mistake,  too.  Dozens  of  them 
waited  on  horseback,  strolled 
up  and  down  the  street,  or  sat, 
lounging  and  yawning,  on  the 
coach  parked  up  the  road. 

And  there  was  the  clinching 
evidence.  Propped  against  the 
railings  in  front  of  Smith  & 
Nephew  PLC’s  corporate 
headquarters  were  dozens  of 
placards  announcing  the 
theme  of  today’s 
demonstration.  Nearby  was 
Marc  Wadsworth,  the 
organiser,  looking  harrassed. 
“I  hope  you'll  report  that  the 
sabotage  worked.”  he  said. 
This  was  the  Trump  the  Race 
Card  demonstration,  from 


Temple  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
organised  by  the  Anti-Racist 
Alliance  (ARA).  It  was 
designed  largely  to  show 
solidarity  between  the 
Alliance  and  the  Muslim 
community,  some  of  whose 
leaders  claim  to  have  been 
neglected  and  marginalised 
by  other  anti-racist  groups. 
Whatever  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  dispute,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  sorry  for 
everyone  involved- 

Eventually.  Mr  Wadsworth 

was  obliged  to  speak  to  the 
superintendent  on  duty.  He 
was  told  the  protest  could 
proceed  — on  the  pavement  It 
was  a humiliating  moment 
"There  are  still  people 
arriving,"  he  said.  This  was 
true,  but  an  equal  number 
were  probably  drifting  away. 

"It’s  got  to  get  a lot  bigger 
than  this  to  warrant  putting 
into  place  the  traffic  plan," 
replied  the  superintendent. 

Advance  publicity  bad 
suggested  5.000  might  turn  up; 
the  police  were  told  to  expect 
1,000.  Afterwards  the 
organisers  claimed' 500  and 
the  police  said  100. 

As  the  march  passed  under 
Hungerford  Bridge — on  the 
pavement  as  instructed — I 
counted  250.  precisely  the 
same  as  the  number  of  police 
originally  on  hand. 

It  was  a pleasant  springtime 
stroll  and  an  entirely  peaceful 
protest  The  major  problem 


The  way  it  was . . . A 1980  CND  rally  brought  the  crowds  to  Trafalgar  Square 


came  when  the  gold-tasselled 
banner  of  the  T&G’s  Ford, 
Dagenham,  branch  got 
tangled  up  with  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the 
plane  trees.  So  it  was  not  news. 
But  maybe  a fiasco  like  this 
says  more  about  the  nature  of 
protest  in  Britain  than  many 
more  successful  demos.  It 
certainly  says  something 
about  the  British  Left  in 


whose  hands  the  most 
unanswerable  cause  can  turn 
into  a mish-mash  of 
vituperative  claim  and 
counter-claim. 

The  sabotage  alleged  by  Mr 
Wadsworth  was  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  TUC, 
which  withdrew  its  support 
because  it  did  not  get  an 
assurance  that  there  would  be 
no  speaker  who  supported 


Hamas.  The  ARA  said  there 
was  never  going  to  be  a 
speaker  supporting  Hamas, 
and  It  was  a set-up. 

But  most  of  the  people  I met 
seemed  unaware  of  Oils 
dispute,  never  mind  its 
nuances.  One  elderly 
gentleman  told  me  he 
marched  for  anything. 
"Anything?"  "Anything 
working-class,"  he  said.  There 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARGLES 

may  have  been  another  factor 
that  Trafalgar  Square  itself, 
after  a century  and  a half  as 
the  focal  point  for  British  left- 
wing  protest,  is  losing  Its 
allure.  The  sight  of  marchers 
and  banners  no  longer  stirs 
the  blood. 

There  was  always  a paradox 
here.  This  Is  the  historic 
rallying  point  for  the  great 
socialist  and  anti-imperialist 


causes:  Chartism,  the  late- 
Victorian  unemployment 
crusades,  the  hunger 
marches.  CND.  “Yet  the 
square,"  as  its  historian, 
Rodney  Mace,  points  out.  “is 
an  Impenitent  and  rather 
vulgar  commemorative 
edifice  to  both  men  and  events 
which  had.  by  force  of  arms, 
extended  the  hegemony  of 
British  capital  over  large 

areas  of  the  globe." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  right 
to  demonstrate  in  the  British 
constitution  because  the 
British  constitution,  such  as  it 
is,  confers  no  rights.  There  is 
merely  an  absence  of 
prohibition. 

And  in  our  very  British 
way.  what  has  emerged  is  a 
compromise  — slightly  tilted 
the  Government's  way  by 
such  laws  as  the  Public  Order 
Act  but  in  essence  not 
disallowing  marches  that  do 
not  frighten  the  horses.  Which 
usually  means  confining  them 
to  the  weekend  when  the 
politicians  are  not  even 
around. 

Curiously,  at  Horse  Guards, 
the  duty  nags  did  get  a little 
unnerved  by  Saturday's  small 
band,  the  result  of  everyone 
being  forced  on  to  the 
pavement  while  chanting 
"Michael  Howard.  He’s  a 
coward"  and  “Britain's  police, 
racist’police,"  which  the 
handful  of  policemen  left  on 
duty  accepted  phlegmatically . 


We  had  been  through  the 
emptv  ritual  of  pausing 
opposite  the  gates  of  Downing 
Street  while  a deputat  ion 
handed  in  n message.  Then  we 
were  escorted  to  the  font  of 
Nelson’s  Column.  There  were 
the  usual  succession  of 
speakers,  including 
controversial  figures  like  the 
Saudi  dissident  Professor  M- 
Mass'ari  and  the  Muslim 
leader  Dr  Kalim  Siddiqui.  But 
no  one  sounded  inflammatory. 
They  were  merely  unfocused, 
flailing  at  a variety  of  targets 
over  a wide  range  of 
grievances. 

By  now.  the  audience  had 
grown,  but  only  because  the 
microphones  put  the  speakers 
within  earshot  of  thousands  of 
tourists,  who  seemed  aware 
that  they  were  watching  an 
ancient  British  ritual  but 
were  probably  uncertain 
whether  it  was  Speakers' 
Comer  or  dancing  round  the 
maypole. 

Undeniably,  this  was  an 
object  lesson  in  how  not  to 
make  an  impact. 

The  public,  black  and  white, 
needs  a clear  and 
comprehensible  message. 

That  is  best  reinforced  by  a 
powerful,  appropriate  and 
unhackneyed  televisual 
backdrop:  the  treetops  of 
Newbury,  the  port  of 
Brightlingsea.  even  the 
streets  of  Brixton.  Trafalgar 
Square’s  day  may  be  done. 


City  poll  on  minimum  wage  dampens  offensive 

Labour  vulnerable 
in  jobs  campaign 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
and  Patrick  Donovan 


Labour  win  today 
attempt  to  seize  back 
the  political  initiative 
by  launching  a major 
campaign  to  highlight  how 
economic  insecurity  has 
grown  under  the  Conserva- 
tive go  Vermont  despite  the 

C"  lication  of  MORI  poll  find- 
that  the  Opposition's 
own  policies  could  lead  to 
heavy  job  losses. 

Party  leader  Tony  Blair, 
shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  and  shadow  trade  and 
industry  secretary  Margaret 
Beckett  will  lead  the  cam- 
paign to  highlight  how  10.5 
million  people  — one  quarter 
of  the  working  population  — 
have  experienced  unemploy- 
ment since  the  1992  general 
election. 

They  will  hammer  home 
their  point  by  using  detailed 
analysis  of  the  job  market  to 
illustrate  how  a further 
2 million  jobs  could  go  before 
Britain  goes  to  the  polls  for 
the  next  election. 


Labour’s  analysis  rein- 
forces earlier  employment 
studies  showing  an  increas- 
ing trend  away  from  secure, 
full-time  jobs  towards  part- 
time  work  and  temporary 
contracts.  Since  1992,  for  ex- 
ample, around  300,000  more 
temporary  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated, and  this  sector  has  ex- 
panded by  nearly  20  per  cent 
in  the  last  year  alone. 

But  Labour  could  be  forced 
on  to  the  defensive  by  today’s 
publication  of  an  authorita- 
tive poll  by  MORI  and  the  31 
firm  of  venture  capitalists 
which  claims  that  the  opposi- 
tion's commitment  to  a mini- 
mum wage  could  result  in 
mare  job  losses. 

The  poll  of  more  than  1,000 
small  and  medium  sized 
businesses  shows  that  tradi- 
tionally Tory  voting  entrepre- 
neurs are  now  convinced  that 
Labour  will  win  the  next  elec- 
tion. Its  findings  are  endorsed 
by  the  City  Qnn  of  Flemings, 
which  over  the  weekend  un- 
veiled Its  own  analysis  of  how 
a change  of  government  will 
affect  investor  confidence. 

But  the  MORI  survey  found 


that  three  in  every  10  firms 
surveyed  fears  that  it  could  be 
forced  to  shed  staff  if  Labour 
introduced  a minimum  £4-an- 
hour  wage,  the  survey  said. 

Worst  hit  appear  to  be  firms 
in  the  North,  where  60  per 
cent  of  businesses  da hn  that 
a minimum  wage  could  result 
in  job  shedding. 

Up  to  3.5  million  employees 
currently  earn  less  than  24  an 
hour,  according  to  the  Flem- 
ings report,  which  warns 
that  the  proposed  minimum 
wage  represents  a "threat  to 
UK  business". 

It  adds:  “Labour  have  used 
an  esoteric  academic  study  to 
argue  that  a minimum  wage 
would  not  result  in  job  losses, 
but  privately  concede  that 
some  employment  loss  is 
inevitable'’. 

The  report  concluded  that 
Labour  was  likely  to  win  the 
election  but  the  City 
“remains  much  more  scepti- 
cal" than  the  electorate  in 
regard  to  Labour’s  compe- 
tence in  running  the 
economy. 


Paul  Foot,  pages 


Stepping  out,  clogging  it  and  Doctors  ask 
a touch  of  post-modernism  court  to  rule 


First  night 


Judith  Mackrell 


Percussive  Fast  Festival 

Cochrane  Theatre 

STEPPING  a tune  Is  how 
American  dogger  Ira 
Bernstein  defines  the 
magic  of  percussive  dance. 
And  as  this  week's  Percussive 
Feet  festival  shows,  that  magic 
can  occur  in  dances  as  varied 
as  tap.  Kathak,  clogging  and 
stepping.  Bernstein  himself — 
a fresh-faced  regular  guy  with 
extremely  tuneful  feet  — was 
both  MC  and  opening  act  for 
the  festival's  first  show  and 
his  set  was  full  of  revelations. 
He  told  us  a bout  a Durham 
hornpipe  that  used  to  be 
danced  on  a pedestal  to  ensure 
that  the  dancers  stayed  on  the 
spot  Then  he  did  it  himself, 
knitting  his  feet  through  as- 
tound ingly  complex  patterns 
without  dropping  a stitch. 
John  Kirk  played  banjo  for  an 
Appalachian  clog  dance,  spin- 
ning such  intense  variations 
from  the  music  it  sounded  like 
a sitar,  then  Conal  Fowkes 
played  the  “Stomach  Stein- 
way"  for  a French-Canadian 
dance  in  which  Bernstein's 
clogs  clacked  so  passionately 
they  sounded  like  a lament 
Alter  Bernstein  came  Sue 
MacLennan's  Off  Your  Clogs 


11.  a kind  of  post-modern  clog 
dance,  which  started  with 
barefoot  dancers  doing  light 
and  stretchy  moves,  then 
grounding  themselves  as  they 
put  on  their  clogs.  Some  pas- 
sages developed  an  engaging 
combative  energy  as  the  dan- 
cers stamped  and  swung  their 
legs. 

But  MacLennan's  explora- 
tion of  the  language  of  clogs 
could  only  look  sketchy  alter 
Bernstein's  mastery;  and  even 
more  so  compared  with  the 
jazz  tapper  Tobias  Tak. 

Tak  sang  and  danced  to  the 
old  songs  (Fats  Waller  et  al), 
charmingly  camping  up  their 
wit  and  romance.  Like  Bern- 
stein, he's  a bit  of  a peda- 
gogue. and  during  a homage  to 
Bill  "Bojangles"  Robinson  he 
explained  how  Robinson 
turned  tap  from  a flat-footed 
cousin  of  clogging  to  a dance 
that  went  up  on  its  toes.  As 
Tak  danced  the  transition,  you 
saw  his  whole  action  change 
from  a sturdy  springing  to  the 
dangling-legged,  fleet-footed 
pattering  of  Fred  Astaire.  But 
this  was  just  one  moment  in  a 
set  whose  energy  was  outra- 
geous and  whose  dancing  con- 
tagious. 

Tak  made  his  feet  chatter 
and  swoon,  he  made  them 
sound  like  tambourines,  pis- 
tol shots  and  drums,  he  made 
them  romantic  and  witty.  He 
didn't  just  step  a tune,  he 
danced  an  entire  Broadway 
musical. 


THE  JOYS  (And  otherwise) 
OF  WORKING  IN  A MODERN 
OFFICE... 
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on  baby’s 
‘right  to  die’ 

continued  from  page  1 
borough  victim,  Tony  Bland, 
that  adult  “right  to  die"  cases 
should  be  subject  to  court 
scrutiny. 

A spokesman  for  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  said: 
“In  the  light  of  recent  cases, 
doctors  accept  that  the  courts 
should  play  a role  in  cases 
like  this,  in  setting  clear 
parameters  for  doctors  deal- 
ing with  these  cases.. . . Our 
concern  Is  that  doctors  do  not 
have  to  resort  to  a court  of 
law  every  time  they  are  faced 
with  these  kinds  of  difficult 
decisions." 

In  two  other  cases,  the 
courts  have  held  that  brain- 
damaged babies  should  be 
allowed  to  die,  but  without 
laying  down  principles  for 
future  cases. 

In  one  case,  where  the 
baby's  brain  was  largely  de- 
stroyed and  she  would  have 
died  within  weeks,  the  Appeal 
Court  left  it  up  to  doctors  to 
decide  on  her  treatment  In 
the  other,  the  court  held  that  | 
a blind,  deaf  and  paralysed 
five-month-old  need  not  be 
put  on  a ventilator  if  he , 
stopped  breathing. 

Neil  McIntosh,  chairman  of 
the  British  Paediatric  Associ- 
ation's ethics  committee,  said 
doctors  tended  to  put  very 
premature  babies  on  a venti- 
lator and  review  their  pro- 
gress later,  rather  than  with- 
hold treatment  at  birth. 

His  committee,  which  has 
consulted  widely,  is  drawing 
up  guidelines  to  help  doctors 
decide  whether  to  withdraw 
or  withhold  treatment  These 
are  expected  to  be  finalised 
within  six  months. 

Prof  McIntosh  said;  "It's  a 
very  difficult  task.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  play  God.  We  have 
an  experience  going  back  to 
when  we  tried  to  save  them 
all  and  we  have  seen  the  out- 
come was  pretty  bleak  for 
some  " 


Elite  police  officers  guard  Taiwan's  beaming  president,  Lee  Teng-hui,  as  he  celebrates  Saturday’s  landslide  election  victory  photograph  alberto  marguez 


Nervous  China  leaned 
on  British  poll  monitors 


CHINA  has  been  so 
unsettled  by  Taiwan’s 
rapid  transition  from 
dictatorship  to  democracy 
that  it  put  heavy  pressure 
on  observers  from  Britain 
to  stay  away  from  a presi- 
dential poll  which  has  been 
hailed  as  the  first  time  a 
Chinese  society  has  ever 
elected  its  leader. 

“We  were  told  it  was  not 
an  appropriate  time  to 
come  to  Taiwan,"  Bill 
Miller,  a member  of  the 
European  parliament  for 
Glasgow,  said.  “There  were 
Chinese  officials  going 
around  parliament  telling 
ns  to  cancel.  I can't  think  of 
a more  appropriate  time  to 
be  here.  This  is  a historic 
occasion." 

Eleven  Labour  and  social- 
ist MEPs  ignored  the  Chi- 
nese lobbying,  said  to  in- 
volve threats  that  they 
would  have  problems  if 
they  ever  intend  to  visit 
China.  The  parliament  had 
previously  passed  two  reso- 
lutions condemning  China’s 

pre-election  war  games. 

Chinese  dissidents  exiled 
since  the  1989  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre  and  mem- 
bers of  a Hong  Kong  legisla- 
ture destined  for  oblivion 
after  the  territory  is 
handed  over  to  China  in 
1997.  celebrated  Saturday’s 
four-man  race  — won  by  a 
wide  margin  by  President 
Lee  Teng-hui  — as  proof! 
that  the  cause  of  democracy 
in  China  is  far  from  I 
doomed. 

"It  is  tremendous,"  said 
Christine  Loh,  a Hong  Kong 
legislator  in  Taipei  for  the 
election.  “This  is  part  of 
the  making  of  modern 
China.  How  can  anyone  say 
democracy  is  not  suitable 
for  Chinese.  All  the  argu- 


‘Chinese 
officials  were 
going  around 
parliament 
telling  us  to 
cancel.  I can’t 
think  of  a more 
appropriate 
time  to  be  here* 

*The 

Communist 
Party  is  most 
afraid  that 
Mr  Democracy 
may  one  day 
come  to  the 

meats  about  voting'  not 
being  in  our  temperament 
go  out  the  window.” 

Beijing  has  vowed  to  dis- 
mantle Hong  Kong’s  Legis- 
lative Council,,  now  en- 
tirely elected,  as  soon  as  it 
regains  sovereignty. 

“Yon  have  to  fight  for  de- 
mocracy," said  Ms  Loh. 
“The  message  for  us  all  is 
that  you  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  take  some  risks. 
No  matter  how  much  China 
does  not  like  what  hap- 
pened. it  is  the  begi  nning  of 
something  new." 

President  Lee  —-who  cele- 
brated his  landslide  on  Sat- 
urday — declared:  “This  is 
the  most  valuable  moment 
in  our  history.” 

The  election  propelled 
Taiwan  to  the  centre  of  ten- 
sion between  the  United 


States  and  China,  which 
sought  to  menace  voters 
through  missile  tests,  war 
games  and  tough  rhetoric. 

So  touchy  is  Beijing 
about  democracy  that  in 
brief  reports  on  Taiwan's 
vote,  state-controlled  Chi- 
nese media  declined  even  to 
acknowledge  that  an  elec- 
tion had  taken  place.  The 
People's  Daily,  the  organ  of 
the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  referred  to  the  poll' 
as  “the  activity  by  which  a 
change  of  Taiwan  region’s 
leader  was  engendered". 

Among  exiled  dissidents 
who  have  converged  on 
Taipei  are  the  1989  Beijing 
student  leaders  Chai  T.lng 
and  Li  Lu.  They  said  the 
poll  vindicated  their 
strategy.  I 

Su  Shanzhi,  the  former  I 
head  of  the  Marxism- 
Leninism  Institute  in  Beij- 
ing, found  encouragement 
in  Taiwan’s  reforms  for  his 
own  attempts  to  reconcile 
Marxism  with  direct  popu- 
lar participation  in  politics. 
“The  Communist  Party  is 
most  afraid  that  Mr  Democ- 
racy may  one  day  come  to 
the  mainland,”  he  said. 

Even  staunch  foes  of  Tai- 
wan’s ruling  Kuomintang 
or  Nationalist  Party 
praised  the  poU.  "fin  very 
bappy  — it  does  not  really 
matter  who  won,"  said 
Helen  Liu,  widow  of  a Chi- 
nese-American  author  mur- 
dered in  1984  after  criticis- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Taiwan’s  late  dictator.  The 
murder  was  a mob  hit  com- 
missioned by  members  of 
Taiwan's  since  reformed  se- 
curity apparatus.  “What 
matters  is  the  change  that 
made  this  election 
possible." 


No  sign  of  retreat,  page  7j 
Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Taiwan  Diary,  page  0 
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Government  to  encourage  handing  over  babies 

Adoption  law  aims 
at  single  mothers 


Rebecca  Sm  Ethers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government  has 
drawn  up  proposals  to 
try  to  encourage 
single  mothers-to-be 
to  consider  handing  their 
babies  over  for  adoption. 

The  Department  of  Health 
is  to  publish  a draft  bill  updat- 
ing the  adoption  law,  and  in- 
tended to  make  adoption  a 
valid  and  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  abortion  or  the 
struggle  of  bringing  up  an  un- 
wanted child. 

At  the  same  time,  it  wants 
to  stamp  out  the  “political 
correctness"  and  red  tape 
which  complicate  many  appli- 
cations for  adoption,  making 
it  clear  to  local  authorities 
that  upper  age  limits  for  pro- 
spective adoptive  parents  are 
unacceptable. 

Yesterday  John  Bowis,  the 
health  minister,  told  the 
Guardian  that  the  changes 
were  designed  to  make  the 
law  — which  came  into  force 
when  more  babies  were  avail- 
able for  adoption  — more  rel- 
evant to  society  today,  while 
simplifying  adoption 
procedures. 

The  draft  bill  — which 
would  be  included  in  a future 
legislative  programme  — is 
due  to  be  published  over  the 
nest  few  days,  along  with  a 
consultation  paper  and  a 
guidance  circular  being  sent 


out  to  local  authorities’  social 
services  departments. 

"We  are  trying  to  promote 
adoption  as  an  acceptable  and 
valid  alternative  to  abortion 
and  the  burden  of  bringing  up 
an  unwanted  child.,"  Mr 
Bowis  said.  “But  we  are  most 
certainly  not  putting  pressure 
on  any  mother  to  use  this 
route  if  she  doesn’t  want  to.” 

He  made  clear  that  the  new 
rules  will  apply  equally  to 
single  mothers  and  those  in 
established  relationships,  al- 
though the  Government  is 
known  to  be  concerned  about 
the  increasing  number  of 
pregnancies  and  births 
among  under-age  girls. 

The  new  rules  are  reported 
to  give  courts  the  power  to 
override  natural  parents  who 
refuse  to  consent  to  adoption 
orders,  if  they  are  deemed  to 
be  in  the  child’s  Interest 

Official  statistics  show  that 
since  1977  — the  year  after 
the  Adoption  Act  — the  num- 
ber of  children  adopted  has 
roughly  halved  from  13,000  to 
fewer  than  7,000  now,  while 
the  number  of  abortions  has 
risen  to  160,000  a year  — 
reckoned  to  be  around  one  in 
five  of  all  pregnancies.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  available  for  adop- 
tion is  due  to  abortion  and  the 
growing  tendency  for  people 
to  have  smaller  families. 

Mr  Bowis  also  said  the  new 
rules  were  designed  to  crack 
down  on  some  of  the  "politi- 


cally correct”  adoption  poli- 
cies of  some  local  authorities, 
which  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  age,  education  or 
race. 

“It  is  ridiculous  to  have  a 
cut-off  point  of,  say,  35  for 
mothers,  when  women  can 
naturally  bear  children  long 
after  that,"  he  said.  “In  addi- 
tion, older  parents  can  often 
provide  a more  stable  envi- 
ronment for  children,  particu- 
larly if  they  already  have  ex- 
perience of  bringing  „ them 
up.” 

Mr  Bowis  said  the  new 
rules  also  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  prospective  adoptive 
parents  are  increasingly  look- 
ing abroad  for  children.  They 
will  ease  the  legal  and  immi- 
gration procedures  for 
countries  that  are  signed  up 
to  the  nationally  approved 
system  in  place  under  the 
Hague  Convention  on  Inter- 
Country  Adoption. 

In  addition,  bureaucratic 
complications  involved,  for 
example,  where  a mother 
remarries  and  has  to  “adopt” 
her  own  child  with  her  new 
partner,  will  be  ended.  The 
new  rules  would  allow  a step- 
father to  take  legal  responsi- 
bility for  the  child,  giving 
him  the  same  legal  status  as 
an  adoptive  father. 

The  Government  expects 
the  consultation  exercise  to 
take  two  to  three  months. 


Letters^  pegeS 


Cooke’s  grand  tour  takes 
a 50th  birthday  flashback 
and  gets  ready  to  move  on 


VhmkChaudhwy 


IT  WAS  originally  sched- 
uled for  a 13-week  run,  the 
brainchild,  of  an  aspiring 
BBC  journalist  looking  to 
broadcast  a series  of  talks  on 
life  in  America  after  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war. 

Yesterday,  veteran  journal- 
ist Alistair  Cooke  turned  the 
clock  back  half  a century, 
marking  th«»  50th  anniversary 
of  his  Letter  from  America  by 


re-reading  the  very  first  of  his 
legendary  15-minute  BBC 
talks. 

Mr  Cooke,  now  aged  87, 
began  yesterday’s  letter  by 
explaining  to  listeners  foe 
context  within  which  bis  first 
talk  was  written  in  1946. 

Mr  Cooke  had  just  returned 
to  foe  US  from  a sobering 
month-long  visit  to  London, 
where  he  encountered 
chronic  food  shortages  and 
long  queues.  ' 

He  told  listeners  yesterday: 


"I  think  1 ought  to  fill  in  the 
dark,  bleak  background  of 
Britain  in  early  1946,  other- 
wise you  will  wonder  at  foe 
obsession  in  this  talk  of  food 
and  clothing  and  the  desper- 
ate ways  of  procuring  them. 

“In  Britain,  the  winter  of 
1945/46  was  the  hardest  to 
bear,  not  only  because  of  fero- 
cious weather  but  because 
during  the  war  the  American 
government  under  President 
Roosevelt  had  voted  to  send  to 
Britain  millions  of  tons  of 


food  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
loans  to  finance  the  making  of 
all  the  weapons  of  war.  But 
the  day  after  the  Japanese 
surrender  in  August  1945, 
President  Truman  suspended 
all  this  so-called  1 end-lease 
aid. 

“My  trip  to  London  was 
frankly  a shocker.  There  was 
everywhere  a dire  shortage  of 
heat  and  electricity,  coal, 
food.  Soap  was  a luxury." 

The  letter  became  the  first 
of  2,458  broadcasts  by  Mr 
Cooke  about  his  adopted 
homeland,  which  is  regularly 
heard  by  more  than  a million 
listeners  in  Britain  alone. 

In  his  first  letter,  Mr  Cooke 
spoke  of  leaving  Britain 
aboard  an  ocean  liner  filled 
with  thousands  of  war  brides 
“weeping  like  mad”  and  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs  “in  an  un- 
broken line,  like  washing  day 
in  Manchester  or  Leeds."  He 
spoke  of  shortages  of  nylons. 


Shortages, 
rations,  queues 
...  oh,  what  a 
weary  peace 

“I  HE  nation  might  have 
I been  relieved  that  the 
war  was  over,  but  1946  was 
a crippling  year  for  most 
Britons,  writes  Vipek 
Chnudhary. 

By  March  of  that  year, 
Clement  Atlee’s  Labour 
government  had  reintro- 
duced rationing  on  basic 
food  such  as  bread,  rice  and 
batter,  after  American 
loans  ended.  Meat  rations 
were  cut.  Clothes  could 
only  be  purchased  with 
coupons  and  nylon  stock- 
ings became  a valuable 
commodity.  A shortage  of! 


An  ex-soldier  gets  his  ‘demob  suit’  in  1946 


grain  meant  that  beer  pro- 
duction was  cut  by  50  per 
cent  and  the  only  conces- 
sion granted  to  a popular 


Hon  faring  long  queues  and 
shortages  was  a slight  in- 
crease in  corn  beef  rations. 
Police  and  Ministry  of 


Food  mounted  a campaign 
to  arrest  black-marketeers. 

The  health  minister,  An- 
eurin  Bevan,  told  the 
country  that  tuberculosis 
and  venereal  disease 
remained  a major  problem 
but  vowed  that  a national 
health  service  would  be  set 
up,  providing  health  care 
for  alL  The  government 
also  promised  free  school 
rally  and  dinners. 

TTi ere  was  a desperate 
housing  shortage.  The  gov- 
ernment announced  that  it 
was  to  look  into  the  build- 
ing of  new  towns,  and 
promised  cash  to  cities  like 
Coventry  and  Hull,  which 
had  been  severely 
damaged. 

1946  also  saw  the  first 
civil  flights  from  Heathrow 
and  the  reintroduction  of 
league  football  following 
foe  end  of  foe  war- 


bread.  meat  and  butter  in 
America,  and  the  long  queues 
for  basic  items. 

Bom  in  1908,  Mr  Cooke  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College. 
Cambridge.  He  joined  the 
BBC  in  1934  as  a film  critic 
but  as  the  winner  of  a Com- 
monwealth Fellowship,  he 
had  travelled  throughout 
America  in  the  summer  of 
1933  and  fell  in  love  with  its 
landscape  and  people.  In  1941 
he  became  a US  citizen. 

Mr  Cooke's  soothing,  dead- 
pan style  and  eye  for  detail 
have  earned  him  a worldwide 
audience  estimated  at  34 
million. 

He  still  writes  his  scripts  on 
a manual  typewriter  In  his 
New  York  apartment,  doing 
the  corrections  by  hand. 

At  the  end  of  yesterday's 
broadcast,  Mr  Cooke  vouch- 
safed that  a journalist  had 
recently  asked  him  if  the  BBC 
had  asked  him  to  retire  and 
whether  he  planned  to.  He 
told  listeners:  “I  said  the 
answer  was  no  and  no.  I’ve 
noticed  if  you  retire  you  keel 
over." 


Baby  for  second  girl,  12 


Births  prompt  fears  that  young 
getting  poor  birth  control  advice 


SaByWeale 


A PLEA  was  made  last 
night  for  better  contra- 
ceptive education  for 
young  people  after  reports 
that  a West  Midlands  girl 
recently  gave  birth,  days  after 
her  12th  birthday. 

The  baity,  whose  father  is  a 
14-year-old  boy,  is  thought  to 
have  been  delivered  at  the 
girl's  home  in 
Wolverhampton. 

It  is  the  second  such  case  to 
emerge  within  a few  days, 
prompting  tears  that  young- 
sters are  receiving  inade- 
quate advice  on  birth  control. 

Last  week  police  and  social 
workers  in  south  Wales  began 
an  inquiry  after  a 12-year-old 


girl  gave  birth  to  a baby  boy 
in  Swansea's  Singleton  hospi- 
tal after  refusing  to  have  an 
abort ion. 

David  Nolan,  of  foe  Birth 
Control  Trust,  said  yesterday. 
“This  shows  that  more  money 
needs  to  be  spent  on  promot- 
ing contraception  and  advice 
for  young  people.  Parents  and 
teachers  have  to  judge  when 
foe  time  Is  right  to  give  out 
this  vital  advice.” 

Such  cases  were  extremely 
rare,  he  said,  but  there  were 
risks  involved  when  the 
mother  was  so  young. 

Details  of  the  birth  emerged 
after  a Midlands-based  coun- 
selling service  for  young  girls 
received  an  anonymous  call 
last  month  from  someone  ask- 
ing for  help  for  a 12-year-old 


who  had  given  birth.  Mary 
Harding,  of  Wolverhampton's 
Blenheim  Organisation, 
which  took  the  call,  said: 
“Uhder-age  pregnancies  have 
become  more  frequent,  and 
tbe  situation  Is . quite 
alarming." 

Yesterday  Jock  Gallagher,  a 
spokesman  at  the  girl's  local 
hospital.  New  Cross  in  Wol- 
verhampton. said:  “The  birth 
took  place  somewhere  in  Wol- 
verhampton. I believe  it  may 
have  been  a home  birth,  as  we 
do  not  have  a record  of  the 
child  actually  being  born 
here.” 

Duty  staff  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton council  and  local  police 
last  night  had  no  details  of  foe 
case. 

A police  spokesman  said: 
“There  would  certainly  be 
concerns  given  this  girl's  age. 
As  far  as  we  know,  at  the  mo- 
ment there’s  no  police  investi- 
gation going  on.” 


Finland’s  boozing  elite  gulp  towards  victory  in  the  drink 


Jon  Henley  on  board 
the  SQfa  Scandinavia 


Onlookers  toppled 
around  them,  but  Matti 
Puustinen  and  Risto  Salk- 
konen  kept  their  heads  up  — 
and  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs more  or  less  down  — to 


wipe  foe  floor  with  foe  opposi- 
tion in  Finland’s  seaborne 
drinking  championship. 

Cheered  on  by  a 200-strong 
crowd  on  foe  disco  deck  of  the 
Silja  Scandinavia  ferry 
churning  through  foe  Baltic 
at  the  weekend,  Mr  Puustinen 
downed  eight  bottles  of  beer 
in  1 minute  and  10.76  seconds 


Clydesdale  Bank  PLC  announces  that  its 
mortgage  rates  are  being  reduced  from  1 May  1996 
for  new  and  existing  customers. 

As  from  1 May  1996,  the  preferential  rate  of 
interest  for  Flexible  Repayment  Mortgage  is  being 
reduced  to  6.75%  per  annum. 

House  Mortgage  Rate  is  being  reduced  to 
7.25%  per  annum  as  from  1 May  1996  for  Mortgages 
and  Tailored  Personal  Loans — Revolving  Secured. 

With  effect  from  1 May  1996  Clydesdale  Bank 
tailored  Personal  Loan —Variable  Secured  Rate  will 
be  reduced  to  7.25%  per  annum  and  the  preferential 
rate  of  interest  for  Tailored  Personal  Loan  - 
Variable  Secured  will  be  reduced  to  6.75%. 


O3  Clydesdale  Bank 


— a feat  broadcast  live  on 
Finnish  radio. 

Mr  Salkkonen's  two-gulp 
technique  sent  down  0.3  litres 
in  1.61  seconds,  winning  him 
foe  Small  Tankard  class. 

“It  was  okay  — a fair 
result”  said  Mr  Saikkonen,  a 
tourism  student  aged  34.  He 
also  won  foe  Single  Bottle 
event  “I  prepared  for  foe 
final  round  by  meditating  on 
my  technique.  And  1 had  a 
practice  in  foe  sauna." 

The  contestants  had  been 
selected  from  about  5,000 
entrants  in  qualifiers  held 
around  Finland  — renowned 
for  its  prodigious  drinking. 

‘Tfs  a combination  of  art 
and  sport”  said  Mr  Puus- 
tinen, a mechanic  aged  21.  “It 
takes  a lot  of  experience  and  a 
lot  of  practice  — with  water, 
not  beer." 

Despite  having^consuined  14 
pints.  Mr  Puustinen  — who 
threw  up  only  once  during  the 
entire  event  — bounced  back 
to  win  a late-night  ffnai  round, 
downing  the  one-pint  Large 
Tankard  in  2.46  seconds. 

“Don’t  try  this  at  home." 
Harti  Pajari,  foe  champion- 
ship organiser,  warned  spec- 
tators. “It’s  tbe  gas  — it  just 
has  to  come  back  up  again.” 


But  if  the  champions  stayed 
relatively  sober,  many  of  foe 
1,500  passengers  did  not. 

'The  Finns  have  a very  dif- 
ferent alcohol  culture  to  other 
European  countries,”  said  a 
resigned  Thomas  June  11,  foe 
cruise  host  “Basically,  it’s 
nothing  to  do  with  socialising 
— it's  about  getting  drunk.” 

Finland’s  strict  alcohol 
laws  and  high  taxes  have  fos- 
tered a Nordic  tradition  of 
“booze  cruises'*  where  pas- 
sengers buy  cheap  duty-free 
and  drink  their  fill. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  scone 
were  already  out  for  tbe  count 
But  early  on  Sunday,  a victori- 
ous Mr  Saikkonen  thought  it 
might  be  time  for  a few  beers. 
"Just  six  ca*  seven,"  he  said. 
“Now  I might  get  drunk." 

He  plotted  a careful  course 
through  swaying  passengers 
trying  to  control  beer-laden 
shopping-trolleys,  avoiding 
prone  bodies  in  gangways. 

An  ambulance  stood  ready 
on  tbe  quayside  as  the  ferry 
clocked  at  8am. 

Filing  off  numbly,  the  pas- 
sengers headed  unknowingly 
towards  another  challenge: 
up  the  road,  police  were  wait- 
ing with  breathalysers  at  a 
roadblock. 


Plugged  in  and  turned  off, 
the  audio-zombies  move 
through  the  gallery  tracing 
preordained  steps,  obeying 
the  voices  in  their  heads. 
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Maev  Kennedy  on 
the  dilemma  facing  a 
church  with  a tomb 
relic  too  valuable 
for  it  to  ever  display 
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Legal  joust  looms  over  plan  to  sell  medieval  helm 


AN  exceptionally  rare 
medieval  jousting 
helm  is  being  sold  by 
an  Oxfordshire  church,  de- 
spite doubts  about  the  le- 
gality of  such  sales. 

The  helm,  which  origi- 
nally hung  above  the  tomb 
of  Sir  William  Barendyne, 
has  been  offered  to  the 
Royal  Armouries  for 
£80.000  — a fraction  of  its 
value  on  the  open  market  — 
because  the  church  wants  it 
to  remain  on  public  display 
in  this  country.  It  is  al- 
ready on  display  at  the  new 
Armouries  museum  in 
Leeds,  opened  by  the  Queen 
a week  ago. 

The  National  Art  Collec- 
tions Fund  has  offered  the 


Armouries  a £10.000  grant, 
subject  to  being  satisfied 
about  the  sale's  legality. 
However,  one  expert 
warned  that  its  sale  would 
set  a dangerous  precedent 
for  the  disposal  of  other 
church  treasures. 

The  Barendyne  Helm, 
made  in  England  around 
1500,  has  been  on  loan  to 
the  Armouries  at  the  Tower 
of  London  for  more  than  20 
years.  Ian  Eaves,  the  keep- 
er of  armour,  described  it 
as  “the  greatest  piece  I 
have  been  instrumental  in 
acquiring  in  my  period  at 
the  Armouries'*. 

Funerary  arms,  like 
tombstones  and  memorials, 
are  strictly  speaking  not 


the  property  of  the 
churches,  but  of  the  fam- 
, ilies  which  placed  them 
there.  Other  ecclesiastical 
courts  have  held  that  such 
armour  can  only  be  sold  if 
the  heir-at-law  is  traced. 

The  rector  and  church 
wardens  of  St  Peter’s. 
Great  Haseley.  have  been 
given  permission  by  the  di- 
ocese of  Oxford  to  sell  the 
helm,  although  no  heir  has 
been  traced. 

The  Reverend  Nigel 
Bryan,  who  took  over  the 
parish  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Great  Milton  18  months 
ago.  said  insurance 
requirements  made  it  im- 
possible for  a piece  of  such 
value  to  be  displayed  in  the 


church.  He  and  his  his  war- 
dens agreed  it  should  be 
sold.  The  parish  only  has  46 
people  on  the  electoral 
, register,  and  the  12th-cen- 
tury church  needs  expen- 
sive repairs. 

Claude  Blair,  former 
| keeper  of  metalwork  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  mu- 
seum in  London,  and  a past 
president  of  the  Meyrlck 
Society  of  scholars  of  ar- 
mour, whose  emblem  Is  the 
Barendyne  helm,  said  he 
was  very  sad  to  see 
churches  selling  such 
objects. 

He  warned  that  the  argu- 
ment that  the  helm  was 
now  divorced  from  its 
church  setting  and  could 


never  be  shown  there  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for 
other  church  valuables, 
such  as  silver,  which  have 
been  put  on  display  In  trea- 
suries. It  could  now  be  ar- 
gued they  should  be  sold  as 
the  connection  with  their 
churches  was  permanently 
broken. 

The  helm  is  extremely 
plain,  but  described  by  Mr 
Eaves  as  “a  big  beast  with 
tremendous  presence”.  It  is 
frog-mouthed  because  just 
before  the  moment  of  im- 
pact between  the  two 
mounted,  lance-bearing 
jousters,  the  head  was 
lifted  — leaving  the  wearer 
fighting  blind,  bnt  com- 
pletely protecting  tbe  eyes. 


‘No  clear  cause’  for  fall  in  breast  cancer  deaths 


Chris  MihiH 

Medical  Correspondent 

DEATH  rates  from 
breast  cancer  are  frill- 
ing in  England  and 
Wales  and  in  other  Western 
countries,  although 

researchers  are  unclear  why. 
a report  published  today  says. 

The  fell  in  this  country  has 
been  well  documented,  but 


cancer  scientists  say  it  is  now 
being  echoed  in  many  neigh- 
bouring countries  — although 
not  all. 

Breast  cancer  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  peaked  in 
1986  and  1987  at  around  57  per 
I 100,000  women.  They  have 
been  falling  since  and  are  now 
around  SO  per  100,000  women. 
By  1993,  deaths  were  10  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1985-89. 

In  numerical  terms,  there 


were  13.026  deaths  attributed 
to  breast  cancer  in  1993,  com- 
pared to  14,008  in  1989. 

The  new  study,  by  Carol 
Hermon  and  Valerie  Berai, 
from  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Journal 
of  Cancer,  looks  at  20 
countries,  analysing  mortal- 
ity rates  between  1950  and 
1992.  and  concludes  that  in  16 
there  has  been  a levelling  off 


or  a fell  in  deaths.  The  fell  is 
most  marked  among  women 
under  50. 

The  four  countries  not 
showing  a fell  are  Belgium. 
Hungary.  Poland  and  Spain, 
but  this  may  be  because  they 
had  comparatively  kny  rates 
to  begin  with. 

The  researchers  say  a num- 
ber of  factors  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fell,  chief  of 
which  are  earlier  diagnosis 


thought  to  be  having  an  effect 
in  countries  where  it  has 


its  effect  in  Britain. 

Changes  in  childbearing 
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Rescue  bid 
after  girl 
‘forced  into 
marriage’ 


Ertand  Clouston 


A GLASGOW  council- 
lor flies  to  Pakistan 
tomorrow  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  a 
Strathclyde  girl  aged  14  from 
her  forced  marriage  to  a shop- 
keeper aged  40. 

Mohammad  Sarwar  has  al- 
ready arranged  for  six  armed 
guards  to  protect  the  house 
where  Nazia  Haq.  her  mother, 
and  younger  sister  are  taking 
refuge  after  a summer  holi- 
day turned  into  a nightmare 
of  imprisonment,  beatings, 
and  involuntary  nuptials. 

Mr  Sarwar  said  yesterday: 
“My  first  priority  is  to  ensure 
the  women’s  safety."  Police 
confirmed  that  they  had  been 
investigating  since  July  tbe 
apparent  abduction  of  tour  fe- 
male members  of  the  Haq 
family. 

Fatima  Haq,  aged  48.  and 
her  three  daughters,  Nazia. 
Rifat,  aged  20,  and  Somera, 
aged  nine,  were  allegedly 
seized  by  kidnappers  wield- 
ing hockey-sticks  shortly 
after  travelling  from  the  UK 
to  the  north  Pakistan  city  of 
Multan.  Their  capture  was 
apparently  co-ordinated  by 
Abdul  Haq,  aged  59.  who  had 
followed  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

Two  weeks  later,  Nazia,  a 
second-year  pupil  at  Glas- 
gow’s Hillhead  High  school, 
and  then  aged  13,  was  mar- 
ried to  her  father's  nephew, 
Mohammad  IqbaL  It  is  al- 
leged that  in  the  days  preced- 
ing the  ceremony  the  women 
were  drugged  and  beaten  and 
Nazia  was  warned  that  her 
mother  would  be  shot  if  she 


Tbe  Barendyne  Helm  (above  left),  which  dates  from  around  1500  and  once  hung  over  its  owner’s  tomb  in  the  village  church  main  photograph:  scan  smith 


The  Barendyne  Helm  Is 
the  best  of  only  five  such 
surviving  pieces.  The 
others  are  in  St  George's 
Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle, 1 
the  Bargello  Museum  in 
Florence,  Sherborne  Castle 
in  Dorset  and  the  Wallace 
Collection  in  Hertford 
House,  central  London. 

Almost  nothing  is  known 
of  Sir  William  Barendyne, 
except  that  his  tomb  re- 
cords he  was  three  times 
high  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire. 
Bat  Mr  Eaves  said:  “The 
helm  shows  clear  signs  of 
having  been  used,  and  has 
the  marks  where  it  was 
struck  by  a lance,  so  you 
might  wonder  how  good  he 
was.” 


refused  to  sign  her  marriage 
document.  ^ . 

Earlier  Rifet  due  to  start 
an  honours  degree  in  btosci- 
ences  at  Glasgow  Caledonian 
university,  was  ordered  to 
abandon  her  current  fiance 
and  marry  an  illiterate  cousin 
aged  27.  Despite  initial  reluc- 
tance, she  is  now  apparently 
reconciled  to  the  union. 

The  mother.  Nazia,  and  So- 
mera  are  now  in  hiding 
following  their  return  to  the 
UK  after  the  intervention  of 
Pakistani  police,  alerted  by 
Mrs  Haq’s  outraged  relatives. 

Mr  Sarwar,  a cash-and- 
carry  millionaire,  hopes  to  be- 
come Labour's  candidate  tor 
the  Govan  constituency.  The 
councillor  for  the  Pollok- 
shields  district  described  the 
behaviour  of  Mr  Haq.  whom 
he  knows,  as  appalling.  "It’s 
difficult  to  believe  that  a 
father  could  treat  his  family 
lilcp  this.** 

Mr  Haq,  a businessman 
who  operated  in  Glasgow  for 
20  years  before  returning  east 
last  summer,  could  face  a 
charge  of  procuring  his 
daughter  for  under-age  sex. 
Police  said  that  a report 
would  shortly  be  delivered  to 
toe  Glasgow  procurator  fis- 
cal. 

As  Britain  has  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  Pakistan.  Mr 
Haq’s  fete  will  depend  on  the 
attitude  of  that  country’s  gov- 
ernment Under  Islamic  law 
as  it  operates  in  Pakistan, 
women  can  only  be  married 
over  the  age  of  16  and  never 
against  their  wUL 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
had  asked  the  High  Commis- 
sion in  Islamabad  to  make 
inquiries. 


and  better  treatment  Screen-  is  protective,  and  this  could 
mg  to  pick  up  breast  cancer  at  be  working  through  into  toe 
an  early,  treatable,  stage  is  lower  rates  of  breast  cancer 


being  seen  in  postwar  moth- 
ers. Tbe  average  age  at  first 


been  in  place  for  a number  of  birth,  and  the  number  of  ; 
years,  but  the  researchers  ray  childless  women,  decreased  j 
it  is  too  soon  yet  to  quantify  after  tbe  second  world  war. 


Scientists  say  it  is  not 
known  if  the  modem  shift 


patterns  may  also  be  a play-  towards  having  babies  later 
ing  a role.  It  is  known  that  in  life  will  affect  breast  can- 
having children  while  young  cer  rates  in  the  future. 


Mohammad  Sarwar . . . ‘priority  is  the  women’s  safety* 


NUS  leaders  face  grants  battle 
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Gary  Younge  reports  on  a second  attempt 
by  Blairites  to  ditch  free  education  policy 
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Students  gather  in 
Blackpool  today  for  an 
explosive  NUS  confer- 
ence as  the  Blairite  leader- 
ship attempts  to  overturn  toe 
union's  support  for  the  prin- 
: ciple  of  free  education. 

Labour  Students  on  the  ex- 
ecutive aim  to  ditch  the  pol- 
icy of  restoring  grants  to  their 
1979  level  and  uprating  them 
in  line  with  inflation. 

They  want  to  replace  grants 
with  a system  of  partnership 
funding  in  which  student 
costs  are  financed  by  a mix- 
ture of  taxpayers,  businesses 
and  toe  students. 

The  change,  defeated  at  a 
special  conference  in  Derby 


last  May.  will  be  debated 
again  tomorrow.  Both  sides 
admit  the  vote  wlU  be  close, 
so  the  support  of  the  growing 
number  of  non-aligned  dele- 
gates will  be  decisive. 

With  the  expansion  in  stu- 
dent numbers  and  erosion  of 
the  grant  over  the  past  five 
years,  Labour  say  the  current 
NUS  policy  would  cost  more 
than  £10  billion.  Jim  Murphy, 
tiie  union  president  and  a 
member  of  Labour  Students, 
said:  “The  reality  is  we  have  a 
policy  that  nobody  else  sup- 
ports. The  NUS  has  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  have  any 
influence  over  political  par- 
ties or  go  on  sloganising.” 


Rape  campaigners’  centre 
faces  eviction  in  rent  row 


Maggie  O’Kmie 

A LONDON  women's  cen- 
tre, whose  campaigning 
has  led  to  a number  of 
changes  in  the  law  on  rape  — 
including  getting  rape  in  mar- 
riage recognised  as  a crime  — 
is  due  to  be  evicted  from  its 
premises  today. 

The  charity’s  landlords, 
The  Housing  Association,  has 
won  a court  order  to  have  the 
King's  Cross  Women's  Centre 
evicted  after  trying  for  two 
years  to  increase  its  pepper- 
corn rent  of  £2  a week. 

Camden  council,  north  Lon- 
don. will  consider  an  appeal 
for  emergency  funding  to 
allow  tbe  centre  to  rent  other 
premises  early  next  week,  al- 
though it  has  been  reluctant 
to  step  In.  It  believes  the  cen- 
tre's legal  work,  which  is  of , 


national  significance,  should 
not  funded  by  a local  council 

The  Housing  Association,  a 
charity  providing  subsidised 
housing,  said  it  wants  toe 
centre  to  pay  a commercial 
rent  of  £6,000  a year.  “We  do 
not  think  it  Is  our  job  to  pay 
for  voluntary  organisations,’’ 
said  spokesman  Mick  Sweeney. 

But  Solueig  Francis,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the 
women's  centre,  said:  "We 
were  shocked  and  bewildered 
that  a community  housing 
organisation  could  behave 
like  a property  developer." 

Last  year,  toe  centre  took 
out  the  first  private  rape  pros- 
ecution in  England,  and  man- 
other  case  they  helped  two , 
prostitutes  who  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  had  i 
turned  away  — resulting  in  a 
man  being  sentenced  to  14 
years  for  rape.  , 
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Opponents  say  the  move  is 
an  attempt  by  the  leadership 
to  ’soften  up’  student  opinion 
in  the  likely  run-up  to  a i 
Labour  government  "They ! 
have  decided  they  do  not 
want  a policy  that  will  embar- 
rass a Labour  government 
and  are  laying  down  dead  be- 
fore we’ve  even  got  one,"  said 
Rosie  Woods,  a NUS  execu- 
tive member  and  supporter  of 
Left  Unity,  the  student  wing 
of  the  Trotskyist  group. 
Socialist  Organiser. 

Opposition  is  not  confined 
to  the  hard.  left.  One  Labour 
insider  on  the  centre  of  the 
parly  said:  “It  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  party,  but  that 
is  not  the  NUS’s  job  and- it 
could  backfire,  the  most  apoli- 
ticised  student  can  see  that  it 
is  not  in  bis  interests  to  drop 
support  for  grants.” 


The  conference  is  taking 
place  against  a backdrop  of  a 
massive  increase  in  student 
poverty  and  a trend  towards 
making  students  bear  the 
brunt  of  government  cuts. 

Grants  have  been  cut  by  20 
per  cent  in  toe  past  two  years. 
An  NUS  Values  For  Money 
survey  in  February  last  year 
found  one  in  three  students 
missed  meals  because  of  hard- 
ship, one  in  four  considered 
dropping  out,  one  in  three 
worked  part-time  during  term 
and  one  in  two  thought  their 
financial  situation  was  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  upon 
their  academic  work. 

A report  from  the  British 
Medical  Association  found 
that  university  medical  cen- 
tres were  dealing  with  in- 
creases in  stress-related  ill- 
ness and  eating  disorders. 
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BEEF  CRISIS  5 


Ministry  accused  of  helping  to  destroy  the  farming  industry  by  trying  to  protect  it  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 


Cut  in  aid  ‘helped  the  spread  of  BSE’ 


Decision  may  be 
near  on  slaughter 


John  Muffin 


THE  eradication  of 
bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy 
(BSE)  had  been 
made  much  more 
difficult  by  the  Government's 
decision  two  years  ago  to  cut 
compensation  to  formers  with 
infected  cattle,  a medical  ex- 
pert said  last  night 
Douglas  Latto,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the 
British  Safety  Council,  said 
some  farmers,  faced  with  los- 
ing money,  had  instead  de- 
cided to  seD  cattle  at  the  first 
sign  of  the  disease,  either  at 
market  or  in  the  abattoir. 
"Cattle  which  should  have 
been  incinerated  have  been 
getting  into  the  food  chain.’* 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
cut  compensation  in  January 
1994.  Farmers  who  hand  over 
cows  with  BSE  for  incinera- 
tion now  get  only  the  value  of 
an  older  cow.  a loss  of  about 
£200  on  the  approximate  £900 
for  a healthy  animal. 

The  ministry  had  acknowl- 
edged the  shortcomings  of 
such  a policy  four  years  ear- 
lier. It  had  raised  the  50  per 
cent  compensation  level,  on 
offer  from  August  1988,  to  the 
full  market  amount  In  Febru- 
ary 1990. 

Dr  Latto  said:  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  change  in  pol- 
icy has  contributed  to  a much 
higher  incidence  of  BSE  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  ministry’s  policy 
throughout  has  been  counter- 
productive. It  has  tried  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  instead  of 
the  consumer,  and,  by  doing 
so,  is  helping  to  destroy  it." 

Amid  growing  panic  within 
Britain's  beef  forming  com- 
munity, Douglas  Hogg,  the 
Agriculture  Minister,  sig- 
nalled that  the  Government 
might  bow  to  Labour  de- 
mands for  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  bora  before  1990,  when 
an  offal  ban  was  introduced 
and  farmers  were  banned 
from  feeding  meat  and  bone 
meal  to  cattle. 

Meal  infected  with  scrapie, 
the  equivalent  disease  found 
in  sheep,  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  onset  of  BSE. 
first  noticed  in  1986,  but  feed- 
ing the  meal  to  pigs  and 
chickens  was  permitted  until 
last  week.  Experts  believe 
some  cows  would  still  be  eat- 
ing it  Dr  Latto  said  that 
meant  the  killing  of  the  one 
million  older  cattle  would  not 
eradicate  BSE. 

As  McDonald's  announced 
it  was  no  longer  serving  Brit- 
ish beet  formers  were  desper- 
ate for  government  action. 


They  seemed  reconciled  to  a 
policy  o f selective  slaughter 
as  long  as  it  came  with  foil 
compensation.  That  would 
cost  the  government  about  £1 
billion. 

McDonald’s  move,  if  perma- 
nent, would  cost  the  beef  in- 
dustry at  least  £25  million  a 
year,  but  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union  conceded  that  the 
effect  of  publicity  surround- 
ing the  move  was  incalcula- 
ble. It  is  the  world's  second 
most  recognised  brand  name, 
behind  Coca-Cola.  One  offi- 
cial called  it  "the  most  devas- 
tating development  since  the 
Government  said  that  20 
young  people  with  CJD  may 
have  contracted  it  from  beef". 

Another  farmer  said: 
"There  is  no  livelihood  now. 
There  is  no  export  trade  and 
no  home  trade.  The  abattoirs 
are  just  shutting  up  shop." 

Paul  Preston,  chief  execu- 
tive of  McDonald's  UK,  said 
he  was  confident  British  beef 
was  safe,  but  it  was  the  cus- 
tomers' view  which  counted. 
Even  if  the  Government  an- 
nounced new  measures,  the 
ban  would  remain  if  custom- 
ers remained  suspicious.. 

Sales  of  beef  are  down  by  a 
third.  Supermarkets  were 
slashing  the  prices  of  beef  at 
lunch-time  mi  Saturday  but 
were  still  unable  to  encourage 
purchases.  Several  are  con- 
sidering a switch  to  fbreign- 
produced  beef.  Bill  Shannon, 
general  manager  of  Co-op 
brands,  said:  “What  we  need 
is  some  clarity  on  how  to 
manage  this  problem." 

There  are  fears  about  em- 
ployment. There  are  40,500 
farm  holdings  with  dairy 
cows  and  72,100  with  beef 
cows,  same  of  them  overlap- 
ping. The  abattoir  sector  em- 
ploys 15,400  people. 

More  than  half  the  coun- 
try’s 25,000  schools  are 
thought  to  have  taken  beef  off 
the  menu.  Pat  Fellows, 
national  chairman  of  the 
Local  Authority  Caterers 
Association,  said:  "Having 
been  involved  in  this  issue  for 
some  months.  I am  getting 
more  and  more  concerned.  On 
a personal  level,  I think  we 
have  to  be  safer  rather  than 
sorry,  and  we  should  not  give 
schoolchildren  beef 
products.” 

Michael  Young,  of  foe  Food 
Safety  Advisory  Committee, 
said  it  was  important  that  the 
Government  come  up  with 
proposals  to  deal  with  foe 
problem  quickly,  but  imple- 
mentation should  not  be 
down  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. It  had  conflicting 
roles  in  representing  both  the 
industry  and  foe  consumer. 


Soundbites 
on  beef 


‘We  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  infected  herds,  and 
replace  them  in  a sen- 
sible way  on  new 
ground,  and  that  is  the 
problem  because  the 
infection  can  persist  on 
grass  for  years’ 
Professor  Richard  Lacey 
of  Leeds  University 

‘[That  is]  the  most  ex- 
traordinary statement  I 
have  ever  heard.  Pro- 
fessor Lacey  must  be 
in  a minority  of  one' 
Leading  vet  Dr  Rosalind 
Ridley 

'People  are  now  mak- 
ing up  their  own  minds 
and  ignoring  the  Gov- 
ernment — who  are  so 
arrogant  and  out  of 
touch  that  they  no 
longer  seem  to  notice 
that  the  public  doesn’t 
trust  them’ 

Shadow  health  secretary 
Harriet  Harman 

Chicken  McSandwich  fills  the  Big  Mac  gap 


Beef  is  off  the  menu  at  this  McDonald’s  Is  Shaftesbury  Avenue  in  London's  West  End  until  supplies  of  European  beef  arrive  photograph;  david  sjlutoe 


Fast  food  outlets  winning  fight  against  burger  backlash 


Martin  Woinwrigfit 


ONE  thing  was  miss- 
ing from  the  cheerful 
debris  of  the  Black- 
bum  family's  lunch 
table  yesterday,  at  McDon- 
ald’s in  Guiseley  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Leeds. 

Among  the  dabs  of  ketchup, 
spilt  chips,  and  five-year-old 
Sophie's  Happy  Meal  mouse 
toy,  there  was  not  a speck  of 
burger.  Big  Mac,  or  any  other 
form  of  beef. 

“We  wouldn't  have  ordered 
burgers  even  if  they  had  been 
on  foe  menu."  said  Mrs  Sukie 
Blackburn,  who  gave  up  the 
meat  in  December  when  Pro- 
fessor Bernard  Tomlinson  an- 
nounced his  personal  boycott 
“We’d  already  stopped  giving 
it  to  the  children,"  added  her 
husband.  Philip,  who  is  in 
textile  sales.  ’Tve  not  been  so 
worried  for  myself,  but  foe 
uncertainty  has  persuaded 
me  now.” 

Sunday  lunch  custom  was 
down  at  the  usually  packed 
restaurant  and  "drive-thru", 
but  there  were  still  queues  at 
all  five  counters  and  few  seats 
to  be  had  round  foe  yellow 
and  red  tables  and  booths. 


TUB  Big  Mac  and  Quar- 
I terpounder  might  be  off 
the  menu,  but  there  is  still 
plenty  to  sink  your  teeth 
into  for  a fast  food  fix. 
writes  Vivek  Chaudhctry. 

McDonald's  vegetarian 
burgers  are  very  popular  at 
£1.59  each  or  £2.88  includ- 
ing french  fries  and  a soft 
drink. 

If  you  must  have  meat, 
there  are  Chicken  McNug- 


Manager  John  Hanson  was 
told  to  withdraw  all  beef  prod- 
ucts only  on  Saturday  night 
promptly  stepping  up  his 
Chicken  McSandwich  and 
Nuggets  order  and  running 
foe  Big  Breakfast  menu  for  an 
extra  hour-and-a-half  to  mid- 
day. 

"We've  still  had  plenty  of 
people  asking  for  burgers 
today,  mind  you,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  got  every  confidence 
in  our  product  but  in  present 
circumstances,  it’s  going  to  be 
European  beef  only,  starting 
on  Thursday.  Still,  when 
we’ve  told  that  to  customers 


gets  at  £1.59  for  six  pieces. 
Another  option  is  fillet  of 
fish  at  £1.39,  or  £2.88  In- 
cluding fries  and  soft 
drink. 

“We  were  doing  pizzas 
but  unfortunately  that  pro- 
motion has  stopped,”  said  a 
McDonald's  spokesman  at 
one  of  their  central  London 
branches. 

Other  burger  outlets  also 
have  plenty  of  alternatives. 


wanting  beef  this  morning, 
their  reaction  has  been 
mostly  just  surprise." 

Matthew  Jacques,  aged  24, 
and  two  friends  visiting  Leeds 
from  Birmingham  bore  this 
out,  eating  their  unaccus- 
tomed McSandwiches  under  a 
shelf  of  McFact  Cards  on  100 
per  cent  pure  beef  — "only 
prime  cuts  of  train  forequarter 
and  flank  are  used.”  Mr  Jac- 
ques would  have  gone  for  bur- 
gers had  they  been  available. 

“I  think  it's  a bit  of  media 
thing,”  said  his  friend,  Rich- 
ard Bateson,  aged  23.  But 
Cheryl  Evans,  downing  a cof- 


“We've  got  an  assortment 
of  fish  dishes,  chicken  bur- 
gers and  jacket  potatoes. 
There’s  still  a great  variety 
of  dishes  on  offer,  despite 
the  fact  that  not  many 
people  are  choosing  to  eat 
beef  these  days,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  Fatty 
Arbuckles. 

"We've  gut  vegetable  la- 
sagne, burgers  and  vegeta- 
ble salads.” 


fee  at  foe  next  table,  dis- 
agreed. "There  just  aren't 
enough  definite  focts  being 
given.”  she  said. 

"No  wonder  people  are  wor- 
ried. I mean,  suppose  you're 
taking  codliver  oil  pastels  — I 
heard  this  morning  that 
they’ve  got  beef  extract  in  as 
wefl.” 

Philip  Blackburn  had  taken 
in  a similar  report  about 
chicken  stock  cubes  contain- 
ing beet  while  Sukie,  rescu- 
ing two-year-old  Ben's  Match- 
box car  from  a chip  bag,  was 
concerned  about  beef  suet  in 
mix  for  baking  cakes. 


The  huge  number  of 
takeaway  kebab  restau- 
rants across  the  country 
also  provide  beef  dissenters 
with  useful  alternatives. 

Then  of  course,  there  are 
the  traditional  fish  and 
chip  shops,  and  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Indian 
food  means  that  a quick 
non-beef  snack  can  be  just 
as  enticing  as  a succulent 
burger. 


“Where  isn't  it?”  she  said. 
“You  feel  as  though  the 
answer  Is  to  eat  nothing, 
though  that’s  hardly  practi- 
cal/' PX-agmatic  rather  than 
practical,  Kevin  O'Hara  at  a 
nearby  table  commented: 
"Eat  a burger?  It  would  sim- 
ply depend  on  how  hungry  I 
felt  If  anything  has  gone 
wrong,  it’s  a bit  late  for  me  to 
be  worried.” 

A mile  up  foe  road  at  Harry 
Ramsden’s  fish-and-chip  res- 
taurant the  traditional  queue 
was  as  long  as  ever — though 
customers  were  not  under 
any  illusions  about  escaping 


beef  via  haddock  and  cod. 
Yorkshire  fish  and  chips  are 
traditionally  cooked  in  beef 
dripping  rather  than  the 
South's  preferred  oil. 

But  Hairy’s,  too,  has  aban- 
doned British  animal  fat  A 
spokesman,  Neil  Johnson, 
said:  ,rWe  changed  over  some 
time  ago  to  dripping  derived 
entirely  from  Irish  beef. 
We've  kept  a close  eye  on  the 
matter  and  EU  veterinary 
reports,  and  the  Irish  herd  is 
completely  free  of  the 
disease." 

Back  at  McDonald's,  the 
Filet -o-Fish  was  duly  going 
well,  while  foe  chain's  new 
Vegetable  Deluxe,  introduced 
in  response  to  customer  de- 
mand. is  expected  to  arrive  in 
Leeds  shortly  after  successful 
trials  in  the  North-west  Staff 
are  meanwhile  preparing  to 
flag  up  the  Dutch  beef  burgers 
due  to  come  to  foe  rescue  on 
Thursday. 

Huge  posters  of  Ronald  Mc- 
Donald in  a windmill  and 
clogs? 

“No,"  said  Robert  Parker  of 
McDonald's  British  head- 
quarters. "But  we  will  cer- 
tainly be  making  sure  that 
customers  know  where  we  get 
our  beef." 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  FARM:  a traditional  farmer  (below  left)  and  an  organic  farmer  (below  right)  on  the  controversy  threatening  thousands  of  jobs 


‘All  I know  is 
I don’t  trust 
scientists’ 


IN  ALL  the  uncertainty 
about  BSE  and  CJD,  foe 
only  certain  thing  l know 
is  that  1 do  not  trust 
scientists. 

Too  often  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  subjected  to 
some  headline-grabbing  sci- 
entific statement  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  a complete 
load  of  organic  manure. 

Do  you  remember  foe  Great 
Egg  That  Edwina  Laid  (on  foe 
finest  scientific  evidence,  of 
course)?  The  knee  jerks  that 


followed  drove  a lot  of  egg 
producers  out  of  business,  but 
foe  incidence  of  salmonella 
has  continued  to  rise  sharply. 

Beware  the  scientist  wav- 
ing a clean  bill  of  health.  I 
know  from  working  as  a 
sheepdipping  contractor  that 
organo-phosphorous  sheep 
dips  make  you  ilL  For  years 
scientists  disputed  that  but 
medical  opinion  now  is  that 
OPs  may  be  a significant  con- 
tributory factor  to  Parkin- 
son's disease. 


My  own,  totally  unscien- 
tific, observation  over  the 
years  does  suggest  that  when 
It  comes  to  man  versus  na- 
ture, nature  will  get  you  in 
the  end.  I don't  know  whether 
BSE  was  caused  by  feeding 
herbivores  the  crushed,  dried 
and  powdered  corpses  of 
other  diseased  animals,  but  it 
is  hardly  a natural  diet 

Farmers  were  obliged  by 
law  to  protect  cattle  against 
warble  fly  by  pouring  some 
very  nasty  organo-phospho- 
rous liquid  along  their  spines. 
We  do  not  know  ~ and  Maff 
[Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food]  is  not 
saying  — what  its  long-term 
effects  might  be. 

For  years  we  have  fought 
disease  with  antibiotics.  Now 
nature  is  producing  resistant 
strains  of  bugs  which,  a doctor 
friend  tells  me,  are  frightening 
the  medical  profession.  That 
may  be  foe  next  public  panic. 


All  forms  of  intensive  live- 
stock rearing  move  away 
from  nature,  and  without 
these  systems  we  cannot  feed 
ever-growing  populations. 

Nature  does  not  like  over- 
population. It  has  three  tried 
and  trusted  remedies  for  it  — 
war,  famine  and  pestilence. 
We  may  well  be  in  for  a spot 
of  pestilence. 

My  doctor  friend  has  a 
“worst  case  scenario”  of  10 
million  CJD  cases  by  2005.  No 
one  knows  what  causes  it,  but 
there  has  to  be  a'  scapegoat  — 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  is 
going  to  be  beef. 

I shall  do  my  best  for  beef 
by  continuing  to  eat  it  But  I 
am  prepared  to  bet  that  some 
scientist  will  pop  up  with  foe 
news  that  CJD  has  no  connec- 
tion to  beef  whatsoever  — but 
will  we  believe  him? 

R.  W.  F.  Poole  Is  a farmer  in  Aln- 
wick. Northumberland 


‘We  have  been 
struggling  to  get 
message  across’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


TIM  and  Jo  Budden  are 
seething  at  the  way  all 
beef  farmers  are  being 
tarred  with  the  BSE  brash. 

For  the  past  1 1 years  they 
have  farmed  300  acres  at 
Burlington,  north  Devon, 
and  pride  themselves  on 
the  qoality  of  the  beef  and 
Lamb  they  produce. 

Despite  the  disincentives 
inherent  in  government 


subsidy  schemes  they  have 
turned  Higher  Hacknell 
Farm  into  a fully  organic 
business,  and  run  a pedi- 
gree herd  of  about  100  cat- 
tle, a flock  of  850  sheep  and 
40  acres  of  organically-pro- 
duced corn. 

“We  are  a self-contained 
herd  and  have  very  strict 
controls  on  feed  stuffs 
which  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Soil  Association," 
Tim  Budden  said  yesterday. 
"Our  calves  get  their  pro- 


tein from  their  mothers' 
milk,  we  grow  our  own  oats 
and  the  cattle  are  fattened 
on  clover  grassland.  We 
have  proved  yon  can  pro- 
duce excellent  meat  with- 
out using  hormones  and 
fertilisers." 

The  Haddens’  self  con- 
tained herd  has  never  had 
so  much  as  a suggestion  of 
BSE,  but  they  are  nervous 
about  the  all-embracing  im- 
pact of  the  CJD  scare  and 
deeply  critical  of  what  they 
see  as  “stupendous 
b angling”  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  handling  of  the 
issue. 

“The  problem  has  largely 
arisen  from  within  the 
dairy  industry,  where 
calves  removed  from  their 
mothers  had  to  be  fed  with 
animal  proteins.  The  ma- 
jority of  traditional  calf 
producers  are  BSE  free." 

Tim  Budden  fears  that 


the  impact  of  the  latest  BSE 
scare  will  be  catastrophic 
for  large  parts  of  the  farm- 
ing industry,  but  sees  a ray 
of  hope  for  organic  produc- 
ers because  of  the  nature  of 
the  product.  Much  of  the 
farm’s  output  is  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  and 
through  farm  shops. 

Ian  Shears,  who  runs 
Highfield  Harvest  Organic 
Farm  Shop  at  Topsham, 
near  Exeter,  has  had  one  of 
his  busiest  weeks  in  the 
retail  trade.  “I  am  not 
rejoicing  about  it  but  we 
have  been  bashing  away  to 
get  the  organic  message 
across  for  a long  time.” 

He  said  the  scare  was 
making  people  think  more 


carefully  on  a general  level 
about  what  they  were  eat- 
ing. He  had  completely  sold 
out  of  organic  milk  during 
the  week  and  was  selling  a 
lot  of  gelatine- free  Jelly. 


You  zsrrt  measur-e 
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MAKE  HIS  DAY.  PUT  HIM 
IN  THE  DRIVING  SEAT. 


At  LEG0LAND*  Virateor  a chad 
fa  king  for  the  day  in  a land  with 
i»0  limits  on  imagtitalum.  . ' 

Set  tat  beautiful  parkland  in 
sight  of  Windsor  Castle,''  It’s'  a . 
family  theme  paric  quite  tmlike 
any  other  which  will  surprise, 
excite,  tayofre,  and  entertain  the 
entire  family. 

• Here-  children  can  learn:  to. 
drive,  design  bnfldbigs,  : join  the ' 
Circus,  brave  -the  Pirate  £ttb  or 
jost' marvel* 'ai.  the. models  of 
Miniiaai 

While  for  the  little  ones  there's 
the  fairy  Tale  Boat  Bide,  the 
Enchanted  Forest  and  a'UftMiae 
jR#L0*pIaytown*Anl  muchnsHe. 


The  Pa rk  is  open  daily  from 
10am  - 6pm  (8pm  In  July  and 
August]  from  29th  March  until 
39th  September,  plus  weekends 
In  October.  ’ 

We’re  Just  two  miles  from 
Windsor  via  Junction  & off  foe 
M4,  or  by  rail  via.  Waterloo  or 
Paddington -with'  a shattle  bus 
service  from  both  ^Windsor  stations. 
• Jf  .*»*’.  ter*  Or?  (*■•!$*;  !>2  *»:’■ 
it;  ifsotriaSfS  iwisy.  or  call  6980 
' 62  63  75  for  more  Information. 
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unity  on  union  in  Germany 


■ «>/£>  ’ 


In  Turin  this  Wt  ^ 

week,  Europe’s  ’*^1 

leaders  open 

potentially  * 

acrimonious  ' —a 

inter-governmental  conference 
to  review  the  Maastricht  treaty 
and  map  out  the  shape  and 
powers  of  the  European  Union.  In 
the  first  of  a series  on  the  view 
from  key  EU  states,  Ian  Traynor 
in  Bonn  hears  a country  speaking 
with  two  voices  — the  people’s, 
and  the  government’s 


WERNER  Hoyer, 
ardent  Euro- 
integration ist 
and  effectively 
Germany's  cab- 
inet minister  for  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  is  fond  of  citing 
the  great  German  public  in 
support  of  the  Euro-federalist 
policies  he  tirelessly 
espouses. 

The  European  citizen,  he 
said  last  week,  is  '•urgently 
demanding''  a common  EU 
foreign  policy.  “The  public 
feels  two  gaps  in  the  political 
union  particularly  painfully. 
One  is  internal  and  legal  pol- 
icy. the  other  is  foreign  and 
security  policy.  Both  concern 
areas  where  the  public  ex- 
pects European  action  be- 
cause they  see  that  these 
problems  can  no  longer  be 
tackled  at  the  national  leveL" 
The  source  of  Mr  Hoyer’s 
insight  into  the  ordinary 
European's  feelings  is  un- 
clear. But  his  assertion  bears 
scant  relation  to  the  views  of 
ordinary  Germans  as  shown 
in  opinion  polls. 

German  state  television 


and  Munich's  Sueddeutsche 
Zeitung  have  been  telling  a 
different,  probably  more  ac- 
curate. tale.  Just  over  half  of 
those  Germans  surveyed  said 
the  Bonn  parliament  should 
be  responsible  for  foreign  and 
security  policy,  as  opposed  to 
38  per  cent  who  would  vest 
this  authority  in  the  EU. 

The  same  preferences  ap- 
plied to  control  of  monetary 
! policy.  More  than  60  per  cent 
wanted  their  parliament  and 
not  Brussels  in  charge  of  eco- 
nomic policy,  almost  70  per 
cent  wanted  their  parliament 
to  run  employment  policy, 
and  almost  60  per  cent  wanted 
their  parliament  to  control 
social  policy. 

Poll  after  poll  has  shown 
two  out  of  three  Germans  op- 
posed to  trading  the  German 
mark  for  the  euro  common 
currency. 

In  short  the  German  public 
is  sceptical  when  it  comes  to 
the  pursuit  of  Mr  Kohl's  key 
foreign  policy  aim  — making 
European  political  union 
irreversible. 

That  campaign  moves  up  a 


gear  Later  this  week  when  EU 
heads  of  government  gather  in 
the  northern  Dalian  city  of 
Turin  to  open  a potentially  ac- 
rimonious bargaining  session 
reviewing  1991’s  Maastricht 
i treaty  and  mapping  out  the 
| EITs  future  shape  and  powers. 

It  is  clear  what  the  maxi- 
malist German  position 


tation  of  disappointment, 
Bonn  is  trimming  its  aims. 
Senior  German  diplomats  say 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s 
Strategy  is  to  leave  his  op- 
tions open.  Unlike  most  other 
EU  governments.  Boon  has 
not  issued  a White  Paper  on 
the  inter-govemmental  con- 
ference (IGC). 


‘If  the  British  don’t  want  to  board  the 
train,  they  won’t  hold  it  up  for  long’ 


would  be:  uniform  immigra- 
tion and  asylum  policies,  a 
concerted  European  police 
force,  common  foreign  and  de- 
fence policies  agreed  through 
majority  voting,  doing  away 
with  national  vetoes,  progress 
towards  turning  the  Western 
European  Union  into  the  EITs 
defence  arm,  and  greater  pow- 
ers for  the  European 
Parliament 

It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
list  will  be  frustrated,  not 
least  by  British  resistance. 

Before  Turin  and  In  expec- 


But  already  Britain  is  being 
blamed  for  potential  failure  in 
Turin.  “The  problems  we 
have  with  the  British  are  fun- 
damental and  insoluble."  Mr 
Hoyer  said  last  week.  “If  the 
British  don’t  want  to  board 
the  European  train,  they  cer- 
tainly won't  be  able  to  hold  it 
up  for  very  long.” 

Karl  Lammers,  one  of  Mr 
Kohl’s  key  EU  strategists, 
said  John  Major  cannot  be 
allowed  the  role  of  spoiler  in 
Turin.  In  a speech  in  Bonn 
last  week,  Mr  Lammers  said 


the  British  White  Paper  on 
the  EU  proved  how  the  Gov- 
ernment was  incapable  of 
action.  A . . 

Mr  Lammers  repeated  the 
clichfed  refrain  that  the 
“Franco- German  motor  of 
European  Union”  was  run- 
ning on  all  cylinders.  But 
there  are  key  differences  be- 
tween France  and  Germany 
and  the  relationship  between 
Mr  Kohl  and  Jacques  Chirac 
is  3 pate  shadow  of  the  pro-EU 
bond  between  Mr  Kohl  and 
Francois  Mitterrand. 

hi  a Joint  Franco-German 
paper  last  month  on  the  IGC, 
the  Germans  beat  a slight  tac- 
tical retreat,  agreeing  to  a 
new  notion  of  "constructive 
abstention”  in  fashioning  EU 
foreign  and  defence  policy 
snd  also  calling  for  all  mem- 
ber states  to  adhere  to  a "soli- 
darity clause",  but  a solidar- 
ity “which  naturally  also 
takes  account  of  individual 
member  states'  legitimate 
interests”. 

German  diplomats  admit 
this  is  backtracking,  forced 
by  Mr  Chirac.  The  Germans 


and  the  French  are  far  apart 
on  the  roles  of  national  pariia- 
ments  and  the  European  Par- 
liament Mr  Chirac's  predilec- 
tion for  unconsulted  solo 
moves  on  the  military  — 
whether  it  be  nuclear  testing, 
abolishing  conscription,  or 
Nato  policy  — have  infuriated 
foe  Germans  and  Bonn  sees 
the  French  as  positioned 
somewhere  between  the  Brit- 
ish sceptics  and  the  German 

enthusiasts.  . _ 

The  problem  for  Mr  Kohl 
and  Mr  Hoyer  is  that  their 
policies  enjoy,  at  best,  luke- 
warm support  at  home-  And 
that  could  be  further  tested  as 
Germany’s  economic  crisis 
worsens  and  unemployment 
soars.  , . , 

The  powerful  central  bank 
chieC  Hans  Tietmeyer.  was 
more  in  line  with  public  sen- 
timent this  week.  He  was  so 
critical  of  the  single  currency 
project  that  German  commen- 
tators declared  he  had  joined 
Britain’s  Eurosceptics 
against  his  own  government. 

Next:  France  and  tkeEU 


Queen’s  historic  visit  stirs  war  memories 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


THE  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
arrive  in  Warsaw 
today,  kicking  off  a 
visit  to  post-communist 
central  Europe.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  a reigning 
British  monarch  has  set 
foot  in  either  Poland  or  the 
Czech  lands. 

The  five-day  trip  to  the 
old  cities  of  Warsaw,  Kra- 
kow in  southern  Poland, 
Prague,  and  the  Moravian 
capital,  Brno  — for  centu- 
ries centres  of  European 
culture,  but  for  half  of  this 
century  stifled  under  com- 
munism — will  highlight 
the  rapidly  changing  face  of 
the  region. 

The  formal  centrepieces 
of  the  visit  will  be  the  regal 
address  to  the  Sejm,  the 
Polish  parliament,  tomor- 
row and  the  banquet  speech 
to  he  given  In  Prague  Cas- 
tle's spectacular  Spanish 
Hall  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. Stud  farms,  brewer- 
ies, ballet  and  war  memo- 
rials are  also  on  the 
itinerary. 

Following  a plea  from 
Britain’s  Jewish  commu- 
nity, there  has  been  a late 
addition.  The  Queen  is  to 
lay  a wreath  at  Warsaw’s 
Umshlagplatz,  from  where 
the  Nazis  deported  Jews  to 
the  Treblinka  death  camp. 

An  embarrassing  little  in- 
cident that  is  likely  to  be 
ignored,  however,  concerns 
a factory  60  miles  east  of 
Prague,  which  has  just  be- 
come the  beneficiary  of  her 
eldest  son’s  charity. 

The  Prince  of  Wales' 
Business  Leaders'  Forum,  a 
charity  active  in  promoting 
decent  private  enterprise  in 
post-communist  Europe, 
last  week  awarded  an  envi- 
ronmental prize  to  the 
Synthesfa  plant  in  the  town 
of  Pardubice. 

Synthesia  is  better 
known  as  the  manufacturer 
of  Semtex,  the  interna- 
tional terrorist's  preferred 
bomb  material  and  an  ex- 
plosive used  by  the  IRA. 
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Mixed  reception ...  In 
Prague  (above)  wartime 
experiences  of  Britain  and 
France  still  rankle.  There 
will  be  a warmer  reception 
in  Poland  for  the  Queen.  But 
in  a compromise  after 
British  Jews  called  for  her 
to  visit  Auschwitz  (right), 
the  monarch  will  lay  a 
wreath  in  central  Warsaw 


State  elections 
give  boost  to 
Bonn  coalition 


Our  Correspondent 
In  Bonn 

THE  German  opposition's  at- 
tempt to  steal  Chancellor  Hel- 


questions  would  have  been 
raised  about  the  longevity  of 
foe  national  coalition.  But  the 
FDP  scored  nearly  10  per  cent 
in  Baden-Wiirtlemberg  and 
comfortably  qualified  for  par- 


mut  Kohl's  thunder  and  por-  Lament  in  foe  other  two  polls, 
tray  itself  as  the  guardian  of  “Fantastic,”  said  Klaus  Kin- 
German  jobs  flopped  btrmiii-  keL,  foe  foreign  minister  and 
atingly  yesterday  when  the  former  FDP  leader. 

Social  Democrats  lost  up  to  Super  Sunday  was  widely 
five  percentage  points  in  viewed  as  a crucial  mid-term 


regional  polls. 

Germany's  “Super  Sunday" 
ballots  in  three  of  its  16  states 


bolstered  Mr  Kohl’s  Christian  the  outcome. 


test  for  Mr  Kohl  and  last 
night  his  Christian  Demo- 
crats were  well  pleased  with 


Democrat-led  government  in 
Bonn,  with  his  small  coalition 
partner,  the  Free  Democrats. 


The  results  mean  that  the 
Social  Democrats  have  lost 
their  ability  to  rule  alone  in 


rising  from  their  sick  bed  and  Schleswig-Holstein  and  will 


entering  all  three  regional 
parliaments. 


probably  forge  a coalition 
with  foe  Greens.  In  Baden- 


After  years  of  seemingly  Wiirttemberg.  the  Social  Dem- 
tenninal  crisis,. the  FDP  per-  - ocrats  are  drummed  oat  of  a 
formed  much  better  than  pro-  “grand  coalition”  govem- 
dicted  and,  for  the  time  being  meat  with  foe  Christian  Dem- 
at least,  it  looks  as  though  ocrats  into  opposition. 


talk  of  a coalition  collapse  in 
Bonn  has  been  banished. 


One  hundred  days  Into  Mr 
Lafontaine's  stewardship  of 


The  principal  lorera  of  foe  the  SPD,  the  Baden-WOrttem- 
three  polls  — in  Baden-Wfirt  berg  poll,  in  particular,  is  a 
temberg,  in  the  western  state  shattering  blow  to  his  revival- 
of  Rhinehmd-Palatmate.  and  ist  ambitions.  The  SPD  fought 
in  the  northern  state  of  a populist  campaign  in  the 


Schleswig-Holstein  — were 
the  Social  Democrats,  in 


s southern  state,  de- 
a postponement  of 


national  opposition  for  18  the  scheduled  1999  launch  of 
years  and  hoping  for  better  the  single  European  currency 


times  under  their  new  leader, 
Oskar  Lafontaine. 


and  a halt  to  the  Immigration 
of  ethnic  Germans  from  the 


Early  projections  showed  former  Soviet  Union  to  save 
foe  Social  Democrats  down  German  jobs, 
around  four  percentage  But  the  party  polled  only  a 
points  in  the  southern  and  projected  25.6  per  cent  down 
western  states  and  five  points  almost  four  points  on  1992. 


down  in  tiie  north. 

‘It's  a surprising  and  a 
very  disappointing  result,” 


“The  grand  coalition  is  at  an 
end,”  said  Erwin  Teufel,  the 
state's  Christian  Democratic 


said  Ulrich  Maurer,  a leading  prime  minister.  "The  SPD 
Stuttgart  Social  Democrat  waged  a frightful  campaign.  It 
All  eyes  were  on  foe  FOP'S  has  destroyed  more  in  foe 
performance.  BT  it  had  failed  past  three  weeks  than  In 
to  muster  the  five  per  coot  years  and  quite  rightly  it  has 
needed  to  enter  parliament  been  punished.” 


endless  toasts  and  Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler  in 
speeches.  Munich  in  1938,  prompting 

— — ......  - On  the  whole,  the  Poles  Chamberlain's  empty  claim 

Through  the  ructions  of  I are  we  LI -disposed  because  it  of  having  achieved  “peace 


transition  from  commu- 
nism, Poland  and  the  Czech 
Republic  bave  much  in 
common,  but  they  have  dif- 
ferent experiences  of  Brit- 
ain, something  that  will 
probably  be  discreetly  com- 
mented upon  during  the 


was  Hitler's  invasion  of  in  our  time”. 


that  country  in  September 

1939  that  brought  the  Brit- 


ish declaration  of  war  nexed  the  Sudetenland 


The  Nazis  marched  into  and  a Bohemian  protector- 
Czechoslovakia  and  an-  ate  In  the  Czech  lands. 


War,  in  March  1939,  foe  appeasement,  this  time 
Germans  occupied  and  par-  towards  the  Russians,  in  its 
titioned  all  of  Czechoslova-  wariness  of  allowing  the 
Ida,  establishing  a puppet  former  Soviet  satellites  to 
fascist  regime  in  Slovakia  join  Nato  for  fear  of  offend- 


• The  US  first  lady,  Hillary 


towards  the  Russians,  in  its  Rodham  Clinton,  sought  to 
wariness  of  allowing  the  boost  foe  morale  of  families 
former  Soviet  satellites  to  of  US  troops  on  peacekeep- 


against  the  Nazis. 


area,  populated  then 


Those  experiences  still 
rankle  in  Prague,  particu- 


join  Nato  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing Moscow. 

This  is  a theme  that  is 
bonnd  to  surface  when 
President  Vaclav  Havel 


The  Czechs  remain  wary  ethnic  Germans.  Six  larly  in  the  post-communist  takes  foe  floor  In  foe  Span-  Clinton  is  to  visit  front-line 
of  Britain  and  France  be- 1 months  before  the  formal  | era.  The  perception  is  that  | ish  Hall  on  Wednesday  ] US  troops  in  the  former  Yu- 
cause  they  sacrificed 


boost  foe  morale  of  families  Church  ‘colluded  with  Paris 

to  expel  refugee  protesters’ 

day  as  she  opened  an  eight- 

day  goodwill  tour  at  the  1st  — Four  hundred  immigrants. 

Armoured  Division  base  at  Buwl  a,,IUl " some  asylum-seekers  and 

Bamnhold,  Germany.  Mrs  others  with  French-bora  chil- 

CUnton  is  to  visit  front-line  French  Catholic  dren  or  spouses,  occupied 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Paris 


onset  of  the  Second  World  j the  West  is  again  guilty  of  j evening. 


goslavia  today. 


World  news  in  brief 


THE  French  Catholic  dren  or  spouses,  occupied 
Church  colluded  with  Saint- Am  broise  last  Monday, 
police  over  the  expulsion  of  demanding  swift  action  to  se- 
niors than  60  immigrants  who  cure  their  status  in  France, 
had  occupied  a Paris  church,  On  Friday,  they  were 
human  rights  activists  evicted  from  the  church  by 
claimed  yesterday.  riot  police  and  43  of  them 

The  63  people,  who  were  were  detained.  The  remaining 
among  400  from  Mali  and  Sen-  protesters  occupied  a nearby 
egal  to  occupy  Saint- Am-  sports  centre,  which  was 
broise  parish  church  in  cen-  stormed  early  yesterday,  lead- 
tral  Paris  last  weds,  were  ing  to  a further  20  arrests, 
taken  to  a detention  centre  for  The  archbishon  of  Paris. 


Bosnian  rivals  prepare  to  free  prisoners 

■BOSNIA’S  former  warring  | Coium  Murphy,  a spokesman  | nomic  consequences,”  Mr 
^Vparties  geared  up  to  | for  Carl  Bildt.  the  interna- 1 Murphy  said. 

Prime  ministers  from  five 


^•parties  geared  up  to 
release  more  prisoners  yes- 
terday after  foe  big  powers 
threatened  to  withhold  recon- 
struction aid  if  they  reneged 
on  obligations  undertaken  in 
the  Dayton  peace  accord. 

"We  have  a commitment 


Coium  Murphy,  a spokesman 
for  Carl  Bildt.  tlie  interna- 
tional community's  High  Rep- 
resentative in  Bosnia. 

Mr  Murphy  added  that  Bos- 


Minsk  marches 

_ up  the  tacts  of  foe  killing  of 

against  merger  Michael  DeVine.  an  Ameri- 

can  innkeeper,  in  Guatemala 
Up  to  30,000  Bielarussians  in  1990,  US  officials  have  con- 


Prime  ministers  from  five  staged  an  unprecedented  post-  eluded.  The  officials  are 
big  powers  met  on  Saturday  Soviet  rally  yesterday  against  weighing  new  accusations 
and  vowed  to  postpone  a fun-  their  president’s  plans  to  from  within  the  Guatemalan 


nlan  Croats  had  said  they  draising  conference  for  Bos-  merge  with  Russia,  inarching  armed  forces  implicating  the 


would  release  10  of  their  51 
prisoners  by  foe  end  of  today. 


nian  reconstruction  if  the  par-  through  Minsk  and  besieging  country’s  military  and  intelli- 
ties  did  not  release  their  state  television  offices.  gence  chieft  in  the  killing  of  a 


ing  to  a further  20  arrests. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris, 
illegal  immigrants  after  a CardinaJ  Jean-Marie  Lus- 
dawn  raid  by  riot  police  yes-  tiger,  last  week  defended  the 
terday  morning.  Many  are  ex-  decision  to  Hand  over  the 
pected  to  be  expelled.  Henri  keys  of  the  church  to  police. 
Leclerc.  a barrister  who  Father  Yves  de  Mailman  a 
heads  the  French  Human  spokesman  fear  the  diocese, 
Rights  League,  said  the  immi-  Raid  yesterday:  “We  did  give 
grants  and  their  supporters  foe  police  our  blessing  but  we 
had  been  duped  by  Church  were  urged  to  do  so  by  foe 
and  state.  "These  people  ware  interior  ministry." 
in  a desperate  situation,  tired  Father  Jean-Pierre  Caveau, 
of  waiting  years  to  have  their  vicar  of  Saint-Ambroise,  said 
refugee  status  confirmed.  We  his  prime  concern  was  to 


“Tlie  High  Representative  prisoners.  The  Bosnian  gov-  The  demonstrators  left  at 


from  the  Serb  side  to  release  on  Sunday  called  upon  the  eminent  freed  109  prisoners  on  the  urging  of  police,  but  riot 


all  prisoners  from  noon  today 
except  those  who  are  consid- 
ered war  criminals,"  said 


Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats  to 
immediately  release  the  pris- 
oners they  hold  or  face  eco- 


Saturday  evening.  —Reuter. 
The  dead  and  foe  deadline, 
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Nasa  savours  docking  success 
as  it  plans  for  joint  space  station 

AS  astronauts  slept  after  j two  years  of  American  pres- 
tlie  docking  of  space  shut-  ence”  on  board  Mir. 


state  television  offices.  genre  chiefs  In  the  killing  of  a 

The  demonstrators  left  at  Guatemalan  guerrilla.  — NYT. 
foe  urging  of  police,  but  riot 

police  beat  small  groups  out-  Benin  COmeoaCK 
side  foe  headquarters  of  foe  Former  Marxist  military 
security  service.  Several  pro-  ruler  Mathieu  Kerekou  con- 
testers  were  left  apparently  soli  dated  his  dramatic  come 
unconscious.  — Reuter.  back  in  Benin  yesterday, 

— j when  its  top  court  proclaimed 

Escapees  Mimed  him  winner  of  its  presidential 
At  least  16  people  have  been  election.  — Reuter, 
killed  in  Libya  in  four  days  of 
clashes  between  foe  army  and 
about  400  escaped  prisoners. 


New  offensive 

The  Sri  Lankan  military  is  ex- 


^ . . . had  asked  for  an  interior  min-  keep  the  church  open  for  wor- 

Utry  mediator  to  be  ap-  ship.  “We  could  Sot  guaram- 
“ElH?  f P0111^  ^ had  received  as-  tee  their  safety  in  the  churck 

5SSSSE-*11-  g&ffiff™1* sanit^ 


tie  Atlantis  with  foe  Russian 
space  station  Mir.  Nasa  chiefs 
paused  yesterday  to  savour 
the  third  successful  rendez- 
vous with  Mir. 

Atlantis  docked  with  Mir  at 


Atlantis  astronauts  Linda  Egyptian  border  be 
Godwin  and  Rich  Clifford  will  yesterday.  — Reuter, 
conduct  the  first  spacewalk  nil 
while  the  shuttle  is  united  OoasanjO  moved 
with  Miron  Wednesday.  One  of  Nigeria's  be 
The  manager  of  foe  shuttle-  political  prisoners 


travellers  arriving  in  an  pected  to  launch  a huge  new 
Egyptian  border  town  said  offensive  in  the  northern 


the  weekend  and  transferred  Mir  programme,  Frank  Cui- 
US  astronaut  and  biochemist  bertson,  said  foe  successful 
Shannon  Lucid  to  the  Russian  docking  underscores  how  US 
station  for  an  18-week  stay,  and  Russian  officials  have 


yesterday.— Reuter.  Jafftia  peninsula,  a govern- 

nh«eaNiA  m.UAfj  ment  newspaper  said  yester- 

ObasanjO  moyea  ■ day.  The  military  announced 
One  of  Nigeria's  best-known  that  4Q  soldiers  were  killed 
political  prisoners,  former  and  14  wounded  in  a rebel 
president  Olusegun  Obasanjo.  attack  near  the  town  of  Battf- 


Mir  programme,  Frank  Cul-  president  Olusegun  Obasanjo.  attack  near  the 
bertson.  said  foe  successful  has  been  moved  to  another  caloa.  —Reuter, 
docking  underscores  how  US  jail,  apparently  to  protect  him  . 

and  Russian  officials  have  from  a meningitis  epidemic  Ollier  mvBJ 


o 


She  is  to  be  followed  on  Mir  learned  to  work  together,  sweeping  the  Country.  — AP. 
by  at  least  four  other  US  as-  “We're  beginning  to  demon-  Ull  llrt 

tronauts  on  a rotating  basis.  strate  foe  things  that  we  will  MUnier  COVeT-Up 
"Shannon’s  a member  of  accomplish  as  we  work  Two  Guatemalan  presidents, 
the  Mir  crew  now."  Nasa  toward  the  international  two  defence  ministers  and 
said.  “So  we're  on  our  way  for  space  station."  - Reuter.  high-ranking  military  officers 


ym,  iiypcuemiy  iu  pruieti  turn  If  ill*!!*  hfiflC 

from  a meningitis  epidemic  lUHwPees 
sweeping  the  Country.  — AP.  A swarm  of  “killer  bees”  at- 
MnrHnr  ..n  tacked  a group  of  farmers  in 

Murder  cover-up  central  Costa  Rica  at  the 

Two  Guatemalan  presidents,  weekend,  killing  one  man  and 
two  defence  ministers  and  injuring  five  others.  Red 
high-ranking  military  officers  Cross  officials  said.  — Reuter. 


Most  people  see  Tony  Parsons  as  an  angry 
polemicist,  a bad-boy  street  ranter,  and  yet 
how  far  that  is  from  the  truth.  His  interviews 

are,  more  than  anything  else,  extended 

expressions  of  gratitude  that  he  has  been 

allowed  into  the  presence. 
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Jubilant  Taiwan 
hints  at  detente 


President  Saddam  Hussain  prays  in  a shrine  in  Saxnaara,  north-west  of  Baghdad,  daring  a provincial  torn*  In  the  run-up  to  yesterday’s  election  to 
Iraq  s national  assembly.  Millions  of  Iraqis  voted  in  the  first  parliamentary  poll  since  the  1991  Golf  war,  with  ostensibly  independent  candidates  far 
outnumbering  those  of  the  ruling  Ba’ath  Party.  The  259-seat  parliament  has  no  real  power  and  invariably  backs  President  Saddam’s  decisions 

O God,  woe  Montreal,  as  English  flee 


Quebec  separatism  is  robbing  a once  vibrant  and  beautiful  city 
of  its  social  and  economic  lifeblood,  writes  Anne  Swardson 


SOON.  Elaine  and 
Sidney  Perzow  will 
load  up  the  three 
children  and  head  to 
rainy  Vancouver,  leaving 
their  babysitter  of  12  years, 
the  city  where  Elaine  grew 
up.  her  widowed  father,  a 
bilingual  culture  and  any 
hope  of  building  a snow- 
man in  winter. 

For  the  Perzows,  quitting 
Montreal  is  expensive,  bnt 
the  only,  choice.  *Tu  leav- 
ing because  of  the  economy 
and  the  bleak  future  here. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  cut 
your  losses  and  start  over.” 
said  Mrs  Perzow.  aged  40. 
“It’s  hard  enough  to  live 
with  the  kind  of  stresses 
life  always  presents.” 

Quebec’s  unresolved 
Issue  of  separation  from 
Canada  "just  compounds 
it",  she  added. 

The  Perzows’  move  is 
symptomatic  of  the  decline 
of  .Montreal.  The  city  that 
once  was  Canada’s  finan- 
cial and  cultural  centre  is 


Turkey  offers 
Greece  talks 
on  Aegean 
islands  row 


in  serious  trouble.  Its  tax 
base  is  eroding,  poverty  is 
increasing,  roads  are  dete- 
riorating and  citizens  are 
leaving. 

English-speakers,  trou- 
bled by  last  year’s  hard- 
fought  referendum  on 
Quebec  separation  which 
federalists  won  by  just  one 
percentage  point,  are  de- 
parting for  other  provinces 
and  the  United  States,  fear- 
ing the  next  battle  will  go 
the  separatists’  way  ."  . 

Today  Montrealers,  go  to 
the  polls  in  byelections  for 
two  seats  in  the  national 
parliament  which  are  seen 
as  a barometer  for  the 
strength  of  separatist  senti- 
ment. If  the  seats,  formerly 
held  by  the  pro-federalist 
Liberal  Party,  are  taken  by 
the  separatist  Bloc  Quebe- 
cois  it  would  be  an  ominous 
sign  for  Prime  Minister 
Jean  Chretien’s  drive  for 
national  unity. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  pan- 
ic has  reached  new  heights 


with  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  “partition”,  the  no- 
tion that  if  Quebec  can  be 
separated  from  Canada  by  a 
democratic  vote,  as  sepa- 
ratists contend,  Montreal 
can  be  separated  from 
Quebec  in  the  same  way. 
Various  options  have  been 


‘No  matter  what 
happens,  we  of  the 
linguistic  minority 
will  suffer* 


floated,  including  the  desig- 
nation of  Montreal  as  an  in- 
dependent city-state.  Some 
English-speakers  are  en- 
thusiastic: others  see  it  as 
another  step  towards  Mon- 
treal’s ruin. 

Montreal  is  a beautiful 
city  with  a rich  cultural 
and  social  life  — and  a dis- 
appearing economy.  Since 


last  October’s  referendum, 
many  corporations  have 
been  laying  plans  to  leave. 

Housing  construction  has 
fallen  off  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years.  Unemployment 
and  poverty  are  higher 
than  in  any  other  big  Cana- 
dian city.  So  much  office 
space  is  vacant  Montreal- 
ers are  no  longer  amused 
by  the  old  saw  about  the 
visitor  who  asked  wbo  “A. 
Loner”  was  because  he 
seemed  to  own  every  build- 
ing in  town  (a  loiter  means 
to  jet). 

“The  city  of  Montreal  is 
becoming  a place  for  immi- 
grants. the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly,” said  Peter  Trent, 
mayor  of  Westmount,  a 
largely  English-speaking 
enclave. 

Barbara  Rubin  Wainrib. 
a psychologist,  surveyed 
hundreds  of  people  on  how 
they  felt  after  the 
referendum. 

Nearly  half  said  life  felt 
out  of  balance.  One  wrote: 
“We  are  setting  a plan  in 
motion  to  leave  within  two 
years.  I can’t  describe  to 
you  the  fear,  despair, 
anger,  depression  I experi- 


Chris NuttaU  hi  Ankara 


THE  new  Turkish  prime 
minister,  Mesut  Yilmaz, 
yesterday  offered  Greece  un- 
conditional talks  on  the 
future  of  the  Aegean. 

Mr  Yilmaz  told  a news  con- 
ference in  Ankara  that  he 
wanted  to  open  a new  chapter 
in  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Greece. 

The  two  traditional  rivals 
came  close  to  war  in  January 
over  possession  of  an  unin- 
habited Aegean  islet  known 
as  Kardak  in  Turkey  and  Imia 
in  Greece.  The  OS  president. 
Bill  Clinton,  intervened  to  de- 
fuse the  crisis  but  both 
countries  then  went  on  a dip- 
lomatic offensive  to  convince 
allies  of  their  territorial  rights. 

Greece  has  tried  to  cancel  a 
meeting  between  the  Euro- 
pean Union  and  Turkey  this 
week  and  to  veto  an  EU  aid 
package  worth  over  £300  mil- 
lion because  of  “Turkish  ag- 
gression”. It  wants  to  take  the 
Kardak/ImLa  issue  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice 
in  The  Hague. 

Mr  Yilmaz  indicated  that 
Turkey  might  agree  to  this.  “I 
am  proposing  to  Greece  to  en- 
gage in  a comprehensive  pro- 
cess of  peace  settlement  that 
will  not  exclude  from  the  be- 
ginning any  method  of  settle- 
ment including  third-party 
arbitration."  he  said. 

The  Aegean  tensions  centre 
on  Greece  reserving  the  right 
under  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  convention  to 
extend  its  territorial  wafers 
from  six  to  12  nautical  miles 
in  a sea  crowded  with  Greek 
islands  close  to  the  Turkish 
coast.  Turkey  has  not  ratified 
the  convention  and  has 
warned  that  any  attempt  to 
implement  it  in  the  Aegean 
would  be  a casus  belli.  The  di- 
vided island  oT  Cyprus  is  the 
other  main  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  interviews,  Mr  Yilmaz 
has  spoken  of  withdrawing 
Turkey’s  Aegean  forces  in  an 
effort  to  demilitarise  the 
region. 


Caring  tycoon  hailed 
US  stakeholder  hero 


Textile  chief 
Aaron  Feuerstein, 
pictured  right,  is 
being  held  up  by 
President  Clinton 
as  a model  for 
corporate  good 
behaviour  after 
refusing  to  lay  off 
employees  when 
fire  wrecked 
hisfactory 

IN  America  It’s  never  too 
late  to  become  a hero.  At 
70.  Aaron  Feuerstein,  a tex- 
tile manufacturer  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  become  the 
living  symbol  of  the  stake- 
holder economy. 

While  government  action 
can  improve  the  corporate 
bottom  line.  President  Clin- 
ton said  in  his  regular  radio 
broadcast  at  the  weekend, 
"many  of  America’s  most  suc- 
cessful businesses  have 
shown  that  you  can  do  well  by 
doing  right  by  employees  and 
their  families”. 

The  US  backlash  against 
lay-offs,  downsizing  and 
boardroom  greed  is  growing 
by  the  day.  Hence  the  presi- 
dent’s election-year  message 
on  “corporate  responsibility": 
hence  the  political  celebrity 
of  Mr  Feuerstein. 

He  is  now  a regular  on  TV 
talksbows  and  in  die  news- 
paper op-ed  columns,  his 
remarkable  story  Is  cited  fre- 
quently as  a model  at  corpo- 
rate good  behaviour. 

' In  the  rag  trade  he  was  al- 
ways well-known.  His  Malden 
Mills  textile  plant  in  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  gave 
the  world  Polartec.  the  inno- 
vative. fleecy  fabric  produced 
from  recycled  plastic  bottles. 
It’s  light  dries  quickly,  and 


stays  warm:  America’s  skiers 
and  hikers  swear  by  it. 

However.  Mr  Feuerstein 
owes  his  wider  fame  to  a dev- 
astating fire  at  his  factory  two 
weeks  before  Christmas  last 
year. 

Production  in  a boom  sea- 
son was  instantly  shut  down: 
The  plant’s  2^00  workers  as- 
sumed their  jobs  were  gone 
forever. 

But  the  veteran  boss  gath- 
ered his  staff  into  a high 
school  gymnasium  and  said 
they  had  nothing  to  fear:  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  million  (£l  mil- 
lion) a week,  he  would  keep 
them  on  toll  pay  and  even 
give  them  a Christmas  bonus 
of  $275.  He  promised  to  go  on 
providing  their  health  insur- 
ance for  another  90  days  and 
to  have  at  least  some  of  them 
back  at  work  within  the  week. 
He  was  drowned  out  by  a 
standing  ovation. 

“When  people  saw  the  dev- 
astation on  television,  they 
were  positive  that  the  79-year- 
old  owner  would  collect  what- 
ever insurance  he  could  and 
say  lore-bye,”  he  told  the 
crowd.  “We  don’t  operate  that 
way." 

Massachusetts  citizens 
promptly  deluged  the  plant 
with  donations  and  Christ- 
mas gifts.  President  Clinton 


invited  the  mill  owner  to 
Washington  for  his  annual 
State  of  the  Union  address, 
where  he  listed  Mr  Feuerstein 
as  a hero  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr  Feuerstein  says  his  con- 
duct is  only  natural  in  a firm 
that  has  been  in  the  family  tor 
four  generations,  and  which 
began  as  a peddler's  cart 
pushed  by  his  Immigrant 
grandfather. 

“1  haven’t  really  done  any- 
thing. I don't  deserve  credit,” 
he  says.  “Corporate  America 
has  made  it  so  that  when  you 
make  as  much  money  as  I do, 
it's  abnormal.” 

He  attributes  his  social  con- 
science to  his  orthodox  Juda- 
ism. Quoting  the  ancient  sage 
Rabbi  Hillei,  he  adds:  “In  a 
situation  which  is  devoid  of 
morality,  try  to  be  a man  and 
do  somrihing  worthwhile.” 

Mr  Feuerstein  has  become 
a model  of  the  corporate  re- 
sponsibilty  urged  by  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  In  an 
echo  of  the  British  debate  on 
stakeholding,  the  US  labour 
secretary,  Robert  Reich,  has 
proposed  tax  cuts  for  compa- 
nies that  look  after  their 
workers,  either  by  providing 
health  benefits  or  training. 
The  administration  is  anx- 
ious to  reward  those  corpora- 
tions who  buck  the  trend  for 
cost-cutting  through  mass 
Lay-offs  — and  to  penalise 
those  who  don’t 

Mr  Reich  has  lavished 
praise  on  Malden  Mills,  visit- 
ing the  plant  last  month. 
“They  treat  their  workers  as 
assets  to  be  developed,  not  as 
costs  to  be  cut"  he  says. 

Mr  Feuerstein’s  product  is 
environmentaUy-friendly.  He 
is  a benefactor  for  his  local 
community. 

Best  of  all,  back  in  the  1960s 
he  refused  to  follow  the  rest  of 
the  textile  industry  and  head 
south  — where  black  workers 
were  routinely  paid  lower 
wages. 

“My  grandfather  came  here 
from  Hungary  for  political 
freedom,  and  I was  not  about 
to  sell  my  soul  for  cheep 
labour.”  he  says. 


enced  prior  to  the  referen- 
dum. My  family  has  been 
here  for  200  years.  I fee! 
that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, we  of  the  [Linguistic) 
minority,  no  matter  what 
our  race  or  ethnic  origin, 
will  suffer.” 

One  old-stock  French- 
speaker  said  her  children 
and  their  spouses  were  so 
divided  family  members 
bad  not  spoken  to  one  an- 
other for  two  weeks.  These 
responses  come  from  resi- 
dents of  a city  long  consid- 
ered a monument  to  bilin- 
gualism. About  55  per  cent 
of  Montrealers  are  native 
speakers  of  French,  an- 
other 19  per  cent  grew  up 
speaking  English,  and 
26  per  cent  have  a third 
language  as  their  native 
tongue.  Workers  of  all 
kinds  shift  languages  at 
will.  — Washington  Post. 


AS  THE  euphoria  sub- 
sided yesterday  after 
Taiwan's  weekend 
election,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  any  Chinese  soci- 
ety. Taiwan  confronted  the 
issue  that  had  dominated  the 
campaign  but  which  Presi- 
dent Lee  Teng-hui  ignored  in 
his  victory  speech  — China. 

There  was  speculation  in 
Taipei  that  juri  as  Richard 
Nixon  broke  the  ice  with  Beij- 
ing in  1972,  Mr  Lee  might 
seek  accommodation  with 
China  before  an  inauguration 
ceremony  on  May  20. 

“This  mandate- allows  him 
to  make  concessions.  He  has 
established  himself  as  some- 
one who  stands  up  to  China. 
Now  be  can  step  back.”  said 
Samuel  Woo  at  National 
Cheng  Chi  University.  The 
failure  of  Beijing  to  scare  vot- 
ers off  Mr  Lee.  according  to 
this  optimistic  scenario, 
could  also  allow  Jiang  Zemin. 
China’s  Communist  Party 
leader,  to  stand  up  to  more 
bellicose  elements  in  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army. 

Mr  Lee’s  triumph,  with 
54  per  cent  of  the  vote,  marks 
a stinging  defeat  for  China's 
policy  of  military  intimida- 
tion. due  to  continue  today 
with  the  final  phase  of  a 
week-long  display  of  ground, 
air  and  naval  forces  near  Tai- 
wanese-held islands  off  the 
coast  of  Fujian. 

While  China  had  derided 
the  poll  as  a sham.  76  per  cent 
of  Taiwan’s  14  million  voters 
cast  ballots.  In  its  first  com- 
ment yesterday,  Beijing  said 
voters  bad  “dealt  a heavy” 
blow  to  the  cause  of  Taiwan- 
ese independence.  The  only 
candidate  overtly  advocating 
a declaration  of  statehood. 
Peng  Ming-min,  came  second 
with  21  per  cent 
Beijing  avoided  insulting 
Mr  Lee.  whom  it  had  con- 


How  the  votes  fell 


76  per  cent  of  Taiwan's  14  million  voted 

LUi  Yang-temp  Chen  LI -an 

For  compromise  with  independent  Buddhist 
China 


demned  on  election  day  as  a 
dictator  “leading  Taiwan  to 
the  abyss  of  misery”. 

Washington,  its  policy  of  so- 
called  engagement  with  China 
in  tatters,  welcomed  Mr  Lee’s 
victory  but  will  be  urging  him 
to  curb  his  defiance. 

Mr  Lee  offered  no  immedi- 
ate signs  of  retreat  After  a 
celebratory  sing-aiong  in  Tai- 
pei he  vowed  to  “preserve  our 
national  dignity"  and  press 
on  with  efforts  to  raise  Tai- 
wan's international  profile  — 
the  policy  that  has  enraged 
China. 

But  Lien  Chan,  his  prime 
minister  and  running  mate, 
said  Taiwan  was  “seriously 
interested  in  thinking  about” 
a pact  with  China  to  put  a for- 
mal end  to  foe  civil  war  that 
divided  China  into  Kuomin- 
tang-controUed  Taiwan  and 
the  communist  mainland  in 
1949.  “We  should  pursue  a pol- 
icy of  peace  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  good- 
will. I am  basically  optimistic 
but  I think  it  takes  time.” 

It  will  also  take  a dramatic 
change  of  heart  in  Beijing, 
which  is  unlikely  to  be  satis- 
fied with  symbolic  gestures.  It 
demands  that  Taipei  abandon 
attempts  to  re-enter  the 
United  Nations.  The  official 


Xinhua  news  agency,  how- 
ever, hinted  Beijing  might 
want  to  put  foe  episode  be- 
hind it.  It  reported  briefly, 
and  without  any  mention  of 
the  word  election,  that  Mr  Lee 
bad  won. 

“We  place  our  hopes  on  foe 
Taiwan  people  and  ardently 
call  on  all  the  Chinese,  includ- 
ing Taiwan  compatriots,  to 
join  hands  and  make  unremit- 
ting efforts  to  oppose  separat- 
ism and  ’Taiwan  indepen- 
dence',"  Xinhua  quoted  an 
unnamed  official  as  saying. 

While  the  Democratic  Pro- 
gressive Party’s  pro-indepen- 
dence candidate.  Mr  Peng,  did 
badly,  two  candidates  favour- 
ing reconciliation  with  China 
did  even  worse.  Lin  Yang- 
kang.  the  most  fervent  advo- 
cate of  compromise,  came 
third  with  14.8  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  and  an  Independent 
Buddhist.  Chen  Li-an,  trailed 
fourth  with  9.9  per  cent 

“It  sends  a clear  message  to 
China  that  the  people  of  Tai- 
wan do  not  want  unification.” 
said  Parris  Chang,  an  MP  and 
chairman  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs committee.  “They  want 
either  separation  or  indepen- 
dence. People  are  defiant. 
They  don’t  want  to  be  part  of 
China.” 


Beijing  wishes  Hong  Kong  a happy  Christmas 


Reuter  In  Bering 


CHRISTMAS  and  Easter  es- 
caped the  fate  planned  for 
Hong  Kong’s  elected  legisla- 
ture yesterday,  with  China 
announcing  it  will  allow  the 
two  Christian  festivals  to  be 
observed  after  it  takes  back 
the  British  territory  in  1997. 

The  China-controlled  pre- 
paratory committee,  meeting 
in  Beijing  to  set  up  institu- 
tions to  rule  Hong  Kong  after 


the  handover,  said  Good  Fri- 
day could  also  stay,  but  foe 
Queen's  birthday  goes. 

The  committee  was  formally 
beginning  foe  process  that 
will  end  Hong  Kong’s  elected 
Legislative  Council  (Legco), 
when  China  resumes  sover- 
eignty on  July  l next  year.  It 
is  to  be  replaced  by  a provi- 
sional legislature  formed  by 
means  acceptable  to  China. 

“Some  people  recently  have 
raised  a motion  in  Legco  to 
use  one-man,  one-vote  general 


elections  to  seat  Hong  Kong's 
first  chief  executive,"  China's 
foreign  minister,  Qian  Qi- 
chen,  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee’s chairman,  was 
reported  as  saying. 

“They’ve  even  done  this 
laughable  thing  of  passing  a 
motion  condemning  the  pre- 
paratory committee.  This  is  a 
brazen  challenge  to  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  National 
People’s  Congress  and  an  ir- 
responsible act  towards  Hong 
Kong’s  people."  be  said 
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Cheap food 
for  thought 

Beef  is  not  the  only  issue 

THERE'S  a difference  at  McDonald's  today  all  right 
The  country’s  largest  burger  chain  has  stopped  selling 
burgers.  Not  because  they  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  their  British  beef  products  but  because  the 
public  has  suddenly  stopped  buying  them  for  fear  of 
mad  cow  disease.  It  was,  the  burger  chain  insisted 
yesterday,  purely  a commercial  decision  not  a scientific 
one.  But  it  is  a decision  which  other  retailers  seem 
bound  to  follow  for  as  long  as  the  current  mood  lasts. 
The  consumer  has  spoken  so  loudly  since  last  week's 
announcement  that  even  the  agriculture  minister  Doug- 
las Hogg  now  accepts  that  confidence  in  British  beef  has 
collapsed.  And  when  McDonald's  coughs  — the  650- 
outlet  rhain  normally  accounts  for  one  in  every  12 
slaughtered  cattle  in  this  country  — the  British  beef 
industry  catches  something  more  than  a cold.  McDon- 
ald's move  brings  home  the  seriousness  of  the  current 
crisis  as  no  other  single  event  could. 

At  times  like  this  it  is  easy  to  get  carried  away  on  a 
roller-coaster  of  possibilities.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  unknowingly  incubating  a potentially  fetal  con- 
dition is  the  stuff,  if  true,  of  catastrophic  future  shock. 
More  immediately,  the  knock-on  efforts  in  agricultural 
bankruptcies  and  concomitant  rural  economic  reces- 
sion are  headaches  enough.  The  sight  of  this,  of  all, 
governments  going  cap  in  hand  to  Brussels  to  ask  for 
emergency  intervention  subsidies  is  bizarre  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hogg  yesterday,  now  highly  probable. 
The  future  economic  price,  in  terms  of  a lower  pound. 
City  confidence,  worsening  balance  of  payments,  adjust- 
ments to  the  public  borrowing  requirement  and  the 
unavailability  of  tax-cuts  may  be  mind-boggling.  The 
political  effects  on  both  the  wider  European  Union 
negotiations  (a  price  would  surely  be  extracted  for  what 
Britain  wants)  and  the  Conservative  Party's  chances  of 
re-election  should  not  be  dismissed  either.  The  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  this  crisis  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
overstate  its  implications. 

In  which  case  it  would  be  wise  to  focus  on  two  broad 
policy  goals.  First  that  the  primary  object  of  policy 
must  be  to  restore  public  confidence  in  eating  healthy 
beef  In  the  short  run,  the  answer  clearly  lies  in  imports 
(as  McDonald’s  recognises)  rather  than  in  scientific 
reassurance.  In  the  longer  run,  domestic  beef  produc- 
tion methods  need  to  be  revolutionised,  or  at  least 
restored  to  the  conditions  which  existed  before  the 
onset  of  intensive  methods  and  concentrated  feeds. 
Second,  we  need  to  think  ahead  and  avoid  dealing  with 
this  and  other  food  crises  merely  by  the  crisis  manage- 
ment thrust  upon  us  at  times  such  as  this.  People 
bought  chicken,  lamb  and  pork  this  weekend  rather 
than  beef,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
industries  are  fundamentally  less  susceptible  in  any 
way  to  the  dangers  of  intensive  fanning.  For  50  years 
food  policy  has  been  dedicated  to  quantity  and  cheap- 
ness rather  than  quality  and  nutritional  value.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  only  with  farmers,  scientists,  civil 
servants  or  even  ministers.  It  is  also  the  consequence  of 
retailing  methods  and  dietary  habits.  We  pay  a high 
price  for  what  we  eat  We  need  to  rethink  the  food 
industry  from  top  to  bottom.  If  ever  there  was  a subject 
which  could  denote  a new  approach  to  politics  it  is  this, 
staring  at  us  from  our  shelves,  cupboards  and  tables. 

Martial  make-believe 

The  Chinese  need  to  live  with  reality 

CHINA'S  leaders  have  scored  a famous  victory  indeed. 
Beijing  claims  that  by  firing  its  cannons  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  it  successfully  dissuaded  the  people  of  Taiwan 
from  voting  for  the  overtly  pro-independence  Demo- 
cratic Progressive  Party.  Instead,  they  delivered  a 
comfortable  majority  to  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  whose 
Kuomintang  party  still  believes  (just  about)  that  There 
Is  Only  One  China.  But  Beijing's  triumphant  claim 
suffers  from  a slight  problem.  This  is  the  very  same  Mr 
Lee  who  has  been  labelled  by  the  Chinese  as  someone 
who  spends  his  time  "flagrantly  conniving  and  support- 
ing Taiwanese  independence  under  the  pretext  of 
constitutional  reform."  It  is  also  he  who.  in  Beijing's 
view,  is  “the  root  cause  of  all  disasters  on  the  island.” 

As  China's  rage  subsides  and  the  possibility  of  war  by 
miscalculation  recedes,  the  whole  affair  begins  to  look 
more  like  a martial  display  on  the  Chinese  opera  stage 
where  no  one  actually  hits  anyone  else  — unless  we 
were  just  lucky.  The  element  of  make-believe  is  found 
on  both  sides.  Mr  Lee  has  made  a virtue  of  ambiguity  on 
the  subject  of  independence.  His  description  of  the 
Taiwanese  elections  as  the  first  truly  democratic  event 
in  "5,000  years  of  Chinese  history"  is  a blatant  borrow- 
ing from  mainland  chauvinism  which  must  imply  that 
Taiwan  is  still  part  of  China.  It  hardly  squares  with  Mr 
Lee's  post-victory  declaration  of  aiming  to  "pursue 
national  dignity  and  firmly  establish  our  international 
place."  That  sounds  much  more  like  the  two-China 
heresy  or  its  one-China  one-Taiwan  variant 
The  fascinating  but  as  yet  unanswered  question  is 
whether  someone  behind  the  vermilion  walls  of  Deng’s 
Xiaoping's  forbidden  city  made  a big  mistake  or 
whether  it  was  part  of  a grand  design.  The  Chinese 
must  surely  realise  that  they  are  better  off  with  Mr  Lee 
straddling  the  divide  between  the  outright  pro-  and  anti- 
independence  forces  in  Taiwan  than  with  a straight 
contest  between  the  two.  So  was  Beijing’s  ratcheting  up 
of  tension  against  Mr  Lee  a subtle  plan  to  stampede  the 
pro-independence  forces  into  his  camp?  Or  was  it  a 
crude  miscalculation  by  diehard  military  conserva- 
tives, leaning  upon  the  weak  transitional  leadership  of 
President  Jiang  Zemin?  If  it  was  a deliberate  ploy,  it 
only  worked  at  the  price  of  severely  damaging  China’s 
international  reputation  and  producing  a face-losing 
result  If  it  was  an  error,  then  Mr  Jiang  may  have 
allowed  it  to  go  ahead  in  the  calculation  that  his 
hardline  opponents  must  now  take  the  blame. 

As  the  crisis  subsides,  both  Beijing  and  Taipei  will 
now  resume  grappling  with  the  consequences  of  an 
ambiguous  relationship  in  which  Taiwan  is  effectively 
independent  but  must  pretend  that  it  is  not  Both  sides 
have  said  that  they  wish  to  reach  a peace  agreement 
But  Taiwan’s  premier  Lien  Chan  says  this  must  be 
based  on  an  understanding  that  they  are  “equal  politi- 
cal entities".  Beijing  demands  that  talks  must  be  based 
on  “the  principle  of  one  China”.  There  is  a vast  gap 
between  the  two  positions.  The  real  world  of  trade  and 
investment  which  no  one  would  lightly  forfeit  will  now 
re-assert  itself  across  the  Straits.  But  the  problem  for 
both  sides  remains  how  to  handle  the  make-believe. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Lost  lives 
and  jobs 

I WAS  abandoned  when  I was 
around  one  month  old  in  De- 
cember 1942  on  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. Westminster.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  find 
out  about  my  being  found  and 
my  subsequent  adoption  (Lost 
and  found,  March  4). 

My  research  led  me  to  the 
Greater  London  Record  Office 
(GLRO;  where,  to  my  delight 
1 discovered  that  two  archive 
files  were  held  about  me.  To 
my  intense  disappointment  it 
was  explained  that  GLRO  pol- 
icy would  not  allow  me  to 
view  the  contents  of  the  files 
nor  could  photocopies  be  sent 
to  me.  My  only  access  to  them 
would  be  to  ask  a social 
worker  to  apply  to  see  them. 

She  was  given  the  files  to 
read  in  a separate  room.  No 
contact  with  me  was  allowed 
nor  could  any  photocopying 
be  done.  The  social  worker 
was  told  she  could  only  take 
down  anything  of  anticipated, 
interest  to  me  — in  pencil. 

I found  the  GLRO's  treat- 
ment appalling.  I would  natu- 
rally have  savoured  the  op- 
portunity to  have  read  these 
files  in  my  own  time,  decided 
for  myself  what  was  of  inter- 
est and  taken  photocopies  — 
at  my  expense.  These  files 
contain  the  only  information 
people  like  myself  have  about 
being  abandoned. 

TOny  May. 

40  HaseJdine  Road, 

London  Colney. 

St  Albans.  Herts  AL2 1RT. 

THE  BBC  is  forced  by  gov- 
ernment to  allocate  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  its  programme- 
making to  the  independent 
sector.  Very  shortly,  if  govern- 
ment has  its  way,  BBC  trans- 
mitters (paid  for.  remember, 
by  the  licence  payer)  will  be 
privatised.  This  despite  BBC 
arguments  that  all  its  evi- 
dence, following  an  indepen- 
dent. specialist  examination, 
showed  conclusively  that  los- 
ing its  transmitters  would  add 
to  costs  and  could  hinder  the 
development  of  digital  terres- 
trial broadcasting. 

Nearly  800  BBC  trans- 
mission staff  will  lose  their 
BBC  jobs  and  careers  if  this 
privatisation  goes  ahead.  Your 
readers  will  recognise  a basic 
dishonesty  here.  What  is  a 
BBC  programme  when  it  is 
neither  made  nor  transmitted 
by  the  BBC? 

Brian  Marsh. 

National  Officer, 

Broadcasting,  Entertainment. 
Cinematograph  and 
Theatre  Union, 

111  Ward  our  Street 
London  W1V4AY. 


Let’s  try  a new  menu  tonight 


SE  is  not  an  isolated 
crisis  in  food  policy. 
Food  is  a key  factor  in 
our  main  sources  of  prema- 
ture death  — coronary  dis- 
ease and  some  cancers 
(bowel,  breast).  The  food  In- 
dustry is  wont  to  trumpet  its 
successes  in  delivering  cheap 
food,  but  never  remind  us 
that  we  pay,  as  citizens, 
billions  of  extra  pounds  under 
different  budgetary  accounts. 

Under  health,  we  pay  for 
food  poisoning,  tinder  envi- 
ronment, we  pay  for  cleaning 
up  pesticide  and  nitrate  resi- 
dues in  water  and  soil  Under 
transport,  we  pay  for  motor- 
ways of  which  the  retailers 
and  manufacturers  are  dis- 
proportionately high  users. 

Some  costs  can  be  esti- 
mated. but  others  costs  are 
beyond  monetary  value.  Who 
pays  for  suffering  animals,  or 
the  loss  of  habitat  and  species 
from  intestdve  forming,  or  the 
impact  of  removal  of  nutri- 
tion standards  from  school 
meals? 

Some  success  story,  this 
food  policy  of  ours.  Time  for  a 
rethink.  I suspect 
(Prof)  Tim  Lang. 

Centre  for  Food  Policy, 
Thames  Valley  University. 


IT  IS  time  to  remind  readers 
just  how  large  a part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  terrible 
outbreak  of  BSE  is  bom  by 
the  Government.  The  last 
Labour  government  had  pre- 
pared regulations  to  control 
the  production  of  ruminant 
derived  protein,  in  particular 
for  use  in  animal  feed.  The 
market-mad  Conservative 
Party,  on  entering  govern- 
ment. rejected  the  regulatory 
route  and  left  the  industry  to 
draw  up  its  own  guidelines. 

De-regulation  as  usual 
means  less  stringent  proce- 
dures. causing  animal  feed 
not  to  be  heated  to  appropri- 
ate temperatures,  which 
allowed  the  scrapie  contagion 
from  the  sheeps’  brains  to 
survive  the  rendering  process 
and  cause  the  BSE  outbreak. 

This  is  one  area  of  policy  in 
which  the  Labour  Party  has 
been  proved  continuously, 
and  entirely  correct,  in  warn- 
ing against  the  lowering  of 
standards,  which  is  a hall- 
mark of  Conservative  de- 
regulation. 

Joey  Hughes. 

Socialist  Environment  and 
Resources  Association. 
ll  Goodwin  Street, 

London  N4  3HQ. 


WE  are  reassured  that  the 
chances  of  getting  CJD 
are  "one  in  a million".  I sug- 
gest that  this  reflects  more 
the  chances  of  the  over -60s 
being  correctly  diagnosed.  My 
mother  died  of  CJD  in  1992, 
aged  73.  This  was  only  diag- 
nosed because  her  two  daugh- 
ters acted  against  all  the  odds 
to  have  her  brain  tissue  ex- 
amined. How  many  other 
active,  otherwise  healthy, 
people  past  retirement  age 
have  been  conveniently  omit- 
ted from  the  CJD  stastics? 
(Prof)  Judith  Okely. 

4 Lussielaw  Road. 

Edinburgh. 

iICK  Budgen  proposes  a 
two-tier  price  system 
with  BSE-infected  herds 
charging  lower  prices.  The 
conclusion  to  that  is  that 
people  on  low  incomes  who 
eat  beef  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  eat  infected  meat. 
Jenny  Jones. 

56  Goldthom  Road. 
Wolverhampton  WV2  4PN. 

IT  IS  time  that  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food 
gave  up  its  semi-secret  ways 
and  explained  to  the  public 
that  over  95  per  cent  of  beef 


Loan  truths 

THE  Student  Loans  Com- 
pany has  acknowledged 
and  apologised  for  the  prob- 
lems following  the  introduc- 
tion of  a revised  application 
procedure  for  loans  in  the 
autumn  of  1994.  However, 
your  report  (MPs  condemn 
loan  company  for  poor  ser- 
vice to  students,  March  22) 
foils  to  put  these  problems 
into  perspective. 

The  delays,  whilst  undeni- 
ably serious,  affected  a rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  stu- 
dents. The  problems  were 
also  short-lived;  they  were 
fully  resolved  by  January  15, 
1995.  Around  93  per  cent  of 
students  who  applied  for  a 
loan  in  academic  year  1994/% 
hid  their  applications  dealt 
with  In  a timely  fashion. 

More  importantly,  the  diffi- 
culties have  now  been  folly 
overcome  following  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  proce- 
dure for  1995/96.  This  has 
been  extremely  successful, 
with  all  operating  targets 
being  met  or  exceeded. 

Colin  Ward. 

Chief  Executive, 

Students  Loans  Co  Ltd. 

100  Both  well  Street, 

Glasgow  G2  7JD. 


THIS  IS  I9B7.  ybU  Ml/STB? 
iCf  OFTMOSE  T7ME-- WARP 

plays  sr  vAS.ppiesriJsy- 


Yorkshiremen  never  walk  alone 


READERS  who  have  been 
following  the  Sony  Walk- 
man patents  trial  (Walkman 
claim  rejected.  March  22) 
may  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  the  Walkman  was  actu- 
ally invented  by  J B Priestly 
nearly  60  years  ago: 

In  chapter  nine  of  Mid- 
night On  The  Desert  (1937), 
he  wrote:  "What  we  need  now 
is  a tiny  portable  instrument, 
to  which  one  listens  through 
ear-phones,  so  that  it  does 
not  disturb  anybody  else,  and 
whole  symphonies  and  con- 
certos and  operas  recorded 
on  miniature  reels  of  film,  so 
that  they  could  easily  be  car- 
ried about  with  us.  Then  we 
could  lie  in  bed  or  at  sea  or  in 


the  desert,  and  still  have  our 
music." 

Is  it  not  time  this  great 
Yorkshire  Invention  was 
given  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves? Over  to  you,  Roy 
Hattersley. 

John  Baxendale. 

4 Kenboume  Grove, 

Sheffield  S71NH. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  Q171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
ma/f  to  tatterwgguardian.co.ufc. 
Please  include  a full  address 
and  daytime  telephone  number, 
even  in  e-malled  letters.  We 
may  edit  them:  shorter  letters 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


breeding  herds  and  85  per 
cent  of  commercial  beef  herds 
are  entirely  free,  and  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  free,  of 
BSE.  The  ministry  knows 
which  herds  have  had  BSE 
and  which  have  not  so  that  it 
would  he  relatively  simple  to 
create  a list  of  safe  beef  herds 
and  to  nominate  a number  of 
abattoirs  which  would  only 
slaughter  safe  beef. 

Ronald  Leach. 

Long  Walk  Farm, 

Swainham  Lane, 

St  Leonards  on  Sea, 

East  Sussex  TN38  8ED. 

During  the  i96os  and 
1970s,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease was  eradicated  by  large- 
scale  slaughtering.  In  the 
1980s,  salmonella -bearing 
chickens  were  slaughtered  In 
their  minions.  If  British  agri- 
culture is  to  survive,  formers 
should  he  paid  without  foss 
for  slaughtered  cattle  and 
farms  re-stocked  within 
mouths.  By  this  time  next 
year  we  could  see  BSE-free 
herds  in  Britain's  fields. 

Dr  John  Stevens.  ( 
Psychotherapy.  Department, 

St  George’s  Hospital. 
Blackshaw  Road, 

London  SW17  OQT. 


A Country  Diary 


Straight  As, 
both  wrong 

ALAN  CLARK  (Letters. 

rAMarch  22)  has  got  his  facts 
wrong.  In  1990  the  homicide 
rate  in  Switzerland  was  about 
five  times  that  in  England  and 
Wales  and  one  of  the  highest 
in  Europe. 

Switzerland  has  one  of  the 
lowest  overall  crime  rates 
and,  in  particular,  one  of  the 
lowest  violent  crime  rates  in 
Europe.  If,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
US.  easy  gun  availability  was 
linked  to  a high  rate  of  vio- 
lence generally,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  Swiss  to  murder  each 
other  evien  more  frequently. 
(Prof)  Philip  Graham. 

27  St  Alban’s  Road, 

London  NW5 1RG. 

HAS  Claudio  Abbado  (Let- 
ters, March  22)  never 
heard  the  saying.  “He  who 
pays  the  piper,  calls  the 
tune"?  People  who  buy  CDs 
are  paying  for  what  they  want 
— and  if  they  want  the  best 
bits,  they  should  be  given 
them.  Bach  wrote  for  patrons 
(including  local  churches), 
Mozart  adapted  things  so  they 
would  sell  The  modern  patron 
is  the  music-buying  public. 
Alan  K Farrar.  " 

35  Chatham  Street. 

Nelson.  Lancs  BB9  7UQ. 


NORWICH:  Looking  at  today’s 
Norfolk  landscapes,  with  their 
tame  blocks  of  woodland 
hemmed  in  by  roads  and  ex- 
panses of  ploughland.  I find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  this 
was  once  a place  for  wolves 
and  bears.  However,  the  ani- 
mal currently  on  show  at  Nor- 
wich’s Castle  Museum  seems 
a Norfolk  inhabitant  beyond 
all  belief  It  was  a species  of 
extinct  mammoth  known  as 
mammuthus  trogontherii.  four 
metres  at  the  shoulder  and  9- 
10  tonnes  in  weight  It  was 
almost  twice  the  size  of 
today’s  African  elephant  and 
yet  it  found  the  north  Norfolk 
coast  a congenial  place  to  live. 
The  individual  on  display  was 
found  at  West  Ronton  at  foe 
base  of  its  shallow  coastal 
cliffs  in  1990.  Amateur  geolo- 
gists scouring  material  loos- 
ened by  storms  that  winter 
came  across  an  obtruding  cir- 
cular bone  the  circumference 
of  a large  tree  stump.  This 
proved  to  be  trogontherii’is  pel- 
vis and  led  to  two  major  digs 
in  1992  and  1995.  Almost  all 
the  skeleton  was  recovered, 
making  tt  a fossil-elephant  dis- 
covery of  international  Impor- 


tance. Moreover,  along  with 
trogontheriTs  remains,  foe  ex- 
cavators are  sifting  over  10 
tonnes  cf  sediment  and  expect 
to  recover  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  bones  and 
teeth,  to  give  an  unprecedent- 
edly foil  picture  of  foe  Norfolk 
environment  more  than  half  a 
million  years  ago.  When  one 
hears  about  the  bizarre  crea- 
tures inhabiting  that  lost 
world,  such  as  the  mammoths, 
woolly  rhinoceros,  giant 
moose,  giant  beavers,  ma- 
caque monkeys  and  hyenas, 
one  senses  its  radical  other- 
ness from  our  contemporary 
environment,  one  Is  also 
struck  by  the  deep  continu- 
ities between  that  prehistoric 
landscape  and  our  own.  For 
north  Norfolk  at  that  time  en- 
joyed a climate  similar  to  the 
present  and  supported  a mix- 
ture of  open  grassland,  tem- 
perate oak  and  elm  woodland, 
alder  carr  and  reed  swamp. 
Very  much  like  today,  it  was  a 
place  for  a number  of  our  old 
familiars  — like  hedgehogs. 


greylag  geese,  mallard,  com- 
mon frogs,  toads  and  foe 
three-spined  stickleback. 

MARK  COCKER 


Remember  the  poet,  not  the  politician 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


FOR  years  I have  reso- 
lutely refused  to  attend 
memorial  services.  My 
aversion  dates  back  to 
my  father’s  funeral  in  1972.  He 
died  a city  councillor  and 
chairman  of  the  Sheffield 
health  committee.  So  “repre- 
sentatives" of  various  local  in- 
terests turned  up  at  tile  munic- 
ipal crematorium  in  the  black 
ties  which  they  kept  for  such 
occasions.  I did  not  want  any- 
one at  the  service  who  did  not 
know  him,  love  him  and  genu- 
inely mourn  his  death.  Per- 
haps the  emotions  of  that  after- 
noon were  forgivable.  But  I 
decided  last  Wednesday  that 
the  prejudice,  which  was  boro 
on  that  cold  December  morn- 
ing, is  more  difficult  to  excuse. 

My  antipathy  to  the  flum- 
mery of  death  may.  in  part,  be 
hereditary.  Only  last  week,  my 
mother  told  me  that  believing 
there  to  be  no  afterlife,  she 
would  come  back  to  haunt  me 
if  I burled  her  with  any  sort  of 
pomp  and  rituaL  You  may 


think  that  her  threat  was 
based  on  an  inherent  inconsis- 
tency. I prefer  to  believe  that 
even  at  92,  she  remains  a mis- 
tress of  irony  and  paradox.  In 
our  family,  we  worship  ances- 
tors before  their  death.  Usually 
we  do  it  quietly.  Where  I come 
from,  we  think  it  right  to  be 
reticent  about  our  true  feel- 
ings. In  my  insensitivity  and 
ignorance.  I thought  of  memo- 
rial services  as  occasions  for 

public  grief  And  I regard  grief 
as  an  essentially  private  emo- 
tion. So,  not  for  me  the  regular 
visits  to  Westminister  Abbey 
in  order  to  mark  the  passing  of 
men  and  women  whom  I 
barely  knew. 

I was  there  for  Tony  Cros- 
land.  But  he  was  both  friend 
and  hero  and  1 was  consoled  by 
the  thought  of  how  he  would 
have  laughed  at  the  sight  of  me 
sitting  pious  in  my  best  suit  I 
was  in  Belfast  Cathedral  to 
mourn  the  victims  <rf  the  Mid- 
lands airway  disaster. . The 
sight  of  press  photographers 
being  encouraged  to  take  pic- 
tures of  Margaret  Thatcher 
knelt  in  prayer  hardened  my 
antipathy  to  ostentatious 

mourning 

From  time  to  time,  friends 
urge  me  to  think  of  the  family 


that  finds  catharsis,  and  per- 
haps even  comfort  in  the 
swelling  anthem  and  the  roll- 
ing prose,  r always  answered 
that  the  grieving  relatives 
were  unlikely  to  notice 
whether  I was  there  or  not 
Their  wish  for  a “good  send- 
off"  would  be  gratified  by  a 
congregation  which  was  at 
least  partly  made  up  by  people 
who  wanted  their  presence  to 
be  noticed  less  by  foe  next  cf 
kin  than  by  the  Times  court 
and  social  pages. 

That  is  what  I suspected 
until  last  Wednesday.  Now  I 
am  not  so  sure.  Cynics  may 
say  that  wisdom  has  come 
with  age  and  that  my  change  of 
mind  coincides  with  the 
receipt  of  a senior  citizen's  rail 
card.  For  mica,  the  cynics  will 
be  wrong.  I can  describe  the 
moment  when  my  conversion 
began  — not  as  a suddon  flash 
cf  blinding  light  but  during  an 
hour  spent  in  St  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  bordering  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  I can  tell  you  ex- 
actly why  it  happened. 

The  memorial  service  for  Sir 
Stephen  Spender  was  an  ex- 
traordinary celebration  of  his 
life  and  work.  It  was  certainly 
more  solemn  than  celebrations 
usually  are,  but  nobody  could 


doubt  that  we  were  giving 
thanks.  I knew  Stephen 
Spender  a little  and  liked  him 
very  much.  But  I was  only 
there  — singing  To  Be  A Pil- 
grim  and  not  being  sure 
whether  to  dissent  or  stimu- 
late when  invited  to  pray  — 
because  my  written  invitation 
had  been  followed  by  a tele- 
phone call.  To  have  declined 
for  any  reason  would  have 
been  unforgivable  barbarity. 

For  once,  virtue  was  fol- 
lowed by  reward  — which  was 
not  just  the  extraordinary 
privilege  of  listening  to  Tad 
Hughes.  Jill  Balcon,  James 
Fenton,  Harold  Pinter  and  son- 
in-law  Barry  Humphries  read- 
ing Spender’s  poetry.  Certainly 
their  collective  distinction 

made  the  ncreminn  memorable 

But,  on  reflection,  I think  that 
they  were  a distraction  from 
the  main  business  of  foe 
afternoon. 

From  where  I sat.  behind  a 
pillar  at  foe  back  of  the 
church,  I could  not  see  the 
place  below  the  altar  steps 
from  which  they  read.  Pinter  I 
recognised  from  foe  Order  of 
Service  and  the  stagey  voice. 
But  the  others  I watched  walk 
to  the  lectern.  Ted  Hughes 
looked  more  like  a retired 


county  cricketer  than  ever. 
And  James  Fenton,  grown  bald 
since  the  days  of  our  friend- 
ship when  he  was  a political 
journalist  completed  the  sport- 
ing image  with  foe  appearance 
of  an  old-fashioned  football 
trainer  — the  man  who  ran  on 
with  a sponge  in  foe  age  before 
physiotherapy  was  invented. 

But  it  was  neither  they,  nor 
the  other  poets  — sprinkled 
among  the  congregation  with 

peers,  publishers  and  enough 
famous  writers  to  fill  a library 
— that  changed  my  mind 

about  memorial  services,  ft 
was  the  men  and  women  who 
had  come  in  off  the  street  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  a poet 
who  had  given  them  pleasure. 
That  they  were  genuine  in 
their  affection  was  not  in 
doubt.  For,  as  the  poetry 
echoed  down  St  Martini  nave, 
dozens  of  them  silently 
mouthed  the  words. 

What  is  precious  is  never  to 
jorget 

The  essential  delight  qf  the 
blood  drawn  fivm  ageless 
wfaes 

Breaking  through  rocks  in 
worlds  before  cur  earth. 

Perhaps  memorial  services 
are  particularly  appropriate 


speeches  being  read  o 
Such  an  occasion.  Fe 
them  travel  well  Fewe 
grow  old  gracefully.  Thi 
are  too  bellicose  for  reci 
church.  The  worst  v 
make  the  congregi 
rejoice  for  quite  the  \ 
reasons.  The  best  that  c 
done  for  so-called  state 
Is  a recital  of  their  vi 
Barely  is  there  a samp 
their  work  on  view. 

Tony  Crosland's  a 
morning  included  a re; 
It  was  the  joke  from 
Future  Of  Socialism  abo 
inadequacies  of  sobriety 
a good  filing  sytem.  Oh 
friends  dared  to  laugh.  ] 
dans  are  seen  by  the  ge 
public  through  a glnog  & 
Poets,  I hope,  come  fa 
face  with  their  readers. 

So,  perhaps,  1 am  oi 
partial  convert  to  foe  n 
rial  service.  For  write 
genius,  the  threnody  : 
ends  and  might  as  well 
with  a great  public  tr 
Most  politicians  woul 
well  to  heed  Yeats's  esc 
advice  and  “quickly 
away. 


i 
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Taiwan  Diary 


Andrew  Higgins 


IT  WAS  a glum  night  at 
the  OE  Karaoke  Club. 
Torrential  rain  had  kept 
most  of  the  regulars  away. 
Dampening  spirits  further 

was  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  (PLA),  shivering 
grumpily,  (no  doubt  around 
their  own  karaoke  kits)  on 
the  shore  just  a few  miles 
away  after  another  day  of 
waterlogged  war  games. 

A solitary  Taiwanese  sol- 
dier tn  jeans  crooned  tune- 
lessly to  a schmaltsy  Tai- 
wanese love  song  while 
three  off-duty  junior  offi- 
cers in  track  suits  munched 
strands  of  dried  squid,  guz- 
zled cans  of  Taiwanese  beer 
and  bemoaned  the  boredom 

of  pretending  to  hold  the 
front  line  in  a civil  war  that 
was  supposed  to  have  ended 
nearly  half  a century  ago. 

The  most  up-beat  of  the 
trio  was  an  earnest  young 
man  in  wire-rim  spectacles. 
For  him  there  were  only  77 
days  to  go  before  he  could 
escape  Matsu,  a bleak,  fog- 
bound island  dedicated  to 
the  defunct  fantasy  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  did  not  lose 
mainland  China  in  1949  but 
merely  mislaid  it.  It  was 
from  here  and  Qneinoy  to 
the  south  that  Taiwan 
meant  to  launch  the  recon- 
quest of  China,  a plan  long 
since  abandoned  but  still 
lingering  in  plaintive  battle 
cries  carved,  into  the  rock: 
“Give  Me  Back  tbe  Rivers 
and  Mountains”,  pleads  a 
typically  sad  slogan. 

A reluctant  warrior  at  tbe 
tall  end  of  mandatory  mili- 
tary service,  the  bespecta- 
cled officer  in  the  karaoke 
bar  was  counting  the  hours 
before  be  could  get  back  to 
his  life  as  a mechanical  engi- 
neer: a career  for  which  he 
went  trained  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  wanted  to  know  if  I had 
read  Sense  And  Sensibility, 
translated  into  Chinese 
after  the  success  of  the  Aim 
by  Taiwanese  director  Ang 
Lee  and  now  stacked  in 
bookshops  alongside  ghoul- 
ish best-sellers  detailing  the 
horrors  that  await  Taiwan  if 
the  PLA.  not  known  for  its 
appreciation  of  English  lit- 
erature. ever  attacks.  Their 
titles  leave  little  to  the  ima- 
gaination:  The  Coming  War. 
Battle  For  Tbe  Taiwan 
Strait  and.  for  hard-core  pes- 
simists. Final  Combat 
Waiting  for  the  apoca- 
lypse, though,  is  less  ftui 
than  reading  about  it.  Aside 
from  the  dubious  pleasures 
of  karaoke,  the  closest  ap- 
proximation of  entertain- 
ment on  Matsu  is  a row  of 
“love  hotels”  offering 
hourly  rates  and  gynaecolo- 
gical American  pornogra- 
phy on  in-house  video.  The 
only  newspaper  is  a smudgy 
single  sheet,  so  dreary  that 
the  arrival  of  a group  of  for- 
eign journalists  was judged 
newsworthy.  A blurred  pic- 
ture showed  us  interview- 
ing the  local  county  magis- 
trate on  a puddled  pier. 

On  Matsu,  mainland 
China  is  more  than  a remote 
menace.  It  looms  as  an  im- 
mediate reality,  its  shore 
clearly  visible,  on  rare  days 
when  fog  lifts  across  a nar- 
row sliver  of  pounding  sea. 
Proximity  has  turned  their 
stand-off  into  a routine. 
Smugglers  keep  local  bar- 
racks and  restaurants 
stocked  with  rocket-fuel  rice 
wine  from  China —so  lethal 
that  a warning  at  Matsu  air- 
port orders  passengers  not 
to  carry  illicit  Chinese 
spirits  on  board  aircraft. 

Before  the  PLA  even 
thinks  of  an  attack,  I recom- 
mend it  send  undercover 
agents  fora  voyage  on  foe 
Matsu  ferry  to  Taiwanese- 
controlled  islets.  They  will 
not  need  body  bags  but  they 
will  need  other  receptacles. 
A barefoot,  betal-nut  chew- 
ing captain  pilots  the  craft 
with  unflapable  composure. 
Sailing,  last  week,  through 
gale  force  winds  and  moun- 
tainous waves,  the  boat 
pitched  and  heaved  like  a 
roller-coaster  gone  mad.  The 
captain's  mate  handed  out 
plastic  bags  to  stop  passen- 
gers soiling  foe  cabin.  A col- 
league from  the  BBC  lost  his 
breakfast.  A Japanese  pho- 
tographer turned  green. 
Terrified,  I took  reftige 
under  foe  bulkhead  to  avoid 
having  to  watch  the  prodi- 
gious waves. 

Such  torment  might  ex- 
plain why,  when  China  last 
attacked  Matsu  In  1958.  it 
did  so  from  solid  ground.  In- 
stead of  sending  troops,  the 
PLA  unleashed  a relentless 
barrage  of  artillery  shells 
from  tbe  shore.  When  Mao 
Zedoog  finally  called  off  the 
assault  he  denied  having 
ever  wanted  to  seize  any 
land.  This,  he  said,  would 
only  have  severed  Taiwan’s 
umbilical  link  with  the 
mainland.  But  perhaps,  like 
the  soldiers  in  the  karaoke 
bar.  be  grasped  the  sad 
truth.  There  is  not  much  to 
do  in  Matsu. 


Art  a la  carte  or  a look 
at  the  full  menu? 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


THE  BIG  question  of  tbe 
week  in  the  arts  has 
been:  does  size  matter? 
Back  in  the  eighties, 
there  was  brief  — appropri- 
ately brief  — excitement  over 
the  concept  of  three-minute 
culture.  The  idea  — boro  in 
Los  Angeles,  lapped  up  in 
Hampstead  — was  that  the 
pace  and  variety  of  modern 
life,  with  their  pressure  on  tbe 
consumer's  hwh»  would  lead 
to  the  compression  of  enter- 
tainment We  were  moving  in 
to  an  age  of  one-act  plays, 
movie  shorts,  haikus,  and  tele- 
vision shows  no  longer  than 
the  adverts  in  between. 

We  weren't  The  combina- 
tion of  an  economic  recession 
which  encouraged  price  to  be 
judged  against  size  — and  in- 
dustrial submission  to  artists' 
insistence  that  their  vision 
should  not  be  subject  to  edit- 
ing — in  fact  led  to  a torrent 
of  biceps-threatening  novels 
and  bladder-challenging  plays 
and  films.  In  1996,  the  average 
book  breaks  300  pages,  the 
standard  Hollywood  release 
lasts  well  into  a third  sweep 
of  the  watch  face. 

And  yet  the  question  of 
three-minute  culture  has  sud- 


denly resurfaced  in  a differ- 
ent guise:  quotation  culture. 
Claudio  Abbado,  director  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra is  suing  his  record 
company,  Deutsche  Grama- 
phon,  for  extracting  passages 
from  his  Mahler  recordings 
for  use  in  the  currently  fash- 
ionable anthologies  of  sad  or 
happy  or  dramatic  bits  of 
classical  music. 

Simultaneously,  a debate 
has  been  taking  place  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times 
about  the  phenomenon  of  ar- 
tistic quotation  in  popular 
culture. 

The  new  CD-ROM  edition  of 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations 
includes  for  the  first  time  500 
“non-verbal  quotations”,  the 
most  popular  existing  tunes 
and  images  recycled  by  art- 
ists, film  directors  and  adver- 
tisers. These  included  Edvard 
Munch's  Scream.  Richard 
Straus's  “Also  Sprach  Zara- 
thustra",  Michaelangelo’s  God 
& Adam,  and  Rossini's  "Wil- 
liam Tell  Overture”.  One 
writer  warned  of  “an  immi- 
nent crisis  of  creativity:  re-use 
abuse”,  with  creative  artists 
Increasingly  recycling  rather 
than  inventing. 

Let's  take  the  Abbado  case 
first  The  conductor’s  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  that  the 
shards  of  Mahler  included  in 
feel-good  anthologies  are 
being  quoted  out  of  context 
People  are  being  offered  art  £ 
la  carte:  gopjons  of  Schubert 
soupcon  of  Saint-Saens.  Re- 
cord companies,  he  aruges, 
are  manufacturing  a classical 
equivalent  of  the  pop  single 
but  these  pieces  are  not 


tracks  from  a long-playing 
album  but  an  integral  part  of 
a larger  work.  Tbe  musical 
canon  becomes  a litter  of 
"nice  bits”,  which  usually 
means  lush  and  soupy.  He 
also  regrets  the  increasing 
identification  of  pieces  of 
music  with  movies  in  which 
they  were  used,  so  that  for 
example,  Mahler  is  known  to 
a generation  of  listeners 
solely  as  Visconti's  sound- 
track composer  on  Death  In 
Venice. 

Abbado’s  arguments  do 
have  some  force.  The  current 
Number  l in  his  market  — 
Decca's  Classic  Moods  — glu- 
tinously  promises  “over  two 
hours  of  classical  music  to 
free  the  mind  and  touch  the 
soul",  thus  reducing  some  of 
the  highest  achievements  of 
art  to  a sort  of  notate  Prozac. 
The  sleeve-notes  are  worse. 
Shostakovich  must  be  boiling 
in  the  soil  at  being  identified 
with  "the  BBC  TV  series  Dan- 
ger-field" and  “Reilly.  Ace  Of 
Spies”.  EMI's  Cinema  Clas- 
sics is  even  more  culpable, 
effectively  presenting  the 
most  sublime  music-writers 
in  history  as  hack  employees 
of  Hollywood. 

That  clearly  is  quotation 
out  of  context  and  is  a prac- 
tice which  does  have  an  effect 
on  the  reception  of  classical 
music.  “O  Sole  Mio"  has  been 
ruined  for  a generation  by  its 
facetious  use  in  an  ice-cream 
commercial.  Listening  to  my 
own  favourite  piece  of  music 

— Bach's  St  Matthew  Passion 

— Iam  irritatingly  distracted 
during  foe  bank  commercial 
bit  and  the  supernatural 


thriller  movie  bit  Yet  there 
are  good  cases  to  be  made  for 
the  less  celluloid-obsessed  of 
these  anthologies.  A compila- 
tion such  as  “Classic  Moods” 
may  offer  only  shavings  of 
greatness,  but  greatness  it 
still  is,  and  reaching  a wider 
audience  than  ever  before. 

And,  while  these  CDs  can 
be  easily  derided  as  aural 
wallpaper,  they  might  equally 
well  function  as  a wallpaper 
book  tbe  portion  of  Satie  or 
Bach  on  such  an  album  might 
easily  lead  a listener  to  that 
composer's  dedicated  section 
of  the  record  shelves.  Poetry 
anthologies  have  long  worked 
like  this.  Indeed,  the  frag- 
ments played  on  Desert  Island 
Discs  have  long  moulded  Brit- 
ish musical  tastes;  it's  what 
originally  led  me  to  tbe  St 
Matthew  Passion. 

AND,  strangely,  tn  an- 
other branch  of  the 
arts,  excerpting  is 
currently  foe  subject 
of  much  praise.  The  fashion- 
able little  pamphlets  of  ex- 
tracted classics  — in  the  Pen- 
guin and  Phaidon  series, 
offering  a quick  read  for  60p 
— are  nothing  if  not  literary 
nice  bits,  prose  mood  tunes. 
Yet  these  have  widely  been 
seen  as  an  academically 
respectable  attempt  to  popu- 
larise neglected  authors. 
There  is  obviously  a paradox 
here.  But  perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause classical  music  is  the 
art  which  most  attracts 
hands-off  snobbery,  as  the 
consistent  ridiculing  of  the 
popularising  radio  station 
Classic  FM  demonstrated. 

Abbado  also  seems  not  to 
have  realised  that  excerpting. 
Like  it  or  not.  is  a natural  pail 
of  culture.  The  dynamics  of  a 
performance  of  Hamlet.  The 
Importance  Of  Being  Earnest, 
Carmen  or  The  Magic  Flute 
have  been  altered  for  modern 
audiences  by  tbe  external  ex- 
istence of  large  parts  of  the 
work. 

There  are  already  writers 
— Samuel  Johnson.  Dorothy 
Parker  — who  survive  only  in 
quotation,  their  integral 
works  forgotten,  and  it  is 


possible  that  a version  of  this 
will  happen  to  certain  com 
posers,  with  Mahler.  Cope- 
land and  Barber  the  likeliest 
candidates 

In  the  original  Sunday  New 
York  Times  article  on  foe 
subject  of  "re-use  abuse". 
Thomas  Hines,  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Bartlett’s  Fam- 
iliar Quotations,  outlined  the 
prevalence  of  quotation  and 
excerpting  in  modern  culture. 
Munch's  Scream,  for  exam- 
ple, was  popularised  by  its  jo- 
key use  in  the  poster  for  the 
Macauley  Caulkin  movie 
Home  Alone,  but  has  more 
recently  become  newspaper 
cartoonist’s  shorthand  for 
contemporary  terrors,  widely 
employed  after  the  Oklahoma 
bombing.  Madison  Avenue 
agencies  have  frequently 
taken  scrapings  off  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  ceiling.  Some  of 
this,  for  Hine,  is  “just  plain 
laziness”. 

But  the  quotation  culture  is 
likely  to  expand.  Because  of 
new  technology,  the  art  of  the 
past  is  both  more  easily 
recordable  and  more  speedily 
retrievable,  through  Internet 
and  CD-ROM  facilities.  This 
confers  some  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample. academic  research 
which  might  once  have  taken 
months  — comparison,  for  ex- 
ample. of  certain  writers'  use 
of  certain  words  across  his- 
tory — is  now  possible  in  a 
morning's  tapping.  But.  if  fac 
tual  work  will  become  more 
authoritative,  imaginative 
will  become  more  derivative. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Inter- 
net the  previously  accumu- 
lated word-base  or  image-base 
has  gone  from  being  a psycho- 
logical presence  in  a writer  or 
painter's  head  to  an  actual 
manifestation  in  their  studio. 
Quotation,  parody  and  ex- 
cerpting will  become  more 
common. 

And  such  a development 
would  indeed  be  an  invitation 
to  reflection,  perhaps  in  tbe 
"Tranquillity,  solitude  and 
melancholy”  which  the  first 
half  of  tbe  Classic  Moods  CD 
promises  to  evoke.  Barber's 
Adagio  for  Strings  would  suit 
the  mood. 


Ian  Black  argues  that  the  indictment  by  Germany  of  Iran’s  top  spymaster  for 
conspiracy  to  murder  threatens  to  worsen  Tehran’s  relationship  with  the  West 

Shadow  of  the  pariah 


O ONE  seriously 
expects  All  Falla- 
hian  Iran’s  sinis- 
ter minister  ctf  in- 
telligence, to  turn 
up  in  a German  court — even 
after  a break  during  the  cur- 
rent Nowruz  new  year  holi- 
day — to  answer  charges  of 
conspiracy  over  the  murder 
of  four  Kurdish  dissidents  in 
a Berlin  restaurant  In  1992. 

But  the  indictment  of 
Tehran’s  top  spymaster  by  its 
closest  friend  in  Europe  may 
still  marie  a watershed  in  atti- 
tudes to  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  "pariah”  states:  after 
gleefully  approving  suicide 
bombings  designed  to  wreck 
tbe  Arab-Israeli  peace  process, 
have  the  mullahs,  real  daggers 
under  their  cloaks,  now  man- 
aged to  widen  and  unite  the 
opposition  against  them? 

It  will  be  an  achievement  if 
they  have:  Iran  has  been  an 
American  obsession  since  the 
country  was  famously  “lost” 
in  the  1979  Islamic  revolution. 
Warren  Christopher,  Bill  Clin- 
ton’s secretary  of  state,  has 
never  forgotten  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  embassy  hostage 
crisis  that  lasted  for  444  days: 
foe  other  hostages  who  lan- 
guished in  foe  cellars  of  Bei- 
rut — - which  also  had  strong 
Iranian  links  — came  later 
and  added  to  America’s 
bitterness. 

Most  Europeans  do  not 
share  this:  business  interests 
and  pragmatism  have  dic- 
tated the  nature  of  their 
relationships  with  Iran  since 
the  demise  of  the  Peacock 
Throne.  Germany  has  always 
valued  its  sole,  though  com- 
mercially substantial.  Middle 
Eastern  toehold,  while  Brit- 
ain's links  with  Tehran  — 
where  a central  thoroughfare 
engagingly  named  Bobby 
Sands  Avenue  helps  set  the 
tone  — were  poor  long  before 
the  Salman  Rushdie  affair. 

Yet  the  rise  of  political 
Islam  after  tbe  end  of  tbe  cold 
war  and  the  winding-down  erf 
the  Arab-IaraeLi  conflict  in  its 
familiar  inter-state  form  have 
thrust  Iran  to  centre  stage, 
paradoxically  just  as  its  revo- 
lutionary zeal  has  become  far 
more  rhetorical  than  real. 
Now  it  is  finally  being  con- 
fronted with  its  own 


'he  American  "Great 
Satan”  and  “Zionist  injus- 
tice” are  still  vilified  in  its 
newspapers;  "hypocrisy"  and 
"arrogance”  are  the  favourite 
words  in  its  political  lexicon. 
And  even  Iran’s  ostensibly 
principled  positions  — ■ such 
as  opposing  the  extension  of 
the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  on  the  terms  of  the 
great  powers  — look  much 
less  so  if  reports  of  its  own 
nuclear  ambitions  are  to  be 
believed  (and  Iraq’s  unde- 
tected clandestine  progress 
remembered).  Repression  at 
home  remains  bad. 

In  Its  backyard,  Iran  has 
bought  Russian  submarines 
and  Chinese  missiles  to  up- 
grade its  offensive  capability 
around  tbe  strategic  straits  of 
Hormuz,  though  it  is  no 
match  for  the  US  fifth  fleet, 
the  vanguard  of  America’s 
policy  of  “dual  containment”. 
Heavy  US  hints  of  Iranian- 


inspired  subversion  in  Gulf 
sheikhdoms  are  not  believed 
locally  and  evidence  is  again 
hard  to  pin  down. 

Iran’s  objections  to  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  are 
a matter  of  principle  though, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  it  has 
thought  through  the  implica- 
tions of  Yasser  Arafetis  aban- 
donment of  armed  struggle: 
the  horrific  suicide  bombings 
that  Jailed  60  Israelis  in  10 
days  in  February  and  March 
were  described  by  the  coun- 
try's official  news  agency, 
Irna,  as  "divine  retribution” 
— a label  which  hardly 
squared  with  President  Raf- 
sanjani’s  insistence  that  he 
condemns  terrorism. 

The  case  against  Iran  Is 
easy  to  state  but  hard  to 
prove;  foe  US  and  Britain 
point  to  its  links  with  Hamas 
and  Islamic  Jihad,  tile  Pales- 
tinian fundamentalist  groups 
responsible  for  the  bombings. 
Israel  has  been  vocal  too. 
though  it  was  striking  that 
John  Major  was  alone  in  join- 


ing Shimon  Peres  in  singling 
out  Tehran  at  the  Sharm  al- 
Sheikb  “peacemakers’ 
summit”. 

Intelligence  and  politics  are 
closely  linked.  Guarding  the 
holy  grail  of  “sources  and 
methods”  is  said  to  be  more 
important  than  the  public  ex- 
posure of  the  smoking  gun  or 
the  incriminating  bank  trans- 
fer for  who  doubts  that  the 
Iranians  are  up  to  no  good? 

THE  US  and  Britain 
put  a lot  of  effort 
into  monitoring 
Iran  — Britain's 
GCHQ  eavesdrop- 
ping centre  advertised  for 
Farsi  speakers  recently  — 
and  there  is  grudging  respect 
for  the  professionalism  of  its 
clandestine  networks. 
"They've  tripped  up  more 
than  usual  recently,”  said  one 
well-placed  official,  “but  it’s 
not  surprising  that  water  has 
fallen  from  tbe  top  of  the 
iceberg  because  the  iceberg  is 
very  large.” 


It  is  common  ground  that 
Iran  supports  Hizbullah  guer- 
rillas in  south  Lebanon  (even 
as  its  ally  Syria  is  trying  to 
rein  them  to),  and  played  a 
role  to  two  devastating  car 
bomb  attacks  on  Israeli  and 
Jewish  targets  in  Argentina. 
And  there  is  wide  agreement 
on  official  Iranian  involve- 
ment in  the  killings  of  dissi- 
dents in  Europe  — and  not 
only  in  the  Berlin  assassina- 
tions that  are  upsetting  Mr 
Halfehian’s  Nowruz  holiday. 

In  recent  years  Bosnia  has 
been  added  to  America's  evil- 
empire  style  catalogue  of 
complaints,  though  ironically 
Iran  was  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  agreed  with 
the  US  call  to  lift  tbe  arms 
embargo.  Washington  has 
protested  vigorously  about 
mojahedln  fighters  and  trum- 
peted the  recent  exposure  of 
Iranian  advisers  at  a Bosnian 
government  dirty-tricks  cen- 
tre. complete  with  booby- 
trapped  toys. 

The  US  has  done  much  to 


isolate  Iran:  Japan  and  Ger- 
many have  been  urged  to 
withold  badly-needed  credit 
and,  having  banned  US  trade 
and  investment  in  Iran  last 
year.  Congress  is  now  work 
tog  on  legislation  that  would 
penalise  foreign  companies  to' 
vesting  more  than  $40  million 
in  the  country’s  vital  oil  and 
gas  industry. 

In  an  election  year  in  the  US 
— and,  perhaps  more  criti- 
cally, in  Israel  — allied  inter- 
ests may  not  stop  Washington 
taking  stronger  action  now 
that  foe  link  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Iran  and 
terrorism  targeting  Israel:  “I 
am  sorry  if  we  offend  our 
friends.”  sneered  one  demo- 
cratic Representative,  “but 
tiie  sight  of  arms  and  legs 
strewn  over  the  streets  erf  Ttel 
Aviv  offends  me.” 

Yet  experience  teaches  that 
unilateral  trade  sanctions  are 
not  effective  and.  more  seri- 
ously, can  also  undermine 
UN-anchored  multilateral 
ones.  Or.  as  the  former  US 
Defence  Secretary.  Dick  Che- 
ney, described  foe  Congressio- 
nal approach  last  week:  “We 
are  going  to  shut  you  out  and 
close  tbe  door  and  turn  off  foe 
relationship  and  that  will 
force  you  to  do  what  we  want 
you  to  do."  Russia,  mean- 
while. is  broadening  its  own 
relations  with  Iran. 

Some  experts  argue  pursu- 
ing Iran  in  this  way  could  end 
up  exaggerating  its  real  im- 
portance. It  reinforces  the  im- 
pression that  obsession  is  no 
way  to  run  a foreign  policy, 
especially  for  a man  <rf  legend- 
ary caution  like  Warren 
Christopher.  “There  are 
plenty  of  bad  things  to  say 
about  Iran  without  making 
tilings  up.”  argues  Gary  Sick, 
adviser  on  Iran  to  the  Carter 
administration. 

Across  tbe  Atlantic  there  is 
sympathy  for  such  criticism. 
Despite  Bonn's  belated  action 
against  the  George  Smiley  of 
the  Islamic  Republic,  Euro- 
pean Union  members  are  di- 
vided over  whether  to  con- 
tinue their  “critical  dialogue” 
with  Tehran.  Those  who  do  a 
lot  of  business  say  it  should  go 
on.  Smaller  countries  which 
do  not  have  their  doubts.  Brit- 
ain, where  the  Foreign  Office 
often  seems  to  elevate  tactics 
to  the  level  of  principle,  is  on 
tiie  fence. 

Testing  times  lie  ahead  for 
Iran’s  relationship  with 
Europe:  within  the  next  two 
weeks  an  EU  delegation  is  to 
visit  Tehran  to  try  to  extract 
the  sort  of  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  terrorism  the  US 
would  like  but  no  one  else 
really  expects,  while  in  Wash- 
ington officials  are  to  meet  to 
discuss  intelligence-sharing 
and  other  practical  moves. 

Britain  has  long  and  frus- 
trating experience  cf  trying  to 
annul  the  Rushdie  fatwa  and 
seriously  doubts  that  attempts 
to  browbeat  Iran  will  work. 
Evasion  and  obfuscation  seem 
far  more  likely  than  clear-cut 
answers  from  a state  where 
the  word  terrorism  is  so  often 
qualified  by  inverted  commas, 
where  one  man's  suicide- 
bomber  is  another  man's  mar- 
tyr, and  divine  retribution 
really  works. 


A Labour  Party 
Thatcher  can 
be  proud  of 


Paul  Foot 


WHAT  a wonderful 
month  for  Thatcher- 
ism. Almost  every 
day  there’s  been  further  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  great 
Thatcherite  liberation  of  the 
1980s.  The  health  and  safety 
executive  leak  a letter  to 
show  that  if  the  cuts  and  the 
de-regulation  continue,  indus- 
try, and  especially  the  nu- 
clear industry,  will  be  much 
less  safe.  Another  leak  in  the 
nick  of  time  postpones  a gov- 
ernment plot  to  deprive  about 
10  million  workers  of  their 
right  to  go  to  an  industrial 
tribunal  when  they  are 
sacked  or  discriminated 
against.  And  now,  from 
thoroughly  deregulated  Agri- 
business. comes  a new  mar- 
ket miracle:  a lethal  plague  of 
incurable  brain  disease 
brought  on  by  eating  the  in- 
fected roast  beef  of  Old 
England. 

Hardly  anyone  outside  a 
Tory  conference  argues  for 
the  virtues  of  free  enterprise. 
Ministers  have  abandoned 
their  ideology,  concentrating 
instead  on  grabbing  the  hay 
before  they  go  out  to  pasture. 

Only  one  set  of  politicians 
still  believes  in  Thatcherism 
on  principle.  They  sit  on  the 
Labour  front  bench.  As  every 
day  brings  more  news  of  free 
market  disasters.  Labour 
changes  an  did  policy  or  in- 
vents a new  one  to  prove  its 
commitment  to  the  free  mar- 
ket As  a result  it  is  hard  to 
find  a single  issue  which  div- 
ides Labour  from  the  Tories. 
Ann  Clwyd,  Labour  MP  for 
Cynon  Valley,  sends  me  a 
copy  erf  a letter  she  has  written 
to  Tony  Blair  comparing 
Labour’s  policy  on  arms  ex- 
ports (“Labour  will  not  sell 
weapons  to  regimes  which 
would  use  them  for  repressive 
purposes  or  threaten  to  invade 
neighbouring  countries”)  with 
that  of  the  Government  (“foe 
UE  Government  would  not 
permit  the  export  of  equip- 
ment if  it  were  believed  likely 
that  it  might  be  used  for  inter- 
nal repression  or  were  likely 
to  increase  tension  or  instabil- 
ity in  a region").  Where’s  the 
difference,  asks  Ann  Clwyd? 
And  how  do  tbe  parties  Use  up 
on  the  sale  of  Hawk  trainer 
fighters  to  the  dictatorship  in 
Indonesia,  which  has  invaded 
a neighbouring  country  and 
rules  over  it  with  the  most 
pitiless  repression?  The 
Tories  support  the  safe.  So 
does  Labour. 

PROFESSORSHIPS  are  fright- 
fully expensive  these  days. 
BAT  Industries,  the  world’s 
second-biggest  tobacco  com- 
pany. have  had  to  fork  out 
£j.6m  for  the  new  Sir  Patrick 
Sheehy  Professorship  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  named 
after  their  recently-retired 


chairman.  According  to  a sy- 
cophantic press  release  issued 

by.  the  university  on  5 March, 
BATs  money  will  also  buy  six 
scholarships  for  students  from 
developing  countries.  If  the 
students  have  to  sit  an  exam,  I 
suggest  the  following  ques- 
tions — one  for  every 
scholarship. 

l.  Using  your  knowledge  off  the 
tobacco  industry  in  your 
country,  estimate  foe  effect  on 
international  relations  of  a 
vast  and  greedy  multinational 
company  which  has  concen- 
trated its  sales  of  a highly 
dangerous  product  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

Z Compare  and  contrast  tbe 
bans  on  tobacco  advertising 
on  television  and  the  warning 
packages  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages to  Britain  (where  BAT 
sells  very  few  cigarettes)  with 
the  lack  of  any  similar  restric- 
tions in  developing  countries 
where  BAT  flourish. 

3.  What  effect  do  you  think  a 
company  whose  combined 
sales  are  worth  more  than  the 
entire  national  income  of  most 
developing  countries  has  on 
government  policy  to  those 
countries  and  its  peoples’  free- 
dom of  speech? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  a free  and 
fair  education  system  can 
flourish  in  a country  or  uni- 
versity where  professorships 
are  on  sale  to  tobacco 
companies? 

5.  How  do  you  rate  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  quality  of 
the  statement  made  on  BBCS’s 
Newsnight  on  March  14  by 
Michael  Prideaux,  a BAT  di- 
rector, that  cigarettes  are  not 
addictive  because  “so  man; 
people  have  kicked  tbe  habit'? 

6.  Can  you  think  of  a drug 
which  killR  a thousand  ttmaa 
more  people  than  heroin?  (IT 
so,  don't  tell  your  professor). 

INTRIGUED  by  the  news 
that  a group  of  BP  direc- 
tors catling  themselves  the 
“remuneration  committee" 
had  awarded  £l0.5m  worth  of 
extra  shares  to  their  already 
grossly  rich  colleagues,  under 
something  called  a “long-term 
performance  plan”,  1 rang  BP 
to  ask  why.  "We  have  beaten 
all  our  competitors"  was  the 
proud  reply,  followed  by:  “Our 
share  price  has  done  very  well 
Indeed”.  No  doubt,  but  what 
about  production?  How  much 
more  has  BP  produced  since 
1991  when  the  "long-term  per- 
formance plan"  was  dreamed 
up?  BP  oblige  with  the  figures. 
Oil  production:  1991,  L3  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day;  1996,  1.2 
million.  Gas  production:  1991, 
1.2  million  cubic  feet  per  day, 
1995,  L2  million.  So  why  have 
profits  and  share  prices  gone 
up  so  fast  when  production 
has  been  static?  Easy.  In  1991, 
the  group  employed  111,900 
people:  last  year  60,000.  BP 
point  out  that  half  the  cut  in 
the  number  of  workers  can  be 
put  down  to  the  sale  of  subsid- 
iaries. Even  so,  the  figures 
suggest  that  tiie  group's  im- 
provement in  “long-term  per- 
formance” (and  tbe  payments 
made  to  each  other  by  tiie 
directors)  are  mainly  attribu- 
table to  foe  dynamic  message 
to  their  workers  with  which 
our  modem  mandarins  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise: you're  fired. 
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10  OBITUARIES 

Wiliam  Hutchinson  Murray 


Monarch  of 
the  crags 


tt.t.faM  Hutch- 
inson Murray, 
who  has  died 
aged  83.  will  be 

remembered, 

far  as  long  as  literate  moun- 
taineers survive  to  appreciate 
his  work  on  what  are  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  two  finest 
books  ever  written  about  our 
British  Hills:  Mountaineering 
In  Scotland  (19471  and  Undis- 
covered Scotland  (19311.  The 
conditions  under  which  the 
first  title  was  written  are 
equally  remarkable. 

■•Bill"  Murray  was  typical 
of  a disadvantaged  generation 
of  Clydesiders  growing  up  be- 
tween the  wars  who  sought 
equality  and  release  among 
the  hills  which  rim  Glasgow's 
northern  horizon.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  1930s  on- 
wards, Murray's  spare  time 
was  devoted  to  exploration  of 
the  Scottish  mountains  and, 
in  particular,  to  the  steeper 
fastnesses  of  the  Western 
Highlands.  In  1936,  he  teamed 
up  with  Mackenzie,  Sunn  and 
MacAIpine  — the  cast  of 
slightly-larger-than-life  he- 
roes which  peoples  his 
romantic  treatises  on  “stra- 
vaiging”  amongst  the  crags 
and  hills  of  Scotland  — to 
begin  a campaign,  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  which  was  to 
revitalise  the  moribund  and 
laborious  pastime  of  Scottish 
winter  climbing.  Murray’s 
revolution  was  founded  on 
the  use  of  three  items  of 
equipment:  tricouni-nailed 
boots  which  "allowed  much 
neater  footwork  than  cram- 
pons on  snow  and  ice-bound 
rock,  and  allowed  too  an  occa- 
sional ‘miracle’  to  be  palled 
off  on  thin,  brittle  ice":  Mur- 
ray's own  innovation,  the 
short-handled  Slater’s  Pick 
which  eased  the  wrist  strain 
consequent  on  hold-cutting 
for  protracted  periods  with 
the  old  long-handled  ice-axes, 
and  enabled  climbing  times  to 
be  halved;  and  head-torches. 

Thus  equipped,  Murray  and 


his  partners,  through  the  win- 
ter seasons  before  the  second 
world  war,  notched  up  a tally 
of  ascents  now  rated  as  the 
major  inter- war  achieve- 
ments in  Scottish  winter 
climbing.  Crowberry  Ridge 
by  Garrick’s  Shelf  on  the  Bua- 
rVininpi  Etive  Mlbor  in  1937, 
and  Deep-cut  Chimney  on 
Stob  Coire  nam  Beith  in  1938 
were  outstanding  — and  for 
their  time  outstandingly  diffi- 
cult — among  many  climbs  of 
near-comparable  quality.  Nor 
were  Murray's  exploratory 
urges  restricted  to  mountain 
features  in  their  wintry  trans- 
formation. He  was  first  to 
make  the  greater  traverse  of 
the  Cuillin  Ridge  on  Skye  and 
led  the  first  ascents  of  Glen- 
coe's Clachaig  Gully  and  the 
Great  Gully  of  Gars  Bheinn  in 
Ardgour  in  1938. 


Out  of  his  intense 
exploratory  activity 
one  of  mountain 
writing's  enduring 
texts  was  forged 


The  way  in  which,  out  of 
intense  bout  of  explor- 
atory activity,  there  was 
forged  one  of  the  enduring 
texts  of  mountain  writing  is 
Itself  a romantic  saga.  Early 
in  the  war,  Murray  enlisted 
in  the  Highland  Light  Infan- 
try. June  1942  found  his  bat- 
talion in  the  Western  Desert 
whittled  down  to  SO  men  left 
astride  the  coast  road  to 
Mersa  Matruh  with  orders  to 
protect  the  retreat  to  El  Ala- 
mein  by  stopping  Rommel’s 
15th  Panzer  Division. 

“Their  tanks  came  in  at 
sunset  20  abreast  Our  two- 
pounder  guns  hit  them  on  the 
nose  at  point-blank  range. 
Their  armour  bloomed  red 
where  the  shells  glanced  off 


IN  THE  summer  of  1948,  six 
De  Haviland  Vampire 
single-engined  jet  fighters 
of  No  54  Squadron,  the 
Royal  Air  Force  took  off  from 
Stornoway  in  the  Western 
Isles.  Their  first  destination 
was  Iceland.  After  a further 
stop  in  Greenland  they 
touched  down  in  Labrador  on 
the  north-east  coast  erf  Canada. 

It  was  a stormy  flight  the 
SOOmph  aircraft  were  buffeted 
by  200mph  winds  and  cloud 
cover  extended  to  40,000  feet 
which  meant  appalling  visi- 
bility in  an  era  of  primitive 
radar.  The  route  the  planes 
took  was  to  be  followed  by 
generations  of  passenger  jets 
en  route  to  the  great  cities  of 
the  eastern  seaboard.  But  that 
would  be  from  the  late  1950s. 
On  that  July  day  Group  Cap- 
tain Stuart  Wilson-MacDon- 
ald,  who  has  died  aged  83,  was 
leading  the  first  Atlantic  jet 
crossing. 

Wilson-MacDonald's  RAF 
career  began  in  1934.  and 
ended  in  1963.  It  spanned  the 
biplane  era,  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain, the  war  around  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Syria  and 
Egypt  to  Albania  and  Italy, 
the  dawn  of  the  jet  age  and 
the  Cold  War. 

Duncan  Stuart  MacDonald 
— he  acquired  the  •'Wilson" 
when  he  married  his  first 
cousin  Rosemary  Wilson  — 
was  the  son  of  an  Oban  doc- 
tor. He  suffered  near-fatal 
tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
in  his  teens  but,  after  his 
education  at  Oban  High 


School,  a patient  of  his 
father’s,  Francis  Patmore,  son 
of  the  poet  Coventry  Patmore, 
took  the  young  MacDonald  to 
help  him  run  his  Kenyan  cof- 
fee plantation.  The  business 
failed,  be  returned  to  Britain 
in  1931,  joined  the  RAF 
reserve  in  1934  and  gained  a 
short-service  commission  the 
following  year.  In  1936  he  was 
posted  to  Aden,  staging  post 
on  the  imperial  route  to  India, 
flying  Hawker  Demon  biplane 
fighters. 

Back  in  England  he  then 
became  a flying  instructor 
but  with  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  moved  into  a frontline 
combat  role.  In  late  August 
1940  MacDonald  was  given 
command  of  No  213  squadron, 
flying  Hurricanes  from 
Exeter.  Within  a week  the 
squadron  had  been  moved  to 
Tangmere  in  Sussex  as  the 
Battle  of  Britain  reached  its 
climax,  and  the  Luftwaffe 
began  its  fateful  shift  of  prior- 
ities from  Fighter  Command 
airfields  to  the  Blitz  on  Lon- 
don. Scrambled  86  times  dur- 
ing that  struggle  he  shot 
down  one  Messerschmitt 
MelOS  and  two  MellOs. 

On  one  sortie  he  became 
acutely  aware  of  how  close 
the  enemy  aircraft  bases  were 
to  Britain  and  how  vulnera- 
ble pilots  were  with  only  min- 
imal navigational  aids.  After 
descending  through  cloud 
from  a dogfight  over  southern 
England,  he  saw  vehicles  on 
the  right-hand  side  of -the 
road  and,  realising  realised 


Stuart  Wilson-MacDonald 

First  jets  over 
the  Atlantic 


in  showers  of  sparks.  The 
tanks  staggered,  but  came  on. 
They  machine-gummed  the 
ground  for  five  minutes  till 
all  was  still.  Then  the  crews 
climbed  out  to  deal  with  any 
survivors.  I was  one  of  the 
lucky  few.  I rose  to  my  feet 
and  was  faced  by  a young 
tank  commander.  He  waved  a 
machine-pistol  at  me.  He  and 
it  shook." 

There  ensued  one  of  those 
meetings  which  bring  home 
the  human  absurdity  of  war- 
fare. Murray,  in  the  desert 
night  was  wearing  only  shirt 
and  shorts.  Hie  German  offi- 
cer inquired  if  it  was  cold. 
“Cold  as  a mountain  top!" 
Murray  replied.  The  German 
too  was  a mountaineer.  Mur- 
ray was  spared,  loaded  with 
gifts  of  bully-beet  beer,  bis- 
cuits and  chocolate,  given  an 
army  greatcoat  looted  from 
Tobruk,  and  after  the  Panzer 
commander  rumbled  off 
towards  Alamein.  was 
marched  off  to  captivity. 

His  next  three  years  were 
spent  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps  in  Italy.  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Germany.  His  urge  to 
escape  a grim  present  by 
recording  past  joy  was  ini- 
tially frustrated  by  lack  of 
writing  paper.  Then  a Red 
Cross  parcel  arrived,  contain- 
ing a complete  Shakespeare 
and  a toilet  rolL  The  writer 
reversed  the  usual  functions. 

The  Gestapo  confiscated  his 
first  efforts  and  interrogated 
their  author.  Undeterred, 
Murray  began  again.  In  May 
1945  he  was  released,  the 
manuscript  was  typed,  sub- 
mitted to  Dent,  and  in  1947 
Mountaineering  In  Scotland 
was  published.  Initially  its 
audience  was  respectful 
rather  than  ravished,  but  it 
has  never  been  out  of  print 
since  its  first  publication,  and 
the  realisation  has  grown  that 
the  book  is  one  of  outstanding 
literary  worth.  There  is  an 
attentive,  strange  quietism 
interposed  between  Its  pas- 
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Peter  Mansfield 


Beyond  the  world WH  Murray  climbing  the  Granite  Ridge  of  Dnnagiri  Peak  in  the  Himalayas.  photograph  twbr 


sages  of  dramatic  action 
which  owes  an  obvious  debt 
to  Wordsworth  and.  before 
him.  to  foe  empiricist  Hart- 
ley. But  it  is  still  uniquely 
Murray’s  own  work.  Here  and 
there,  the  writer  reaches 
overtly  formulated  philosoph- 
ical status,  as  in  this  passage 
from  Undiscovered  Scotland. 

“The  lull  action  of  medita- 
tion is  usually  made  difficult 
or  impossible  on  mountains 
by  wind  and  weather,  time 
and  company.  But  our  obser- 
vations can  be  made  for  later 
and  more  effective  use  in  pri- 
vacy. We  should  then  recall 
the  forms  of  beauty,  visualis- 
ing each  until  our  love  for  its 
beauty  Is  aroused,  and  end 
with  the  greatest  beauty 
known  to  us  — it  may  be  a 
sun  rising  or  a sun  setting,  or 
a night  sky  or  mountain,  foe 
beauty  for  which  no  words 
can  be  found.  Encourage  un- 
reservedly the  awe  and  won- 
der to  which  this  last  gives 
rise.  These  feelings  of  foe 


Taking  off . . .Wlison-MacDonald  on  his  first  solo  flight 


he  was  over  occupied  north- 
ern France,  he  swiftly 
recrossed  the  Channel 
In  February  1941  he  moved 
to  Scotland  to  cover  the  Scapa 
Flow-based  fleet  and  counter 
bombers  menacing  Atlantic 
convoys.  Then  his  squadron 
was  deployed  in  ground 
attack  operations  against  the 
Vichy  French  in  Libya  and 
Syria.  Moving  to  Italy  Mac- 
Donald took  charge  of  an 
attack  wing  consisting  of  two 
South  African  squadrons  of 
Bristol  Beauflghters  as  well 
as  213,  now  flying  North 
American  Mustangs  with  foe 
Balkan  Air  Force  to  support 
local  guerilla  movements. 
MacDonald  recalled  attacking 
Albania’s  Royal  palace  in 
Tirana  — occupied  by  the  SS 
— and  seeing  German  sol- 
diers scrambling  down  foe 
drapes  at  the  rear  erf  the  build- 
ing while  his  Mustangs  were 
strafing  it  from  the  front 
The  Mustangs  also  pro- 
vided escort  for  the  US  15th 
Army  Air  Force  bombers  and 
supported  foe  Royal  Navy. 


After  a call  from  a RN  de- 
stroyer to  suppress  German 
guns  on  an  Adriatic  island  off 
Dubrovnic,  MacDonald  sent 
his  wing  back  to  Italy  and 
went  •‘private  raiding,"  to  en- 
able the  destroyer  to  silence 
the  gun  emplacement  On  an- 
other occasion  he  and  the  CO 
of  213  Squadron  sank  a Ger- 
man E-Boat  In  1945  MacDon- 
ald was  awarded  foe  DSO  and 
took  up  a permanent 
commission. 

He  married  in  1947,  a year 
before  his  pioneering  jet 
flight  In  1954  he  became  com- 
mander of  RAF  Sylt  in  the 
North  Frisian  Islands  and.  in 
1960,  British  air  attache  in 
Sweden.  He  retired  in  1963, 
and  as  an  accomplished 
golfer,  he  played  with  Doug- 
las Bader  and  in  RAF  charita- 
ble tournaments.  He  leaves 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter. 


Norman  Barfield 


Duncan  Stuart  Wllson-MacDon- 
ald,  fighter  pilot,  bom  March  15. 
1912:  died  February  29,  1996 


heart  give  nourishment  and 
life  to  the  will  and  mind, 
which,  all  acting  in  unison, 
raise  consciousness  to  a new 
state  of  awareness.” 

Though  this  will  present  no 
problems  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  mysti- 
cism, to  the  Gradgrindian  fac- 
tion in  mountaineering,  it 
made  Murray  the  target  for 
abuse  which  bas  continued  to 
the  present  day.  In  a recent 
"book  about  climbing.*’  foe 
Scottish  Marxist  critic  David 
Craig  dismissed  Murray's 
feelings  for  hills  as  “lofty  chi- 
meras now  we  see  them, 
now  we  don’t!" 

Murray's  mountaineering 
after  the  war  was  undoubt- 
edly affected  by  his  prison- 
camp  years.  Nonetheless,  his 
ascent  of  Twisting  Gully  on 
Stob  Coire  nan  Lochan  in  1946 
took  up  where  the  pre-war 
campaign  had  left  off,  and  in 
the  early  1950s  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  two  Himalayan  expedi- 
tions — to  Garhwal  and  Al- 


Claude  Bourdet 


mora  in  1950.  and  as  deputy 
leader  on  Eric  Sbipton’s  1951 
Everest  Reconnaissance.  On 
foe  latter.  Murray  failed  to 
acclimatise  at  altitude,  and 
was  not  included  in  the  1953 
Everest  team.  For  compensa- 
tion. he  was  awarded  foe 
Mungo  Park  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical 
Society. 

Throughout  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  he  wrote  prolifically. 
He  produced  five  novels,  ex- 
cellent guidebooks  to  foe  Heb- 
rides and  the  Western  High- 
lands. several  other  volumes 
on  Scottish  topography  and 
magazine  journalism,  all  of  it 


as  well-turned  in  phrase  and 
imaginative  and  subtle  in 
treatment  as  the  matter  of  his 
books.  His  last  book,  pub- 
lished in  1985.  was  a thorough 
and  scintillating  re-examina- 
tion of  the  historical  figure 
behind  the  Rob  Roy  legend. 

In  his  last  years.  Bill  Mur- 
ray lived  retiringly  at  Loch- 
go  il  in  Argyll,  issuing  forth 


Testifying  to 
free  France 


IF  CLAUDE  Bourdet,  had 
been  a hesitant  Resistance 
fighter,  his  year  spent  in 
Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp  focused  his  crusade 
evermore  as  one  of  France's 
most  determined  human  rights 
activists. 

Slave  to  no  party  or  pub- 
lisher. Bourdet  was  an  ener- 
getic campaigner  until  his 
death  at  foe  age  of  86.  After  a 
lifetime  spent  denouncing 
repressive  French  colonialism 
and  the  Americanisation  erf 
Europe,  he  latterly  defended 
Bosnian  Muslims  and  the  Pal- 
estinian cause.  A human 
rights  activist  who  spoke  and 
wrote  eloquently  from  the 
heart  be  was  someone  whom 
everyone  — from  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  to  the 
French  socialists  — sought  to 
recruit  But  when  Bourdet  got 
in  a scrape  he  always  single- 
handedly  got  out  of  it  He 
regretted  that  it  was  Allied 
troops  who  liberated  his  ema- 
ciated 45-kilogram  figure  from 
Buchenwald  in  1945. 

The  son  of  a popular  play- 
wright Edouard  Bourdet  and 
a poet  Catherine  Pozzt  be  was 
profoundly  affected  by  their 
divorce.  Taking  his  mother’s 
side,  he  rejected  the  milieu  of 
his  upbringing  and  left  Paris  to 
become  an  engineer  in  Zurich. 
But  foe  deteriorating  political 
situation  in  1930’s  Europe 
drew  him  close  to  the  Chris- 
tian leftwing,  and  from  1936  he 
worked  in  the  economics  min- 
istry of  Charles  Splnasse’s 
socialist  government 


Captured  soon  after  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  France  in 
1940.  he  escaped  and  joined  the 
Resistance  two  years  later,  co- 
founding  the  underground 
newspaper.  Combat  He  be- 
came its  editor  after  his  col- 
league, Henri  Frenay.  left  for 
London,  and  was  a high-rank- 
ing member  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Resistance 
until  the  Nazis  arrested  and 
then  deported  him  in  1944. 

After  Bourdefs  return  from 
Buchenwald.  he  was  made  a 
Compagnon  de  la  Liberation  by 
General  De  Gaulle  and 
appointed  director-general  of 
Radiodiffusion.  Francaise,  foe 
state  radio.  It  was  a Gaullist 
alliance  which  he  rapidly 
eschewed  while  denouncing 
the  centralising  urge  of  foe 
French  Communist  Party. 

He  showed  proof  of  indepen- 
dence once  more  after  succeed- 
ing Albert  Camus  at  the  helm 
of  Combat  in  1947.  The  news- 
paper had  run  into  financial 
difficulties  and  Bourdet  turned 
to  a leftwing  businessman  for 
cash.  In  I960,  he  left  foe  news- 
paper. disgusted  at  foe  propri- 
etor’s interference. 

Moving  to  France-Observa- 
teur  — a precursor  to  today's 
weekly  Nouvel  Observateur 
news  magazine  Bourdet 
wrote  its  leader  articles  for  12 
years.  He  defended  Tito’s  Yu- 
goslavia. denounced  foe  war  in 
Indochina  and  repressive 
French  tactics  in  north  Africa. 
He  called  for  socialist  renewal 
and  was  a critic  of  De  Gaulle, 
even  though  he  shared  the 


only  occasionally  for  meet- 
ings of  the  Scottish  mountain- 
eering council  (of  which  pa- 
laeolithic organisation  he 
served  an  inevitable  term  as 
president),  or  more  rarely  for 
literary  gatherings  south  of 
foe  borders.  He  was  — despite 
personal  difference  and 
reserve  — hospitable  to  like- 
minded  visitors,  acute  in  con- 
versation and  literary  judg- 
ment, and  immensely  helpful 
and  supportive  towards 
younger  mountaineers  and 
mountain  writers.  Often  in 
ill-health,  he  was  stoical  in 
his  endurance  of  it.  Hzs  liter- 
ary legacy  will  continue  to 
inform  and  enhance  the  activ- 
ities and  mountains  he  loved 
for  as  long  as  there  are  people 
of  open  heart  and  mind. 


Jim  Perrin 


William  Hutchinson  Murray, 
mountaineer  and  author,  bom 
March  18.  1913:  died  March  19. 
1096 


From  the  heart . . . Bourdet 

French  president’s  suspicion 
of  United  States’  hegemony  in 
post-war  Europe. 

Between  1956  aDd  1962  he 
backed  Algerian  independence 
and  was  a strong  critic  of 
French  police  and  army  action 
there.  A leader  article  he  wrote 
In  1956,  ' Your  Gestapo  In  Alge- 
ria", led  to  him  being  strip- 
searched  at  the  same  Paris 
prison  where  the  Gestapo  had 
held  hjm  12  years  earlier. 

While  France-Observateur’ s 
links  with  French  socialism 
initially  served  to  boost  its 
readership,  leftwing  divisions 
eventually  led  to  friction 
within  the  magazine.  Bourdet 
left  in  1962,  working  as  a free- 
lance until  his  death. 

Married  with  three  children. 
Bourdet  died  on  the  eve  of 
International  Anti-Racism 
Day,  last  Thursday.  The 
French  Movement  Against 
Racism  and  for  Peace  (MRAPj 
said  he  was  a “tireless  combat- 
ant for  the  cause  of  anti-colo- 
nialism and  peace,  perforce  an 
anti-racist:  he  was  always 
there,  discreet,  modest  and  erf 
an  intransigent  rigour". 


Alex  Duval  Smith 


Making 

Arab 

sense 


Peter  mansfeld.  who 

has  died  aged  77,  was  test 

known  for  his  1976  book 
The  Arabs,  ft  was  the  pinnade 
cf  a career  devoted  to  analysing 

and  reporting  foe  Middle  East 
Bam  in  India,  Peter  Mans- 
field was  educated  at  Winches- 
ter and  was  president  of  foe 
union  at  Cambridge-  In  l£». 
he  joined  foe  Foreign  Office, 
which  sent  him,  in  1956,  to 
Lebanon’s  Middle  East  Centre 
for  Arabic  Studies.  This  was 
the  turning  point  in  his  life, 
but  before  be  finished  the 
course,  the  1956  Suez  crisis 
erupted.  He  disagreed  with  the 
British  government’s  position 
and  resigned. 

He  stayed  on  in  Lebanon 
working  as  a freelance  journal- 
ist and  from  1961-67  he  was  foe 
Cairo-based  Middle  East  corre- 
spondent for  the  Sunday 
Times.  His  first  book.  ICasser’s 
Egypt,  was  published  in  1965 
and  his  biography  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Sasser,  appeared  in  1969. 
Subsequent  works  includt?d 
The  British  In  Egypt:  The  Otto- 
man Empire  And  hs  Succes- 
sors; Kuwait:  Vanguard  Of  The 
Guff  and  his  last  work.  A His- 
tory Qf  The  Middle  East.  He 
also  edited  The  Middle  East:  A 
Political  And  Economic  Survey 
and  Who's  Who  In  The  Arab 
World.  In  recent  years  he 
wrote  for  the  fortnightly 
Middle  East  International. 

He  had  an  ability  to  trans- 
late hte  deep  understanding 
and  passim  into  accessible 
prose.  The  Arabs,  a history 
and  survey  of  foe  modem 
Arab  wesid,  is  fluent  and  con- 
cise introductory  work. 

What  characterised  Peter 
Mansfield's  career  was  hones- 
ty and  objectivity.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Arab  cause, 
espoasing  positions  which 
were  often  unfashionable,  but 
he  was  always  respected,  even 
by  those  who  did  not  share  his 
views.  Highly  regarded  among 
Arabs,  his  counsel  was  sought 
after  by  their  decision-makers. 
For  in  an  area  bedevilled  by 
prejudice  and  misinterpreta- 
tion. Peter,  sympathetic  and 
understanding,  had  no  to 
grind,  but  was  often  critical  of 
Arab  governments  and 
leaders. 

Peter  believed  the  Oslo  Ac- 
cords gave  foe  Palestinians  a 
realistic  dianeg  of  statehood. 
Anxious  that  many  of  their 
grievances  might  not  be  satis- 
factorily addressed,  he  was  a 
realist  who  urged  that,  given 
the  regional  balance  of  power, 
peace  with  Israel,  even  on 
terms  which  fell  short  of  Arab 
aspirations,  was  a necessity. 

He  was  a leading  light  in  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement 
cf  Arab-British  Understanding 
and  a member  cf  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs. His  political  sympathies 
were  with  foe  Labour  Party 
and  he  was  often  irked  by  the 
British  establishment  “I  do 
wish,”  be  remarked  during  a 
discussion  about  politicians' 
extramarital  activities,  “the 
British  would  grow  up."  Toler- 
ant, compassionate  and 
thoughtful,  he  always  had  time 
for  words  of  support  and  en- 
couragement— or  indeed  criti- 
cism when  it  was  needed. 


Stephen  tinnam 


Peter  Mansfield,  writer,  bom 
September  2. 1B2&  died  March  9, 
1996 


Birthdays 


Claude  Bourdet  human  rights  ac- 
tivist and  journalist,  bom  October 
28, 1909;  died  March  20,  7996 


Jung  Chang,  writer,  44; 
Stephen  DorreD,  MP,  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  for  Health.  44: 
Aretha  Franklin,  soul  singer. 
54;  Elton  John,  rock  singer.  49; 
Rt  Rev  Alwyn  Rice  Jones. 
Archbishop  of  the  Church  of 
Wales,  62;  Richard  O’Brien, 
actor  and  writer,  54;  Dorothy 
Squires,  singer.  81;  Gloria 
Stetnem.  feminist,  62;  Michael 

Whitlam,  director-general, 
British  Red  Cross  Society.  49; 
Keith  Whitson  chief  execu- 
tive. Midland  Bank,  S3. 


Jackdaw 


Taking  the  cake 

THE  ’’LAUNCH”  — the  word 
was  new  to  publishing — of 
[Jacqueline  Susann’sj  The 
Love  Machine  took  place  in 
foe  early  spring  of 1969.  and 
was  accompanied  by  incredi- 
ble ballyhoo . . . Jackie,  after 
all,  virtually  invented  the  idea 
of  establishing  a deep,  per- 
sonal connection  between  an 
author  and  the  people  who 
actually  sold  books. 

Bookstore  managers  and 
clerks  had  long  been  ignored 
by  publishers  and  authors.  A 
visiting  author  might  shake 
hands  while  his  publisher's 
sales  rep  whispered  names  in 
his  ear  ("That's  Angela,  and 
the  one  with  glasses  and  the 
pens  in  his  shirt  pocket  is 


Ted”),  but  that  was  about  it 
Jackie  had  been  around  stars 
long  enough  to  know  that  that 
wasn't  enough.  If  these  people 
were  going  to  sell  her  book, 
she  loved  them,  and  she  would 
make  them  love  her. 

Perhaps  the  most  memora- 
ble event  cf  foe  whole  Love 
Machine  campaign  was  the 
party  at  foe  American  Book- 
sellers Association  conven- 
tion. The  evening  bad  been 
designed ...  to  capitalise  on 
foe  affection  that  the  booksell- 
ers felt — or  were  purported 
to  feel  -—for  Jackie.  Dinner 
was  to  be  served  at  intimate 
candlelit  tables  for  10  in  the 
big  ballroom  of  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  and  each  table  was  to 
have  one  empty  chair  so  that 
Jackie  could  move  from  table 
to  table  throughout  the  raeaL 
The  lighting  was  kept  low,  foe 
orchestra  played  romantic 
music,  and  the  booksellers 
filed  past  Jackie . . .where 
[shej  d isplayed  her  phenome- 
nal memory,  greeting  each  by 
name,  not  to  mention  foe 
name  ofeach  one’s  dog  and 
cat. 

The  menu  had  been  chosen, 
perhaps  mistakenly,  with 
flamboyance  in  mind,  and  in- 


cluded a lot  of  flambe  dishes, 
which  Jackie  liked  because  of 
their  drama.  Great  bursts  of 
flame  lit  up  foe  room — occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  the 
smell  of  singed  hair — illumi- 
nating, as  if  in  hell,  Jackie  as 
she  made  her  way  form  table 
to  table.  Booksellers  were 
turning  the  promotional  ma- 
terial into  paper  airplanes 

and  sending  them  flying 
through  the  room.  Amaretti 
di  Saronno  biscuits  had  been 
placed  on  each  table,  and 
people  were  setting  fire  to  the 
wrappers  to  watch  them  float 
slowly  in  flames  to  foe  ceiling. 
Jackie  could  be  seen  smiling 
fiercely,  in  ill-disguised 
terror,  as  she  attempted  to 
shield  her  wig  from  the 
flames. 

At  last  the  meal  dragged  to 
an  end.  There  was  arousing 
fanfare.  The  lighting  dropped 
from  dim  to  dark  while  a hired 
singer — Tony  Bennett  had 
apparently  declined — sang 
the  Love  Machine  theme,  four 
waiters  descended  a flight  of 

stairs  bearing  a spotlit  cake  in 
foe  shape  of  a giant  book,  its 
icing  resembling  the  Love 
Machine  jacket  The  whole 
room  rose  to  applaud  as  the 


cake  moved  slowly  toward 
Jackie,  but  just  before  it 
reached  ber,  a bystander, 
overcome  by  one  too  many 
Love  Machine  cocktails, 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  cake. 

One  look  at  Jackie’s  face 
was  enough  to  tell  me  the 
right  thing  to  do.  I went  back 
to  my  hotel  room  and  told  the 
operator  not  to  put  any  calls 
through.  The  next  morning  I 
got  up  at  dawn  and  took  foe 
train  to  New  York. 

Michael  Korda,  publisher  of 
Jacqueline  Susann ’s  second 
novel  TheLove  Machine, 
recalls  some  early  literary  pro- 
motion in  the  Bookseller. 
Originally  published  in  the 
New  Yorker. 

Sweater  girl 

MY  TEN-YEAR-OLD  black 
cashmere  turtleneck  is  old 
again.  In  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration, it  seems  to  age  more 
quickly.  My  wife  has  worn 
mine  over  foe  years,  and  I 
remember  foe  sweater  com- 
ing off  drawn  over  her  head 
in  that  pose,  like  Picasso’s 
sketch  of  the  nursing  mother, 
that  is  the  quintessence  of  the 
feminine.  I remember  one  of 


our  too-many  airports,  and 
clasping  her  to  me  when  she 
wore  that  sweater,  and  the 
press  of  travellers  breaking 
around  us,  and  then  she  got 
on  the  plane. 

I remember  her  wearing  it 
one  freeing  March  night  on 
the  Vineyard,  at  some  posh 
restaurant  The  restaurant 
was  desert edexcept  for  the 
middle-aged  fellow  and  his 
wife  across  the  room. 

They  were  Involved  in  some 
misery  compounded  of  fate 
and  their  own  device,  and  we 
two  were  dopey  in  love,  and 
she  had  on  the  black  sweater 
and  looked  like  the  girl  at  the 
Half  Door,  and  that  fellow 
looked  at  us  with  a longing 
that  was  like  a knife  in  his 
gut... 

Like  the  black  beret,  the 
black  cashmere  turtleneck  is 
a perfect  garment.  It  accen- 
tuates the  jawline  or,  in  its 
absence,  suggests  it  and,  by 
extension,  character.  It 
frames  the  face;  it  renders 
the  torso  more  unitary  and 
shapely;  it  warms;  it  can  be 
worn  casually  or  under  the 
sport  coat  or  suit  as  the  clos- 
est approximation  to  the 
required-but-absent  shirt 


and  tie  in  that  contest  one 
will  likely  but  not  necessar- 
ily lose  to  themaitred' . . . 

The  black  beret,  the  black 
turtleneck,  and.  ..Iam  hard- 
pressed  to  think  of  the  perfect 
third  to  round  out  the 
company. 

In  times  of  transient  vic- 
tory over  my  metabolism,  I 
have  tucked  the  sweater  into 
my  jeans,  clinched  the  belt 
tight,  turned  the  tweed  cap  ■ 
briro-to- the- back,  and  felt  the 


Sweating  it  oat . , . Esquire 


complete  Martin  Eden. 

David  Mamet  gets  all  hot 
under  the  collar  over  fits  black 
cashmere  sweater  in  US 
Esquire. 

No  one  home 

DOLE’S  defining  moment. 
You  probably  missed  it  and  I 
envy  you ...  but  I had  foe 
misfortune  to  be  home  watch- 
ing CNN  recently  when  foe 
network  broadcast  an  aston- 
ishing carnival  of  cretinism, 
a stunningly  shameless, 
naked  display  of  cravenness: 
the  South  Carolina  Republi- 
can primary  debate. 

I guess  Td  sheltered  myself 
from  frill  exposure  to  these 
downs,  but  I found  it  shock- 
ing. This  was  the  last  debate 
before  Bob  Dole's  handlers 
realised  they  couldn't  permit 
the  degeneration  ofhis  abil- 
ity to  think  and  communicate 
to  become  more  wildly  appar- 
ent and  yanked  him  off  sub- 
sequent appearances.  This 
one  featured  all  four  “Major” 
contenders,  as  these  stunted, 
■small-minded,  minor  charac- 
ters have  been  called,  in  the 
full  flower  of  their  contempt- 
ible presence. 


Does  this  sound  a bit 
harsh?  Maybe  it  is,  but  I think 
a certain  degree  of  caustic 
language  may  be  required  to 
cot  through  what  seems  to  be 
the  extremely  gentle  and  eu- 
phemistic treatment  the 
mainstream  media  have  been 
giving  Mr  Dole’s  near  cata- 
tonic demeanour,  hardy  co- 
herent language  and  deterio- 
rating cognitive  skills. 
There's  just  no  one  there  any- 
more. but  I think  foe  media's 
afraid  to  come  out  and  say  it 
because  they're  even  mare 
afraid  ofPat  Buchanan.  Mr 
Dole  has  to  be  propped  up  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  frilly . 
competent  when  the  man  is  at 
least  two  tacos  short  of  a com- 
bination plate,  as  they  say. 
Ron  Rosenbaum,  the  Edgy 
Enthusiast,  brings  a bit  cf 
straight  talking  to  the  US  Pres- 
idential campaign  in  the  New 
York  Observer. 

Jackdaw  uxmtsyour jewels.  E- 
mailjackdawtggiaxrdianco.uk: 
fax  0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  USFarringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R3ER. 


Dan  Glaister 
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Fallout  from  BSE  may  spur 
Westminster  to  confront  the 
imminent  revenue  crisis 


Something 
is  rotten  in 
the  fiscal 
fantasy  state 


Will  Hutton 


RARELY  can  the  ideol- 
ogy of  relaxing  “bur- 
densome” rules  on 
business  and  Trea- 
sury cheeseparing  as  a route 
to  economic  and  social  well- 
being have  been  so  savagely 
exposed  as  being  false  ratio- 
nale as  in  the  BSE  crisis.  A 
thorough  approach  to  polic- 
ing abattoirs  and  the  health  of 
cattle  herds  and  the  threat  to 
public  health  and  the  beef  in- 
dustry alike  would  have  been 
much  reduced. 

The  consequences  across 
the  board,  from  the  trading 
prospects  of  beef  producers  to 
the  financial  position  of  the 
British  government,  will 
reverberate  for  years  to  come. 
Indeed  it  is  here,  as  estimates 
of  the  potential  bill  climb  as 
high  as  £12  billion,  that  the 
first  more  generalised  impact 
will  be  felt. 

For  BSE  promises  to  be  the 
catalytic  event  that  will 
underline  the  un sustainabi- 
lity of  the  current  fiscal  posi- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing taxation  that  will 
confront  the  next  govern- 
ment. of  whatever  political 
hue.  Only  two  days  before  the 
BSE  crisis  broke,  the  Trea- 
sury released  figures  showing 
that  the  cumulative  public 
sector  borrowing  require- 
ment (PSBR)  — the  gap  be- 
tween the  public  sector’s 
spending  and  receipts  — was 
£22.6  billion  for  the  first  11 
months  of  the  year. 

March  is  habitually  a heavy 
month  for  borrowing.  Last 
year  the  figure  exceeded  £10 
billion,  and  insiders  now 
think  the  total  PSBR  for  the 
year  will  be  a little  above 
£31  billion.  But  Just  18  months 
ago,  in  the  1994  November 
budget,  the  Chancellor  pro- 
jected a PSBR  of  £21.5  billion 
for  3995.  so  the  deterioration 
is  some  £10  billion.  It  is  a 
remarkable  tumronnd- 
Part  of  the  explanation  is 
disappointing  growth.  The 
value  of  goods  and  services  in 
the  economy  — money  GDP 
— was  then  forecast  to  grow 


at  6.25  per  cent  this  year, 
when  in  fact  it  will  grow  at 
below  s per  cent  a shortfall  in 
cash  terms  of  some 
£10  billion.  But  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  claimed 
the  whole  of  the  missing 


£10  billion  in  taxation:  taxes 
only  represent  around  86  per- 
cent of  GDP.  Something  is  go- 
ing seriously  awry. 

The  implications  are  sober- 
ing. Even  if  growth  now  picks 
up  to  meet  the  Government’s 
over-optimistic  targets,  the 
combination  of  last  Novem- 
ber’s tax  cuts  and  the  same 
pattern  of  disappearing  tax 
receipts  will  mean  that  next 
year’s  PSBR  can  only  fall 
marginally  below  £30  billion, 
even  before  the  impact  of 
BSE.  Include  BSE.  and  the 
outlook  for  both  the  next  two 
financial  years  is  worse  still. 

Yet  the  pace  of  growth  and 
flow  of  receipts  are  only  two 
parts  of  the  rather  complex 
equation  that  determines  any 
government’s  financial  posi- 
tion. The  third  is  the  growth 
of  public  spending  — or 
rather  lack  of  it  Here,  the 
realisation  is  dawning  that 
the  spending  targets  over  the 
next  three  years,  falling  by 
0.9  per  cent  next  year  and  ris- 
ing less  than  1.0 percent  for 
the  following  two  years,  are 
probably  unattainable.  Al- 
ready civil  service  redundan- 
cies extend  across  file  whole 
public  service  sector.  One 
fifth  of  NHS  trusts  are  finan- 
cially unstable.  Universities 
are  creaking  at  the  seams. 

Many  local  authorities  are 
having  to  attack  their  educa- 
tion budgets,  and  compulsory 
competitive  tendering  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can  in  cutting 
any  fat  Swingeing  reductions 
in  capital  programmes  will 
only  be  avoided  if  the  private 
finance  initiative  shows  some 
life.  A significant  overrun  in 
government  Spending  is  al- 
most certain,  in  which  case 
the  chances  of  the  PSBR  fall- 
ing below  £80  billion  next 
year  are  farther  reduced. 

Altogether  this  means  that 
the  Chancellor  has  almost  no 
room  far  any  tax  cuts  this  No- 
vember: even  repeating  this 
year’s  token  £3  billion  will  de- 
pend on  manipulating  the 
numbers.  But  it  also  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  structural 
weakening  in  the  pattern  of 
tax  receipts  confronts  an  in- 
coming government  with 
some  hard  financial  choices. 

For  what  has  driven  the 
overshoot  has  not  yet  been 
public  spending,  where  de- 


partmental spending  has  only 
marginally  overshot  the  pro- 
jections of  18  months  ago.  Nor 
has  it  been  a notable  weaken- 
ing in  income  tax  receipts, 
whose  reduction  can  largely 
be  attributed  to  lower  growth. 
There  are  two  chief  culprits: 
corporation  tax.  where  the 
yield  is  £2.5  billion  down,  de- 
spite profits  growing  faster 
than  expected  and,  most 
marked  of  all  VAT.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  Government 
projected  VAT  receipts  of 
£49  billion  for  this  year.  Now 
it  looks  as  though  the  yield 
could  • be  lower  than 
£43  billion. 

THE  Treasury  is  so  con- 
cerned that  It  has  set 
up  a joint  investigation 
with  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise. Part  of  the  story  is  obvi- 
ously the  continuing  low  rate 
of  growth  in  consumer  spend- 
ing, but  the  principal  driver 
is  Britain's  increasingly  un- 
equal society,  the  spending  of 
the  bottom  30  or  40  per  cent 
is  skewed  towards  VAT-ex- 
empt goods  and  the  cash  and 
informal  economy  where  the 
VAT  inspector’s  remit  does 
not  run.  include  some  self-de- 
feating manpower  reductions 
in  Customs  and  Excise  weak- 
ening Its  tax  policing  powers 
and  file  picture  is  complete. 

Nor  is  it  likely  to  change, 
any  more  than  the  growing 
adeptness  of  companies  in 


Revaluing  the  boffins 


Briefing 


Richard  Thomas 


3 


SCIENTISTS  rarely  en- 
joy file  sort  of  media  ex- 
posure they  have  had 
over  the  past  week.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  organisers  of 
National  Science  Week, 
which  today,  *Ms 

has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  efforts  — and  more  to 
do  with  BSE. 

The  value  of  science  in  a 
national  emergency  of  this 
kind  is  clear.  We  need  the 
white-coated  experts  to  ex- 
plain what  Is  going  on.  and 
tell  us  what  to  da.  At  other 
times,  the  £1.3  billion  a year 
state  support  of  scientific 
research  is  subject  to  dose, 
sceptical,  scrutiny. 

The  Government  is  in- 
creasingly concerned  with 
securing  value  for  money 
from  the  boffins  and  promot- 
ing economically  “relevant” 
research.  But  bow  do  we 
judge  science’s  value? 

Seeking  answers,  the 
Treasury  commissioned  a re- 
search project  from  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Unit 
(Sprn)  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  science.  The  final  ver- 
sion. to  be  delivered  fids 
week,  concludes  scientific  re- 
search does  help  the  econo- 
my, in  the  following  ways: 


Indicators 


TODAY  — ITj  industrial  pro- 
duction Man). 

TOMORROW  — US:  FOMC 
meeting  (Mar). 

UK.-  Balance  ot  Payments  {04}. 
WEDNESDAY  — UK:  Capital 
expenditure  (04-Revj. 

US:  Consumer  confidence 
(Mari. 


• basic  science  provides  new 
instruments  and  techniques, 
which  can  find  commercial 
application; 

• former  scientists  often 
join  industry,  providing 
firms  with  a range  of  skills; 

• a national  science  base 
provides  an  “entry  ticket”  to 
worldwide  expertise; 

• research  can  produce 
related  spin-off  companies. 

The  problem  is  quantify- 
ing these  contributions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Whitehall. 
Professor  Ben  Martin,  a 
Spru  author,  admits  this  is 
difficult  to  do  with  any 
precisian. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is 
tb at  it  is  impossible  to  know 
in  advance  which  research 
directions  will  eventually 
lead  to  commercial  products. 

A number  of  creditable  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to 
pot  a value  on  basic  science. 
Professor  Edwin  Mansfield 
at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant figures  In  fids  field, 
adopts  a direct  approach  to 
the  problem. 

His  latest  research,  pub- 
lished in  the  Review  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics,  simply 
asks  firms  about  their  reli- 
ance on  scientific  research. 
He  surveyed  76  US  firms,  in 
fiie  fields  of  electronics,  in- 
formation-processing, 
pharmaceuticals,  chemicals, 
petroleum,  metals  and 
instruments.  The  respon- 


THUR5DAY  — GER:  Bundes- 
bank Council  Meeting. 

FRIDAY  — US:  International 
trade  (Jan). 

IT:  ICC  conference  (Turin). 

Fit  Unemployment  rate  (Feb). 
UK:  Total  Trade  (Jan). 

UKi  Net  Consumer  credit  iFebl 

So urea  Natmesfihrtots 


dents  said  11  per  cent  of 
their  new  products,  and  9 
per  cent  of  their  new  pro- 
cesses, could  not  have  been 
developed  in  the  absence  of 
recent  academic  research. 

The  Spru  study  cites  40 
other  pieces  of  “witchcraft” 
which  attempt  to  gauge  the 
economic  returns  to  invest- 
ment in  science.  Only  two 
researchers  report  a nega- 
tive result,  and  the  majority 
estimate  returns  ranging 
from  10-10  per  cent. 

But  the  returns  are  not 
necessarily'  enjoyed  in  the 
country  which  made  the  in- 
vestment. Britain  is  notori- 
ously good  at  exporting  bril- 
liant science  — probably 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayer  — 
far  others  to  exploit  Hence 
the  new  obession  with  rele- 
vance. 

MANY  scientists,  how- 
ever, think  the  Gov- 
ernment is  tackling 
the  issue  from  the  wrong 
end.  Dr  Bursty  Hughes,  head 
of  the  European  Programme 
at  the  Royal  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  says: 
“Hie  problem  lies  not  with 
university-industry  links, 
but  with  British  firms  and 
their  approach  to  innova- 
tion.” 

Science,  she  says,  should 
be  for  society  as  a whole,  not 
just  for  business.  Knowledge 
makes  us  all  richer.  Even  if 
the  Treasury  can  Y see  it. 


avoiding  and  evading  tax. 
Multinationals'  facility  in 
reporting  profits  only  in  low- 
tax  countries  or  tax  havens 
grows  annually.  In  sum. 
growth  yields  ever  less  tax- 
ation revenue. 

An  inmming  government 
has  to  remedy  this  either  by 
raising  taxes  or  reducing 
spending  — the  kind  of  unpal- 
latable  choice  the  next  12 
months  of  political  debate  is 
unlikely  to  illuminate.  The 
rise  in  tax  over  a five-year 
parliament  to  increase  the  tax 
yield,  move  borrowing  on  to  a 
sustainable  trend  and  allow 
the  growth  in  public  spending 
need  not  be  great  — - 1 to 
1.5  per  cent  of  GDP  would  be 
sufficient  leaving  Britain  a 
low-tax  country  — but  it  Is  an 
imperative. 

Nor  need  it  involve  a politi- 
cally damaging  rise  in  the 
standard  rate  of  income  tax. 
There  are  areas  to  target 
ranging  from  environmental 
taxes,  the  North  Sea.  stamp 
duty,  tightening  up  on  capital 
gains  and  inheritance  tax,  ex- 
tending the  VAT  base  to  in- 
clude, for  example,  private 
education,  tightening  the 
qualifications  for  profit- 
related  pay.  and  building  in 
some  progressivity  to  indirect 
taxation,  that  could  do  the  job 
comfortably  and  equitably. 
The  Conservatives  and  their 
media  allies  should  be  wary 
about  launching  too  aggres- 


Monetarism 
brief  like  a 
pair  of  flares 


Comment 


10NETARISM  is  back. 
iNot  everyone  buys  it  but 
commentators,  farinHirig  David 
Walton  in  last  Monday's  Guard- 
ian, are  worried  enough  about 
supposed  Inflation  conse- 
quences of  the  latest  numbers  to 
resurrect  the  economic  equiva- 
lent of  flared  trousers. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  more 
to  inflation  than  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply.  While  mone- 
tarists argue  which  type  of 
money  (broad,  narrow  etc)  to 
fbDow,  the  issue  is  whether  any 
money  indicator  is  reliable. 

Wtthout  stable  relationships 
between  the  money  supply  and 
the  real  economy,  monetarism 
cannot  work  and  advanced 
economies  do  not  encourage 
such  relationships.  Financial 
structures  change  constantly, 
but  It  is  impossible  to  know  the 
consequences  to  advance 

A given  increase  in  the 
money  supply  can  have  differ- 
ent consequences  at  different 
times,  rendering  the  numbers 
useless.  But  the  real  economy 
rarely  lies  and  evidence  sug- 
gests the  inflation  outlook  is 
benign  with  scope  for  mere  v* 
per  cent  interest  rate  cuts  and  5 
per  cent  by  Christmas  a realis- 
tic target  Monetarism  may  be 
back  bid  not  for  long. 
km  Shepherdson  is  a senior  US 
economist  with  HSBC  Markets 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.915  France  7.53 
Ausirla  15.37  Germany  220 


Belgium  4520 
Canada  2.04 
Cyprus  0.S975 
Denmark  (L54 
Finland  7.01 


Greece  363.00 
HKong  11.66 
India  53.42 
Ireland  0.35 
Israel  475 


Italy  2.360 
Malta  0.5425 
Netherlands  2.47 
N Zealand  2.18 
Norway  9 62 
Portugal  229.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.72 


Singapore  2.11 
South  Africa  532 
Spain  185.00 
Sweden  10.16 
Switzer  bud  1.77 
Turkey  99.900 
US  1.50 
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sive  an  attack  on  the  pros- 
pect the  sums  are  the  same 
for  them. 

One  source  of  relief  would 
be  more  growth,  but  while 
there  Is  a good  case  for  lifting 
demand  at  the  moment  it  is 
also  clear  that  there  is  not  the 
industrial,  capacity  to  meet  it, 
so  the  inflationary  risk  ot  any 
further  stimulus  — - with  the 
growth  of  broad  money  run- 
ning in  double  figures  — is 
acute.  A consensus  is  emerg- 
ing that  one  precondition  for 
improving  responsiveness  of 
Investment  to  demand  boosts 
is  the  recasting  of  the  finance- 
industry  relationships  which 
militate  against  investment  (a 
theme  in  an  important  essay 
collection.  Creating  Indus- 
trial Capacity*,  published  this 
week). 

But  the  mainstream  politi- 


cal agenda  remains  domi- 
nated by  fantasy  promises  of 
tax  and  spending  cuts,  with 
the  hope  that  that  a rise  in 
consumption  will  keep  the 
recovery  moving  in  a non-in- 
flationary  way. 

It  won’t  The  public  sector 
languishes,  the  tax  take  is  too 
low.  and  neither  sustainable 
recovery  nor  more  stimula- 
tive economic  policies  are 
possible  unless  the  criteria 
governing  investment  are 
substantially  reformed.  It  de- 
fames the  discourse  of  British 
democratic  debate  that  the 
country’s  real  economic  op- 
tions are  not  debated.  Per- 
haps one  good  byproduct  of 
BSE  is  that  it  will  force  the 
issues  into  the  open. 

*Ediied  by  Jonathon  Mtchie 
and  John  Grteiv-Smith,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press 


Why  Clinton  is 
still  gripped 
by  insecurity 


Worldview 


ILL  Clinton  will  still  be 
in  the  White  House  this 
time  next  year,  or  so 
the  Washington  consensus  be- 
lieves. 

The  President  is  riding 
high  in  the  polls  and  the  econ- 
omy does  not  seem  likely  to 
go  sour.  The  third-longest  ex- 
pansion since  1945  has  seen 
unemployment  fall  from 
7.7  per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent 
since  1992  and  the  creation  of 
8.4  million  jobs. 

Yet  there  is  no  sign  of  self- 
satisfaction  in  the  adminis- 
tration. President  Clinton 
chose  not  to  herald  this  eco- 
nomic good  news  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address  In  Janu- 
ary. Instead,  the  Democrats, 
led  by  Labour  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Reich,  are  engaged  in 
fierce  debate  over  how  to 
boost  living  standards  and 
tackle  job  security. 

You've  guessed  it  ~ the 
feel-good  factor  has  yet  to 
return  in  America,  too.  A 
“feel  very  had”  factor  is  more 
bow  US  newspapers  see  the 
mood. 

Time  magazine  recently 
ran  a front  cover  heralding 
the  new  “Anxious  Class”.  The 
Washington  Post  last  week 
ran  an  op-ed  headline  mock- 
ing “Hie  Woe  Is  Me  Genera- 
tion”. The  New  York  Times 
had  a high-profile  series  on 
corporate  job-cutting. 

Economic  growth  and  job 
creation  have  not  translated 
into  rising  living  standards. 
Average  real  wages  have  con- 
tinued to  fall  throughout  this 
recovery  as  they  have  for 
more  than  20  years.  Pollsters 
point  to  a pervasive  mood 
that  people  are  working 
harder  to  stand  still  Sure, 
eight  million  jobs  bave  been 
created  since  1992.  a harassed 
Democratic  voter  complains, 
and  I’ve  got  three  of  them. 

UT  it  is  the  threat  of  job 
loss,  and  the  accompa- 
nying loss  of  health 
coverage  and  other  benefits, 
which  grip  public  and  politi- 
cians alike  — and  set  the 
agenda  for  the  autumn  elec- 
tion. At  one  extreme.  P at  Bu- 
chanan has  been  playing  to 
fears  that  low-cost  countries 
are  stealing  American  jobs. 

Wiser  heads  such  as  Robert 
Reich  and  Treasury  deputy 
secretary  Larry  Summers  ar- 
gue that  trade  plays  far  too 
small  a role  in  the  American 
economy  to  explain  the  de- 


cline in  real  wages.  They 
point  instead,  to  the  rapid 
pace  of  technological  change. 

This  is  the  minefield  the 
Democrats  have  to  navigate 
in  persuading  voters  to  opt 
for  more  of  the  same.  Their 
message  must  be  that  they 
offer  a two-stage  process:  a 
first  term  of  employment 
growth,  economic  reform  and 
fiscal  consolidation,  a plat- 
form upon  which  to  build; 
and  a second  term  of  rising 
living  standards  and  reduced 
insecurity.  But  how  do  they 
achieve  that?  One  option  is  to 
tackle  the  desire  for  greater 
job  security  head-on  by  en- 
couraging large  US  compa- 
nies to  hire  workers,  and 
make  it  harder  for  them  to 
shed  labour.  This  is  the  focus 
of  a report  compiled  by  Demo- 
cratic senator  Jeff  Bingaman. 

The  report  proposes  tax  in- 
centives for  companies  to 
train  their  workers  and  offer 
pension  and  health  benefits. 
But  it  also  contains  more 
than  a whiff  of  Buchanan- 
style  protectionism  — tax  in- 
centives would  be  available 
only  to  US  companies  that 
dedicate  90  per  cent  of  all  in- 
vestment and  employment  to 
the  US  market. 

ONLY  20  per  cent  of  po- 
tential Democrats 
work  for  large  corpora- 
tions. however.  Attempting 
to  hamper  trade,  foreign  In- 
vestment and  technological 
change  to  protect  existing 
jobs  does  nothing  to  help  the 
self-employed,  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  or  fear 
they  might  be  next  in  line. 

Which  is  why  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  agenda  will 
focus  the  insecurity  argu- 
ment not  on  stopping  people 
losing  their  last  jobs  but  in 
helping  them  get  the  next  A 
job-creating  economy,  health- 
care reform,  and  education 
and  retraining  packages  for 
displaced  workers  are  likely 
to  form  the  core  of  the  plat- 
form. Last  week's  White 
House  budget  proposals  in- 
cluded substantia]  expansion 
of  retraining  assistance. 

For,  as  Clinton  campaign 
guru  James  Carville  argues 
in  a new  book.  We’re  Right 
They’re  Wrong:  A Handbook 
for  Spirited  Progressives, 
education  is  the  fault-line 
splitting  winners  and  lasers. 
Mr  Carville’s  book  offers  a 
confident  version  of  this  New 
Democrat  case,  and  a celebra- 
tion of  the  demise  of  Newt 
Gingrich's  new-right  Con- 
tract With  America.  And  the 
name  of  the  economic  chapter 
of  his  new  book?  "It’s  still  the 
economy,  stupid," 
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CUP  RUGBY  UNION  AND  RUGBY  LEAGUE 


Pilkington  Cup,  semi-finals:  Bath  1 9,  Gloucester  1 0 


Hill  left  deflated  by  Bath’s  ball 


Robert  Armstrong 


Richard  hill  was 
not  best  pleased  by 
the  Puma  ball  Bath 
used  in  their  uncon- 
vincing semi-final  victory  at 
the  Recreation  Ground.  The 
Gloucester  director  of  rugby, 
whose  team  are  accustomed 
to  the  traditional  Gilbert  ball, 
complained  that  bis  goal-kick- 
er  Mark  Mapletoft  missed  a 
couple  of  second-half  penal- 
ties that  might  have  turned 
the  game  Gloucester's  way 
largely  because  he  had  not  ac- 
quired toe  proper  “feel”  of  toe 
Puma. 

Bath  ceased  using  toe  Gil- 
bert ball  three  years  ago  after 
negotiating  a substantial  con- 
tract with  Puma,  which  sup- 
plies all  the  balls  used  in  their 
home  games.  But  Hill,  who 
ironically  was  pictured  in  the 
Bath  match  programme  hold- 
ing a Puma  ball  In  his  days  as 
a Bath  coach,  insisted:  “It's 
not  a very  good  ball;  it  is  thin- 
ner than  toe  Gilbert  and,  if 
you  don’t  hit  it  bang  on,  it 
moves  about  in  the  air. 

“We  practised  with  the 
Puma  during  training  but  ob- 
viously  we  didn't  have 
enough  experience  with  that 
ball.  Today  Jon  Callard  was  a 
match  winner  for  Bath  with 
his  goal-kicking.  We  had  our 
opportunities  too,  but  missing 
the  points  on  those  penalties 
didn’t  do  us  any  favours.  We 
were  disappointed  to  lose.” 

Hill's  remarks  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  should 
standardise  the  type  of  ball 
used  in  domestic  competi- 
tions. which  currently  permit 
a laissez-faire  approach 
among  the  clubs.  One  reason 
why  Bath  generally  win  tight 
contests  such  as  this  semi- 
final is  their  well-honed  abil- 
ity to  capitalise  on  small ; 
advantages. 

Nevertheless,  they  just  | 
about  deserved  to  win  be- 
cause they  defended  cons  is- 1 
tently  well  after  giving  away 
a “sucker”  try  to  toe  Glouces- 
ter scrum-half  Scott  Benton, 
who  scored  from  a tap  penalty 
early  in  the  second  half  But 
Jon  Hall,  Bath's  director  of 
rugby,  admitted  that  his  play- 
ers would  have  to  raise  their 
game  by  several  degrees  in 
order  to  win  their  10th  final 
against  Leicester  at  Twicken- 
ham on  May  4.  In  the  mean- 
time, six  league  games 
remain  to  be  won  to  secure 
the  Courage  Championship. 


It  was,  though,  an  auspi- 
cious homecoming  for  Hill 
who  has  rapidly  forged  a 
promising  new  career  with 
Gloucester  and  England  A, 
for  whom  he  is  coach,  after 
losing  out  to  Hall  in  last 
glimmer’s  power  struggle  at 
The  Rec.  One  of  the  most  tal- 
ented young  coaches  in  the 
country,  he  has  developed  a 
flexible  game  plan  for  his 
young  side  that  allows  them 
to  express  individual  skills 
and  achieve  continuity  in 
doing  so.  The  dynamic  20- 
year-old  hooker  Phil  Green- 
ing was  a prime  example  of 
toe  new  gung-bo  mood. 

“We  didn't  just  come  to 
make  up  the  numbers,  though 
for  toe  opening  40  minutes 
that’s  what  we  seemed  to  be 
doing.”  said  Hill.  "Bath 
taught  us  a lesson  in  how  to 
hit  rucks  and  drive  the  ball.” 

Gloucester  did  not  remotely 
resemble  a team  facing  the 
threat  of  relegation  as  they 
pegged  back  Bath  back  inside 
their  own  22  in  the  second 
half.  Sims  shaded  Redman  in 
the  battle  for  line-out  ball, 
Glanville  supplied  purposeful 
aggression  on  the  blind  side, 
and  toe  props  Windo  and  Dea- 
con gave  as  good  as  they  got 
from  their  international  oppo- 
nents. The  rare  sight  of  the 
Bath  warhorse  Dawe  retiring 
with  a shoulder  injury  must 
have  done  much  to  keep 
i Gloucester's  adrenalin 
pumping. 

Even  so,  the  bottom  line  for 
Bath  was  the  scoreline  — at 
I one  stage  they  led  19-3  — 
which  ultimately  guaranteed 
them  another  major  pay-day 
in  front  of  a world-record 
crowd  for  a club  game.  78,000. 
It  is  a measure  of  Bath's  in- 
depth  resources  that  their 
patchy  collective  perfor- 
mance was  retrieved  seconds 
after  half-time  by  a magnifi- 
cent solo  try  by  Adebayo,  who 
thundered  40  metres  down  toe 
left  touchline,  shaking  off  de- 
fenders like  bits  of  straw,  to 
ground  the  ball  at  the  flag. 

That  score  virtually  opened 
up  a fresh  instalment  in  the 
Bath  saga  of  success.  No 
doubt  the  prospect  of  another 
league  and  cup  double  will  en- 
courage “investors  to  take  on 
the  prime  commitment  of 
players'  contracts",  as  the 
chairman  Richard  Mawditt 
put  it  after  the  club's  recent 
decision  to  set  up  a trust  com- 
pany. Is  it  a sign  of  the  times, 
though,  that  the  chairman's 
picture  in  the  match  pro- 
gramme is  now  four  times  as 
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big  as  those  of  the  Bath  | courted  by  rival  clubs. 


players? 


ularly  well-heeled 


, partLc- 

Harle- 


The  acid  test  of  Bath's  eco-  quins.  Several  club  coaches 


nomic  stability  will  surely 
come  in  the  close  season 


would  give  more  than  their 
eye  teeth  to  sign  such  quality 


when  their  best  players,  nine  players  as  Callard  and  Eric 
of  whom  are  currently  con-  Peters,  neither  of  whom  com- 
tracted  to  the  RFU,  are  mands  a regular  first-team 


place  at  The  Rec.  On  the  day  (mi*,  j Gascon,  a Adatuyo;  m 

I can.  A Nlcol:  o Hilton.  G Daw*  (N 

the  sparky  Callard  made  his  McCarthy,  aammi,  v uoogu.  u Haag,  n 
full-back  rival  Mike  Catt,  who  netfman.  s otemson,  a Robmaon.  a coma, 
was  at  No.  10.  look  plodding.  “»  KE.  I 

SCORIMi  Bath:  Try*  Adabayo.  a an  ton  (B  Fanlay.  6B);  T Windo.  -P 
Oemarataoi  Callanl.  PwHir  CaNard  Grsorring.  A Ooacen,  R PWtar.  D Stnra 
4.  QlouBifr.  Try;  Benton.  CwnwiMui  (cat*.  P Glanvtne,  1 Smith.  C Raymond. 
Mapletoft.  Drop  yMt  Kknbar.  IWeea  E Morrison  (RFU). 

Batts  J Callard:  J SlelghUiointe.  P Da 


London  Irish  21,  Leicester  46 


Tigers  take  slow  road  to  Twickenham 


Ian  Matin 

THE  going  at  S unbury 
was  described  as  “good 
to  s oft”  by  the  Tannoy 
announcer.  But  whereas  such 
a muddy  surface  would  have 
slowed  the  riders  up  the  road 
at  Kempton  Park,  this  game 
was  a gallop,  a white-knuckle 
ride  of  eight  tries  that  veered 
from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous. 

A packed  crowd,  a giant 
television  screen  and  an  ex- 
pansive match,  it  was  an  oc- 
casion to  savour.  David  Hum- 


phreys made  his  club  debut  at 
fly-half  and  the  Irish  centres 
Rob  Henderson  and  Paul 
Flood  outshone  Leicester’s 
prosaic  midfield  trio.  But  as 
expected,  the  Tigers'  yeoman 
pads  eventually  prevailed. 

Dean  Richards  and  his  men 
slowed  things  down  after  the 
interval  and  the  match  ended 
with  a rolling  maul  from 
which  Matt  Poole  crashed 
over  for  Leicester’s  sixth  and 
final  try.  In  14  meetings  be- 
tween these  sides  Leicester 
have  won  every  time. 

The  ridiculous  moment 
came  during  the  match  when 


the  same  announcer  twice 
had  to  ask  ‘‘the  owner  of  the 
green  Volvo”  to  move  his  car. 
Sheepishly.  Irish's  prop  and. 
captain  Gary  Halpin  delayed 
a scrum  and  trotted  to  the 
touchline.  Yes.  the  car  was 
his.  “It  was  the  most  memora- 
ble moment  in  my  career.”  he 
said  afterwards. 

There  was  even  an  incident 
of  high  farce  when  the  police 
took  away  two  overwrought 
spectators  after  an  altercation 
in  the  ™<n  stand.  One  of  I 
them  turned  out  to  be  toe 
father  of  Leicester’s  England 
lock  Martin  Johnson;  he  was 


Harrogate  amazed  as  referee  books  whole  team 


CHRIS  REES  made  refer- 
eeing history  at  the 
weekend  when  be  booked 
an  entire  team  — for  off- 
side. Rees,  from  the  London 
Society,  took  the  names  of 
all  15  Harrogate  players 
during  their  Conrage 
League  Three  game  at  Otley. 
“We  were  all  speechless,” 


said  their  captain  ton  Has- 
sal.  “It  wasn't  even  a blatant 
offside."  Harrogate's  coach 
Peter  Clegg  confirmed  that 
the  club  would  appeal  to 
the  regional  branch  of  the 
RFU:  “Only  two  players 
were  at  fault.” 

• Jonathan  Sleightoolme, 
the  Bath  wing  who  scored 


Hockey 


the  Five  Nations  Champion- 
ship-clinching try  against 
Ireland,  joins  England's  10- 
man  squad  for  the  Hong 
Kong  Sevens  next  weekend. 

SQUAIta  D Hoptay  (WfcSpS.  Capt),  A 
Mttqn  (B«I1U.  A Watty  tOrroil).  N 
Bwal  (Mortha/npwn).  T IBrnparm  (W«at 
Hartlepool).  D SobUi  (Wakelleld).  T 
Rodbar  ( Northampton),  J Bnl»»otta 
(Both).  C Staasby  (Hartaqitfra).  N M 

(LatcaoLer). 


Cross  Country 


later  allowed  back  into  the 

ground- 

Yet  for  all  Irish's  verve  be- 
hind the  scrum,  and  passion 
in  it  the  fears  of  their  coach 
Clive  Woodward  were  real- 
ised when  their  Australian 
scrum-half  Tim  Ewington 
was  taken  to  hospital  with  a 
suspected  broken  ankle.  Pro- 
motion to  League  One 
remains  a priority  and  Satur- 
day’s trip  to  Wakefield  is  a 
game  Irish  really  must  win. 

“I  would  have  lost  this 
game  10  times  rather  than  not 
get  promotion,"  said  Halpin. 
“The  team  will  be  decimated 
if  we  don't  go  up.  Fellows  like 
Corcoran  and  Henderson 
won’t  stay  around  if  we’re  not 
playing  in  the  first  division.” 

Tony  Russ.  Leicester’s 
coaching  director,  acknowl- 
edged that  Irish  would  be  an 
“assets  to  the  top  division, 
but  Woodward  was  more  crit- 
ical. "We  blew  it  big  time.”  he 
said.  “We  let  in  a few  soft 
tries  in  the  second  baK.  We 
had  them  rattled  but  slowed 
the  game  down  and  that 
played  into  their  hands.” 


Rattled  indeed.  Richards,  of 
all  people,  lost  his  head  twice 
just  before  the  interval  throt- 
tling Colin  Hall  at  a line-out 
and  cuffing  Humphreys  at  a 
ruck,  which  resulted  in  a Cor- 
coran penalty  as  Irish  pulled 
back  to  21-22.  Richards  was 
lucky  not  to  join  Halpin  and 
Neil  Back  on  a yellow  card. 

But  Leicester  are  a formida- 
ble side  and  they  won  toe 
second  half  24-0.  scoring  one 
outstanding  try  13  minutes 
after  half-time.  Rory  Under- 
wood burst  from  his  22  and 
the  counter-attack  ended  with 
Phil  Delaney  touching  down 
beneath  the  posts. 

SCORERS:  London  lri(k;  Triami 
Humphrey*.  Henderson.  Cwiwi  ■Iwu 
Corcoran.  PenaKfoe:  Corcoran  3. 
LaJcaatar:  Trias:  Underwood.  Wells. 
Johnson.  Delaney,  Harrla,  Poole. 
Oonvarilnne.  Llley  3.  Penally;  Llley. 
Drop  poafli  Hints, 

London  Male  C O'Shea:  M Corcoran.  P 
Flood,  R Hendenon  (5  Bums.  74mln).  J 
Bishop:  D Humphreys.  T Ewington  (N 
Brian.  80):  L Mooney.  A KrtUm,  G Halpin 
(capt),  A Meadows.  C Hall.  A Dougan  (P 
Irons,  74).  C Bin).  B Walsh. 

Lelsoater:  J Llley:  S Hackney.  R 
Robinson.  P Delaney.  R Underwood  J 
Harris,  A Kardoonl:  G Rowntrae.  R 
Cocke  rill.  D <ttrforth.  M Johnson.  M Poole. 
J Wells.  D Richards  (capt).  N Back. 
Ilettrasr  G Gad)ovlcti  (Canada). 


Mukesh’s  glorious  late  strike 
kills  off  England  fightback 


Kenya  take  it  in  their  stride 


Pat  Rowley 

THE  sport's  new  national 
stadium  at  Milton  Keynes 
was  treated  to  a marvellous 
opening  international  as  Eng- 
land's men  recovered  from 
3-0  down  to  draw  level  with 
India,  only  to  lose  to  a spec- 
tacular fourth  goal  by  the 
visitors. 

The  highest-scoring  game 
between  the  two  countries 
was  almost  a reverse  of  the 
Britain  v India  match  at  the 
Olympic  qualifying  tourna- 
ment in  January,  when  India 
came  back  from  3-1  down  to 
draw  3-3. 

Here,  India’s  ability  to  break 
incisively  and  with  dexterity 
caused  England  to  concede 
three  goals  in  the  first  22  min- 
utes. Mukesh  Kumar  kept  up 
his  impressive  scoring  record 

against  England  by  getting  his 
side's  first  and  last  goals.  He 
coolly  lobbed  the  ball  over 
Luckes  In  the  ninth  minute 
after  the  England  goalkeeper 
had  done  well  to  deny  Pillay, 
India's  always  dangerous  cen- 
tre-forward. 


Sanjeev  and  Pillay  scored 
For  India  before  Chris  Mayer 
claimed  England's  first  goal 
racing  in  to  deflect  a fine 
cross  by  his  Cannock  club- 
mate  Kalbir  Takher,  the 
player  of  the  match,  at  the  far 
post 

The  belated  switch  to  cen- 
tre-forward of  Mark  Peara, 
England's  best  attacker  until 
Mayer's  introduction,  then 
enabled  him  to  win  England  a 
penalty,  powerfully  converted 
by  Nick  Thompson.  Three 
minutes  later  a fine  move  saw 
the  left-winger  Ben  Sharpe  hit 
the  equaliser  from  Mayer's 
pass.  But  when  England  con- 
tinued to  press  forward  for 
the  winner,  Pillay  broke  away 
and  fed  Mukesh  and  the 
winger  hit  a glorious  winning 
shot 

The  preceding  women’s  in- 
ternational had  been  a low- 
key  affair,  with  a below- 
strength  England  side  failing 
to  maintain  their  early  domi- 
nance against  France  but  con- 
verting two  Of  their  many 
first-balf  chances,  through 
Sally  Gibson  and  Jackie 
Crook's  penalty  stroke. 


Stephen  Bieriey  in  Stellenbosch  on  a 
familiar  tale  of  African  domination 


THE  thrill  of  seeing  a 
surging  group  of  Afri- 
ca’s greatest  athletes 

hurtle  along  against  a beau- 
tiful backdrop  of  cloud- 
crowned  mountains  and 
emerald-green  woodland 
transformed  Saturday's 
24th  World  Cross  Country 
Championships  into  some- 
thing far  greater  than  any 
individual  component. 

Stellenbosch,  with  its 
Dutch  architecture  and 
European  neatness.  Is 
hardly  typical  Africa,  but 
the  red  and  ochre  soil  that 
stained  the  runners’  shoes 
was  of  another  continent 
and  another  world. 

Kenya  and  Ethiopia  have 
dominated  for  a decade  and 
more,  and  their  hold  here 
was  again  absolute.  The  Ke- 
nyans took  all  four  team 
titles  and  both  the  men's  in- 
dividual senior  and  junior 
races.  Only  in  the  women's 
races  were  they  defeated. 


both  times  by  Ethiopians. 

In  a repeat  of  last  year, 
Paul  Tergat  retained  the 
men's  title  with  a last-lap 
turn  of  sub-four-minute- 
mile  pace  that  seemed  be- 
yond mere  mortals  in  a hu- 
mid 30C.  A god  on  the  track 
last  season.  Haile  Gebrse- 
lassie found  that  his 
rhythm  faltered  when  off 
the  flat;  Tergat,  larking  at 
the  back  of  a five-man  lead- 
ing group,  including  two 
other  Kenyans,  watched 
and  waited.  The  moment  of 
truth  came  at  ■ the  final 
clearance  of  a large  tree- 
trunk:  Gebrselassie  hit  it 
and  almost  went  down;  Ter- 
gat, slamming  on  the 
brakes,  just  managed  eva- 
sive action  and  then  struck 
with  venom. 

Ethiopia's  Derartu  Tula, 
the  reigning  women's 
champion,  had  ^wiinr  mis- 
fortune, losing  her  shoe 
and  having  to  make  a cru- 


cial stop.  She  eventually 
finished  fourth  but  would 
surely  otherwise  have  won. 
The  consolation  was  that 
the  winner.  Gete  Wami, 
was  a compatriot. 

“The  Kenyans  were  their 
usual  selves,  all  bunching 
and  sharp  elbows,”  said 
South  Africa's  Colleen  de 
Reuck  after  finishing  fifth. 

Britain  has  enjoyed  a 
more  cohesive,  coordinated 
season  thanks  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dave  Clarke 
as  senior  men’s  team  man. 
ager.  After  seven  weeks  of 
altitude  training  in  the 
United  States  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, Jon  Brown,  who  fin- 
ished 12th,  readily  ac- 
knowledged Clarke’s 
motivational  input  but  said 
that  their  preparation  had 
been  haphaxard.  He  be- 
lieves that  a national  squad 
should  be  established,  with 
Clarke  picking  the  teams. 
“The  trials  are  a waste  of 
time.” 

It  is  an  old  story;  the 
glory  of  these  champion- 
ships was  Africa  and  the 
Africans. 
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Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup,  semi-final 

Bradford  Bulls  28,  Leeds  6 

Smith’s  new  breed 

charge  into  final 


Paul  Ftapatricfc 

LAST  November  Brad- 
ford Bulls  were  beaten 
32-18  at  home  by  a St 
Helens  side  reduced  to  12  men 
with  the  dismissal  of  Vila 
Matautia  after  27  minutes, 
then  to  11  when  Andy 
Northey  was  sent  off  12  min- 
utes after  half-tune. 

That  was  not  one  of  the 
most  uplifting  nights  in  die 
life  of  Brian  Smith.  A less 
resilient  character  than  Brad- 
ford's Australian  coach  might 
have  panicked.  Instead  he 
allowed  himself  a moment  of 
depression  and  then  got  on 
with  toe  rebuilding. 

That  has  involved  Bradford 
in  a stream  of  comings  and 
goings.  Not  all  Smith's  deal- 
ings appeared  inspired  but 
the  justification  for  bis  fever- 
ish activity  was  evident  at 
Huddersfield's  McAlpine  Sta- 
dium on  Saturday  when  his 
revamped  side  all  but  overran 
the  more  fancied  Leeds. 

Curiously,  the  Bradford  up- 
turn can  possibly  be  traced  to 
the  day  they  transferred  their 
top  player.  Paul  Newlove,  to 
St  Helens.  Smith  did  not  want 
to  lose  him,  but  the  money 
(£250,000)  and  toe  three  play- 
ers (Loughlin,  NickJe  and 
Dwyer)  the  Bulls  received  in 
return  were  crucial  ingredi- 
ents in  toe  reconstruction. 

The  Centenary  season  was 
a struggle  for  the  Bulls.  They 
lost  12  of  20  games  and  fin- 
ished fifth  from  bottom.  But 
the  cup  run  allowed  Smith 
end  his  assistant,  Matthew  El- 
liott. extra  games  in  which  to 
foster  team  spirit  and  develop 
playing  patterns. 

The  reward  is  Bradford’s 
first  appearance  at  Wembley 
since  1973.  They  will  go  there 
on  April  27  as  underdogs 
against  St  Helens  unless  the 
Super  League  games  in  be- 
tween force  a radical  re- 
examination of  relative 
strengths. 

Leeds’s  head  coach  Dean 
Bell  sounded  afterwards  like 
a man  with  little  room  for  ma- 


noeuvre. No  matter  how  hard 
be  might  knock  on  the  board- 
room  door,  it  is  evident  he 
does  not  expect  to  receive 
money  to  buy  new  players. 

From  this  time  last  year. 
Leeds  have  lost  Hanley.  Scho 
field.  Lowes,  and  Innes  who. 
gahingly  for  Leeds  since  they 
believe  he  should  still  be  play- 
ing for  them,  scored  two  tries 
for  his  Australian  club  Manly 
yesterday. 

Replacing  men  of  this  qual- 
ity would  not  be  easy’  anyway 
and  without  money  impossi- 
ble. For  Bel 1 it  is  a case  of 
make  do  and  mend.  “Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  team  have  a 
future . . . and  while  I have  no 
one  to  bring  in,  the  other  10 
per  cent  are  likely  to  stay  as 
well’’ he  said. 

Leeds  never  recovered  from 
a calamitous  opening  13  min- 
utes in  which  they  conceded 
two  tries  down  their  right 
flank  to  Jonathan  Scales,  and 
another  down  the  left  to  Matt 
Calland,  playing  impressively 
at  centre  in  his  first  game 
since  he  was  given  a long  sus- 
pension in  December. 

Scales,  who  was  brought 
into  rugby  league  by  Leeds 
from  Newcastle  Gosforth. 
completed  his  bat-trick  of 
tries  in  the  second  half,  the 
result  yet  again  of  clever  in- 
terplay between  Donougber 
and  Loughlin,  and  there  was 
a fifth,  impudent  try  for  Knox 
on  the  hour. 

A bold  touchdown  from 
Francis  Cummins  on  the 
quarter-hour  had  hinted  at  a 
Leeds  revival  but  it  never  ma- 
terialised They  were  unable 
even  to  make  more  than  two 
points’  profit  from  Jason 
Donohue’s  departure  to  the 
sin-bin  early  in  the  second 
half.  They  have  problems. 

BCOmac  Brodloe*  T Ham  Scales  3. 
CeUsflO.  Knox.  Ooatti  Cook  4.  iMdr.  Ikye 
Cummins.  Ooefc  Holroytf. 

■mnwd  Bute  Cook  (Longa  68mtn|. 
Christie,  Csiiand.  Loughlbi.  Scales: 
Bradley.  Paul:  McDarman.  Donohue. 
Fafrbanfe  |Kiwc.  591.  Donougher.  Mickle. 
Knox  I Medley.  28). 

Leedei  A Gibbons  (Golden.  29).  Fallon, 
ira  Cummins.  Hessen,  Mam  (A  Gibbons 
rj).  Holroyd:  Harmon.  Shaw.  Howard. 
Money.  Field  {SchvXz.  Si).  Forehaw  (Field. 
SI). 

n«fwse»  S Cummings  (Widnes). 


No  rest  at  The  Rec . . . the  Gloucester  flanker  Ian  Smith  finds  Bath's  No.  8 Ben  Clarke  a handful  photograph:  frank  baton 


Australian  start  hit  by  six  forfeits 

7“HE  depleted  Australian  f with  the  ARL-loyal  St 
/ premiership  finally  George.  In  Newcastle. 


Swalec  Cup 

Llanelli  11,  Cardiff  10 

Griffiths  gets 
better  of  his 
old  partner 


Martyn  Williams 


LLANELLI'S  winning  half- 
back partnership  in  toe 
1988  final  was  the  two  Jona- 
thans, Davies  and  Griffiths. 
Both  switched  codes  but  they 
returned  seven  years  later. 

Here  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion, Davies  having  a rare 
outing  in  his  favourite  out- 
side-half  position  for  Cardiff. 
Griffiths,  a scrum-half,  also 
wearing  a No.  10  jersey  be- 
cause Llanelli  had  no  one  else 
to  fill  it  It  should  have  been 
no  contest  Indeed  — but  Grif- 
fiths won  hands  down.  “We 
were  static,  sterile  and  stag- 
nant” said  Cardiff's  booker 
Jonathan  Humphreys. 

Tbe  outcome  could  have 
been  settled  by  half-time  but 
Llanelli's  Justin  Thomas,  a 
temporary  kicker,  missed  four 
penalties,  though  he  did  land 
one  in  response  to  Davies’s. 

Though  of  poor  quality  it 
was  a pulsating  half;  some- 
thing had  to  give,  and  a pre- 
cisely weighted  cross-field  kick 
from  Neil  Boobyer  bounced  be- 
hind toe  Cardiff  three-quarters 
and  a neat  dribble  gave  Ieuan 
Evans  a try. 

Cardiff  responded  when 
Andrew  Lewis  latched  on  to  a 
line-out  tap-down.  The  conver- 
sion gave  them  toe  lead  at  10-8 
and  for  20  minutes  their  pack 
had  a stranglehold.  Maybe 
they  tired,  though;  toe  delivery 
of  easily  won  ball  was  slaw, 
methodical  and  unproductive. 

It  was  meat  and  drink  to  Lla- 
nelli’S flanker  Gwyn  Jones. 
Then  Griffiths  exploded  from 
his  own  22  fa- a 70-yard  run  on 
toe  blind  side,  and  Llanelli 
spent  most  of  the  last  quarter 
inside  Cardiff's  half.  Inevitably 
a penalty  came  their  way. 
Thomas  kicked  it 
Cardiff  forced  their  way  to 
toe  Llanelli  posts  during  six 
minutes  of  injury  time  and 
Davies  waited  for  possessioh 
from  a scrum  and  toe  chanpe 
of  a winning  drop  goal  but  one 
of  his  forwards  handled  need- 
lessly in  the  scrum. What 
Davies  screamed  is  unprint- 
able; his  half-back  partner  of 
eight  years  ago  just  smiled. 

SCORERS:  UanolUi  Try:  i Evans. 
ittnMfttv-  Thomas  2.  CarWhTn:  Lewis. 
Common  J Davies.  PanaRyi  j Davies. 

I twin ITIi  J Thomas:  I Evans,  N Boobyer,  U 
wmaa.  « Proctor.  j Grtmihc.  r uoon;  R 
Evans.  R McBryde.  S John.  P Davies  (capt) 

P Jones.  M Pot  ago.  C Wyatt,  G Jonea 
Carttft  I Jones;  n wattor.  m Han.  s Jowi. 
S Hill;  J Davies.  A Moore,  A Lewi*,  j 
Humphrey*,  L Mustoe.  J WaSeford.  D 
Joneo.  V Davies,  H Taylor  icapu.  E Lews. 
Ib<™  M Davies  CWRUI 


/ premiership  finally 
kicked  off  at  the  weekend, 
but  some  tons  had  to  settle 
for  junior  games  after  a 
players'  strike  saw  the 
number  of  matches  cut 
from  to  to  four. 

The  ARL's  competition 
was  hit  by  forfeits  as  play- 
ers contracted  to  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  rebel  Super 
League  stayed  away. 

About  300  tons  turned  up 
at  Sydney’s  Kogaragh  Oval 
even  though  the  Super 
League  club  Western  Reds 
bad  forfeited  their  game 


Swimming 


with  the  ARL-loyal  St 
George.  In  Newcastle, 
about  1,000  fans  watched 
their  dnb’s  onder-21s  take 
on  South  Queensland’s 
youngsters. 

Western  Suburbs  opened 
the  troubled  season  with  a 
17-8  defeat  of  Rlawarra 
Steel  ers  at  Wollongong. 
Sunday's  action  was 
restricted  to  a mismatch  be- 
tween Manly  and  South 
Sydney;  Steve  Menzies,  last 
season’s  leading  try-scorer, 
crossed  four  times  as 
Manly  won  44-6  before  a 
meagre  6,532  crowd. 


Atlanta-bound  Foot 
makes  cash  point 


EIGHT  years  after  her  last 
appearance  at  the  Olym- 
pics. Caroline  Foot  qual- 
ified for  the  Atlanta  Games  at 
the  age  of  31  by  winning  toe 
100  metres  butterfly  in  a per- 
sonal best  of  Imin  i.83sec  at 
the  British  trials  in  Sheffield 
last  night 

However,  rather  than  bask 
in  toe  glow  of  her  success 
Foot  who  retired  after  Seoul 
but  made  a comeback  in  1994, 
used  her  win  to  highlight  the 
lack  of  financial  support  for 
British  swimmers. 

“There  are  a lot  of  talented 
swimmers  in  this  country  but 
only  toe  cream  are  getting 
any  support”  she  said.  “ I 
don't  receive  any  sponsorship 
or  grants.  I'm  not  saying  this 
for  myself  but  for  the  younger 
swimmers;  I think  there 
should  be  more  support  for 
swimmers  between  20  and  25 
so  they  feel  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  carry  on.” 

Last  night’s  final  session 
saw  the  Commonwealth 


champion  Adam  Ruckwood 
(200m  backstroke),  Nick 
Shackall  (300m  freestyle)  and 
Helen  Slatter  (100m  back- 
stroke),  who  swam  in  Seoul 
and  Barcelona,  secure  their 
Atlanta  berths. 

On  Saturday  James  Hick- 
man, 20.  broke  toe  second-old- 
est British  record  twice  cm 
Saturday.  He  bettered  Phil 
Hubble’s  200m  butterfly  re- 
cord, which  bad  stood  since 
1981,  in  the  heats  when  he  be- 
came the  first  Briton  to  break 
two  minutes  with  a time  of 
159.72,  cutting  half  a second 
off  Hubble’s  record.  In  toe 
final  he  reduced  the  record  by 
a further  l.22sec- 

Anotoer  long-standing  re- 
cord fell  in  the  women’s  200m 
medley,  where  Sue  Rolph's 
win  in  2.16.41  cut  05sec  off 
Jean  Hill's  10-year-old  British 
record. 

The  selectors  will  announce 
the  full  British  squad  today 
but  27  swimmers  have  al- 
ready gained  their  places. 


Cycling 


Colombo  springs  surprise 

Gabriele  Colombo  i did  not  support  me  in  the  pi 

caught  the  pack  bv  sur-  suit  nf  rnlnmlm  'Thau  ti 


caught  the  pack  by  sur- 
prise on  the  final  straight  to 
win  the  184-mile  Mflan-San 
Remo,  toe  first  of  toe  season’s 
11  World  Cup  races.  “I  knew 
my  chances  were  almost  non- 
existent in  a four-way  sprint 
so  I tried  a solo  finish,”  said 
the  23-year-old  after  his  first 
major  victory  in  two  yeazs  as 
a professional. 

The  Ukraine's  Alex  Gont- 
chenkov  was  left  to  fight  off 
Italy’s  Michele  Coppollilo  for 
second  place,  with  the  Italian, 
bom  Briton  Max  Sclandri 
fourth,  all  one  second  behind. 

Sciandri  felt  he  was  the  big 
loser.  “I  was  the  best  sprinter 
of  toe  quartet,”  he  said.  lost 
a great  opportunity.  Others 


did  not  support  me  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Colombo.  They  just 
wanted  my  defeat" 

Colombo,  whose  father  was 
a professional  completed  the 
1825  miles  in  7hr  27sec  at  an 
average  speed  of  2BD3mph.  He 
broke  away  from  the  pack 
along  with  Gontchenkov,  Cop- 
pollilo and  Sciandri  on  the 
Cipressa  hill  nine  miles  from 
toe  finish.  They  reached  the 
Poggio  climb,  often  consid- 
ered the  key  to  this  87-year- 
old  classic,  with  a 2Gsec  lead. 

The  man  from  Varese  was 
an  unlikely  winner  in  a strong 
field  of  198.  "Even  I was  sur- 
prised,” be  added.  "I  attacked 
on  the  Cipressa  for  my  team- 
mate Strfano  Zanmi  but  tom 
toe  othere  came  to  me.” 
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Racing 


Sfle  Cigar  lights 
mtg^  up  in  track 
' work-out 


Chris  Hawkins  on 

the  draw  for  the 
Dubai  World  Cup 


THE  American  chain- 
pion  Cigar,  drawn 
towards  the  outside  at 
number  eight  in  a 
field  of  11  for  Wednesday's 
Dubai  World  Cup,  moved  in 
fluent  style  when  ridden  by 
Jerry  Bailey  in  a four  furlong 
work-out  under  the  flood- 
lights of  the  Nad  A2  Sheba 
racecourse  last  night. 

Cigar  cantered  with  bis 
pony  Snowball,  ridden  by  Bill 
Mott  the  trainer,  for  five  fur- 
longs before  Bailey  let  him  go 
on  alone,  covering  the  final 
half  mite  in  49J.  seconds  — an 
impressive  time. 

A six-hour  downpour  on 
Friday  had  left  the  inside  of 
the  sand  track  mushy,  but  al- 
though the  ground  dries 
quickly  the  middle  to  outside 
passage  seems  likely  to  be  the 
best  course. 

Bailey,  like  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. can  talk  as  good  a race 
as  he  rides  and  says  be  is 
more  afraid  of  the  elements 
than  the  opposition  in  the  S4 
million  race  billed  as  the 
world’s  mite  and  a quarter 
championship. 

"The  only  thing  that  ghahfrft 
my  confidence  is  that  this  is 
horseracing  and  anything  can 
happen,  but  if  Cigar  is  the 
normal  Cigar  I've  no  doubts," 
said  Bailey.  "'He'd  be  mad  at 
me  if  1 didn't  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him." 

Cigar  will  not  be  allowed  to 
run  on  Lasix  (a  drug  which 
stops  horses  breaking  blood 
vessels)  but  Mott  is  not  wor- 
ried about  this  and  explains 
that  Cigar  won  in  New  York 
when  running  clean. 

This  strong  athletic  horse, 
who  won  10  out  of  10  and 
nearly  $5  million  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  is  54 
favourite  with  Ladbrokes, 
who  rate  Hailing  (drawn  five) 
the  main  danger  at  7-2.  Pen- 
tire,  drawn  on  the  wide  out- 
side at  li.  is  a 4-1  chance. 

Hailing,  a member  of  the 
Godolphin  team,  could  not 
handle  the  sloppy  dirt  surface 
at  Belmont  when  beaten 
pointless  by  Cigar  in  the 
Breeders’  Cup  last  autumn, 
but  he  has  won  four  times  on 
the  sand  here  and,  according 


to  the  Godolphin  manager 
Simon  Crisford,  is  "as  good 
now  as  be  has  ever  been  in 
his  life.” 

Pentire  and  Needle  Gun 
represent  Britain.  The  former 
has  been  here  for  over  a 
month  and  started  his  prepa- 
ration in  January. 

His  great  asset  is  his  turn  of 
foot,  but  while  his  trainer. 
Geoff  Wragg,  has  been  saying 
privately  that  his  colt  will 
“pick  off  the  big  American 
brute**  he  fought  shy  of  such 
fighting  talk  in  public 
yesterday. 

Needle  Gun,  drawn  10.  is  a 
100-1  shot  with  Hill’s.  Clive 
Brittain,  his  trainer,  is  used 
to  being  the  underdog  in  big 
international  events. 

He  has  won  a few  of  them. 
however,  notably  the  Japan 
Cup  with  Jupiter  Island  and 
the  Breeders*  Cup  with  Peb- 
bles. but  Needle  Gun,  who 
will  be  ridden  by  Brett  Doyle 
instead  of  Mick  Kinane,  has 
won  only  two  of  21  races  and 
looks  well  outclassed. 

This  is  a very  high  class 
race.  Between  them  the  11 
runners  have  won  81  races 
and  over  $15  million.  The  av- 
erage international  rating  is 
121.5  and  according  to  Geof- 
frey Gibbs,  the  British  Hor- 
seracing Board's  senior 
handj  capper,  this  makes  it 
the  hottest  race  ever  run. 

Frankie  Dettori  rides  Hail- 
ing, while  Pat  Eddery  is  on 
Larrocha.  This  filly  was  for- 
merly trained  by  Luca  Cu- 
mani,  but  Is  now  based  in 
Dubai  and  represents  the 
United  Arab  Emirates. 

Larrocha,  drawn  three,  won 
easily  at  a tt>Ur  and  a half  \ 
over  fiie  course  in  February, 
but  that  seems  to  be  her  dis- 
tance rather  than  10  fhrlongs. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
workers  on  the  track  last 
night  was  the  Australian  1 
horse  Danewin,  who  clocked 
a fast  time.  He  will  be  ridden 
by  Damien  Oliver,  who  is 
only  23  but  has  already  won 
the  Melbourne  Cup  and  three 
Flemington  Cups  and  is  a 
rider  of  the  highest  order.  The 
11  runners  are: 

Cl w <USA»  Jerry  BeUey.  Diawaredw 
(Ausi  Oartten  Oftaer.  ICBbi*  (UAE)  F ran- 
kle Maori.  Larrocha  (UAE)  Pat  Eddery. 
L’Carriara  (USA)  Jorge  Chaven,  LHraty 
mornm  (Japan)  Uamonj  laMbaMI.  Naeda 
Goa  (OB)  Brett  Doyle.  Prentbre  (GB) 
Michael  Hitt*.  Bad  of  the  Mann  (USA) 
Oary  Btavena.  .Tatnreymx  (UAE).  Chrta 
McCarron.  Tor  ran  Hat  (UAE)  Olivier 
Pea  Her. 
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Lame  excuse...  Richard  Quinn  takes  his  weight  off  Sharp  Prospect,  who  pulled  a muscle  in  Saturday's  Lincoln  photo  jcmaies 

Backers  on  the  sharp  end  again 


Ron  Cox 

f-j  ACKERS  reeling  from 
#"^a  series  of  beaten 
favourites  at  the  Chel- 
tenham Festival  had  a sink- 
ing feeling  of  deja  vn  after 
the  first  big  handicap  of  the 
Flat  season,  the  William 
Hill  Lincoln,  at  Doncaster 
on  Saturday. 

In  ground  conditions 
more  suitable  for  three- 
mile  chasers,  Dane  O’Neill 
punched  home  the  33-1  shot 
Stone  Ridge  just  as  Richard 
Quinn  was  pulling  up 
Sharp  Prospect,  the  7-1 
favourite,  who  finished 
lame. 

Richard  Hannon,  trainer 
of  Stone  Ridge,  bad  been 
concerned  that  the  testing 
ground  would  be  unsuit- 
able for  the  winner. 

“I  just  didn’t  know 
whether  he’d  lake  it  and  I 


certainly  wasn’t  confident. 
He  hadn't  been  working 
well,”  be  said. 

Sharp  Prospect’s  trainer. 
Reg  Akehnrst,  was  not  in- 
c lined  to  blame  the  abnor- 
mally glnepot  going,  but 
yesterday  explained  the  ' 
reason  behind  the  favour- 
I ite’s  poor  running.  , 

“Richard  Quinn  said  | 

i horse  lost  his  action  com- 
pletely at  the  point  where  i 
, the  round  course  joins  the 
straight  mile. 

"The  knee  which  he  dam- 
aged last  season  is  all  right, 
but  he  polled  a muscle  In 
his  back.  That  should  res- 
pond to  treatment  and  X 
don't  see  him  being  out  of 
action  for  too  long,"  he 
said. 

At  present  the  going  for 
Saturday’s  Martell  Grand 
National  is  on  the  soft  side, 
bat  with  no  more  rain  fore- 
cast before  the  Afntree 


meeting  gets  under  way  on 
Thursday,  conditions  are 
unlikely  to  be  too  testing. 

Rough  Quest,  runner-up 
in  the  Cheltenham  Gold 
Cop,  was  yesterday  con- 
firmed a definite  Grand 
National  starter  by  his 
trainer,  Terry  Casey. 

Predictably,  though,  the 
best  backed  horse  over  the 
weekend  was  Superior  Fin- 
ish following  the  booking  ! 
of  Richard  Dunwoody  for  1 
Jenny  Pitman’s  runner.  ! 

Superior  Finish,  who  un- 
seated Peter  Niven  at  the 
10th  fence  in  last  year’s 
race,  was  slashed  from  14-1 
to  10-1  by  Coral  and 
Ladbrokes. 

Simon  Earle  was  yester- 
day more  hopeful  that  Dex- 
tra  Dove  will  recover  from 
injury  in  time  to  run  at 
Ain  tree.  "I  was  happy  with 
his  latest  work.  He  was 
really  sorry  for  himself  last 


Sport  in  brief 


Friday,  but  seems  in  good 
form  now.  A final  decision 
will  be  made  after  his  last 
schooling  session  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  Whether  he 
runs  will  depend  on  how  he 
jumps  then,"  said  the 
trainer. 

Paul  Carberry  is  likely  to 
partner  Tartan  Tyrant, 
whose  regular  rider  Tony 
Dobbin  dislocated  his  left 
shoulder  in  a fall  at  Kelso  ' 
last  Friday. 

It  is  the  second  had  injury  I 
this  season  for  Dobbin.  He  ' 
burl  bis  right  shoulder  last 
November,  which  led  to  his 
losing  the  ride  on  the  subse- 
quent King  George  VI 
Chase  winner  One  Man. 

Miinneboma.  winner  of 
the  National  two  years  ago, 
is  not  certain  to  line  up,  but 
his  trainer.  Martin  Pipe, 
conld  still  have  three  run- 
ners — Chatam,  Encore  Un 
Pen  and  Riverside  Boy. 


Front-runner  Riley 
stays  a step  ahead 

WAYNE  RILEY’S  conviction  that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a prolific  winner  on  the  European  golf  tour  carried  him  to  a 
hard-fought  victory  in  the  Portuguese  Open  yesterday,  writes 
Michael  Britten  in  Lisbon.  The  Australian,  who  had  mastered 
Nick  Faldo  and  Colin  Montgomerie  to  capture  the  Scottish 
Open  last  summer,  this  time  withstood  the  combined  efforts  of 
England's  Martin  Gates  and  Mark  Da  vis  after  a ferocious 
thunderstorm  interrupted  the  final  round  for  3'A  hours. 

Riley  had  set  out  with  a two-stroke  advantage  and  he  turned 
for  home  three  ahead  after  holing  from  is  foot  for  an  eagle  three 
at  the  9th.  When  he  birdied  the  long  10th  only  the  margin  of  his 
victory  seemed  indoubt  But  there  were  unexpected  alarms  in 
the  closing  stages,  notably  when  his  under-hit  approach  to  the 
12th  spun  back  off  the  green  and  his  pitch  to  the  Jong  15th  ended 
woefully  short  Gates,  still  seeking  his  first  tour  victory,  then 
birdied  the  14th  and  15th,  and  when  Riley  overshot  the  short 
16th  green  the  Briton  was  presented  with  a golden  opportunity 
to  draw  level  But  from  only  two  feet  he  completely  missed  the 
hole  and  his  three  putts  ended  his  challenge. 

Up  ahead.  Davis  had  eagted  the  10th  from  25  feet  and  added 
birdies  at  the  12th  and  17th.  Another  birdie  at  the  last  would 
have  set  Riley  a challenging  target  but  the  Essex  golfer  got 
ahead  of  his  six-iron  approach  to  the  final  green  and  pushed  it 
into  a plugged  lie  in  a greenside  bunker.  He  foiled  to  make  par, 
leaving  Riley  to  stride  borne  unopposed. 

Super  franchise  for  Wasps 

DURHAM  WASPS,  despite  having  only  a tenancy  agreement  to 
play  at  Sunderland,  have  been  awarded  one  of  seven  territorially 
protected  franchises  by  the  Ice  Hockey  Superleague  Limited  for 
the  new  competition  starting  in  September,  which  means  that 
Newcastle  Warriors,  based  at  the  recently  opened  8^000-seat  New- 
castle Arena,  have  been  excluded  from  any  figure  involvement  in 
the  new  league,  writes  VicBatchelder. 

Sir  John  Hah,  the  owner  of  Durham  Wasps — called  Newcastle 
Wasps  by  the  1HSL — has  been  made  president  of  the  new 
competition-  The  other  franchises  go  to  the  Premier  Division 
elute  from  Basingstoke,  Cardiff  and  Sheffield,  along  with  Brack- 
nell Guildford  and  Manchester  from  Division  One. 

Gustafsson  tops  the  form 

MAGNUS  GUSTAFSSON  upset  the  form  book  and  a partisan 
Russian  crowd  by  beating  tennis's  world  No.  7 Yevgeny  Kafelni- 
kov 6-2, 7-6  in  the  final  of  the  St  Petersburg  Open.  The  29-year-dld 
Swede,  ranked  70th.  brake  the  Russian’s  serve  twice  in  ttie  first 
set  Kafelnikov  gave  away  six  double  foults,  including  two  to  the 
second-set  tie-break,  which  he  lost  7-4. 

Azharuddin  keeps  captaincy 

MOHAMMAD  AZHARUDDIN  has  retained  his  place  as  India’s 
cricketcaptain  for  next  month’s  Sharjah  Cup  and  a limited-overs 
tournament  in  Singapore.  Last  September  the  selectors  chose  the 
former  Derbyshire  batsman  as  captain  Cor  a year  but  his  iwsition 
was  to  doubt  When  he  was  heavily  criticised  for  his  handling  of 

ffipfraTn  jn  ffw»lr  World  Clip  scmt-ffnal  defeat  by  Sri  Ijmlta 

Stunning  net  profit 

MIDDLEtUiX  s Tracy  Miller  scored  an  amazing  33  goals  from  39 
attempts  as  she  led  England's  netball  team  to  a comfortable  50-32 
victory  and  the  Home  International  Series  trophy  at  the  Bunyan 
Centre  in  Bedford.  Wales  have  beaten  their  old  rivals  only  once  to 
55  encounters. 

Doyle  presidency  backed 

MEMBERS  of  the  British  Cycling  Federation  have  backed  their 
president  TDny  Doyle.  The  former  world  champion,  elected  in 
December  after  an  acrimonious  campaign,  survived  by  56  votes  to 
17  a proposal  from  the  board  of  directors  to  cancel  his  appoint- 
ment. at  an  emergency  national  council  meeting  in  Manchester. 
But  OOUntBr-propoeall  demanding  ffoerpRignattarifi  nf  ftirpp  hrarri 
members  were  also  defeated  by  varying  margins. 


Folkestone  with  form  for  the  Jackpot  races 


Hexham  jumping  programme 
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S IMs.  : Rusaaf, 2-1  Qeoersl tango. 9-1  Somg Oram. One Uom  Uan.  16-1  Csnoei ttntt Youtt, 

Ueonmaan.  2S-1  Tarremg.  Saggal  Sgte  S9-1  PimChsa  aiamoca 


3.40  BOGMOH  HEOS  N0VK8  CHASE  80i  *f  C3.12S 

1 9*F1  CKinCHTOWNPOSrpUPBiAlerS'ii-a SARrenU 

* 2«t3*  FOOLS EXCAHom (Via Elkins 6-n-9 SCSffard 

* 5irai-3  PCI0WB  PASS  (9)  (C)  o WUliama  7-1  HI KSnk  r hi 

4 DOP/Mff  MUOPTMCKSPDJBrtdptr 9-11-2 .WWoPariaad 

B 5*-tB3P  STAGE  P1AY*B(1B9  IASS  C Caro#  KM  1-3  - ILlNW 

5 PP6Q  PRESOBiTIAL  (29)  X C-Brrrem  5-IO-fl R Anted  (7)* 

TOP  ran  TlPSs  Faala  BraM  8,  ChnIIBn  Pot  T 

BatHap  11-4  Food  Errand,  6-<  Cturchten  Pon.  5-1  Stage  Player.  9-1  PantdM  FhSa.29-1  FuiKNTrtdm, 
35-1  Pftsderrbll  I wear 

4.1 0 CtBCWSTSR  HANDICAP  HUAU  te  2f  C%H1 

1 4SV-P1  MHJBEP6)  (CO)  QHamood  5-12-0 IBtetey 

2 26*44?  HARMS (*) J Qrtwrd 6-11-0  - — . — .JW> 

8 4FF0SU  RYESHLOCH(1B>  A Turned  7-KMO  CBwm* 

4 46JW  MBAD  COURT  (9)  (BF)  N Chance  6-10-6 KAPIqinU 

5 123E4-0  MR  GMBMUGY  (288)  T McGmrma  6-1M  APMnCoy* 

8 RH1?5  TOUCH  StLVSR(14)f1  UBTuarsfr-lO-O A Daedte  (T) 

TOP  rate  TVS:  MaMk  8,  Maid  Coat  7 

Bate*  2- 1 MMii  A.  9-4  tfedd  flam.  KUfirait.  8-1  Touch  S(R8r.  8-1  S8BsBMeft.IlH*frGBnBaoia(iy 

ansMsn 

4^40  BUSY  ST3UOAND  OPEN  W FLAT  RACE  2m  2t 

1 11  WJMKUKJCtl)  JOMP-H-11 GUrm 

2 0 DR  BA  Wp*)RMcA«m  5-1 M CLtereSy* 

3 DUA2ZaNpO)nRcne5-lW DOTM11 

4 iBOCYttOWH  MW#  L Bower  5-11-4 .WteFaWaad 

5 0 HEWN®  THBUOT  (114)  PHaBowMW UCfcteP) 

6 0 ROYAL  RAVEN  (40)  J tUftra  6-11-4 Pffide 

7 SWAN  STREET  (3B)  C ttuai  5-11-4  A Etewoady 

B DO T7PMOOHP20HarkCan4N0B 6-11-4  Jltatett 

S 05  OOHA  HOSE  (1 29)  S Ffcodtaan  5-10-13  — JIMiRa 

10  • 0 OAYI  FAME  (1 11)  K Barter  6-10-13 JOsborw 

11  0 GypRyBUIBf171)JJriJKAHan  E-ID-13 JEaJWlihsia 

12  0 LADY WICtCY DUCK p7) G Balttng 6-10-T3 BFatemP) 

13  FO  2SN OR (23)  JUtflnl 5-10-13 SCwnnP) 

14  BAKIN  AUratlRSPCvfta  4-10-10 - DWtetaPQ 

18  ONmTTHTIII  (88)  NRabertt  4-10-10  — -BPn— 

15  DLOPilttKEkLpS)CNUIl4-106 ^RKsteOpt 

BaBMge  11-4  ftse  King,  3-1  HejaJ  Rsvsa,  U5w&h(  5-1  Qqe  Fame.  C-i  UaraaL  Dr  Sat,  }B-1 
T rph*n, Re «r?e  Thrust  29-1  Lady  Lt**y  [Art.  Ctora  ftosa  18 11  hares 


10  B5-3ZB2  SARD KB«C*0) Ursa LVftrssea  m-11-1 JNkaPNafeaatt 

TO* 

11  65UPP-5  ZAMD.  [BB1 K Burts  1 V-l  V-0 JCteotyffi) 

1*  wra-p  AUVIttL(lS)  L Lungo  9-10-10  — P Inhtera  (B) 

IS  FMB540  NOBTH PttDCPI) U Bames  11-1B-1D JIHteff) 

14  P430S-P  OMIO  (*5)(D)VThompeon  10-1 0-10  Mnmgyrire  (*) 

15  UPgQ  QWYAU  0N0S8BI I (S)  E Came  11-10-7 RBntcn(7) 

IS  5S-0H36  GATUHMUMknX)  lira  SSmhfc  ID-10-7 P Many  (7) 

17  23B3S3  DOXFOHOHVT(lB)WlkK0amn  12- COS KMiate(J) 

IS  POO-FPP  DESPERATE  DAYS  |B8)  F Kdby  7-10-* MreJWetal 

(7) 

19  MUM  MONT  MSIAUCXq  A WhWaim  IP-19- 1 MMiijlili  (7) 

80  PP-FPPO  BAWMTWP  8M0SB  (181 G Kelly  10-10-1 «Bnrel(7] 

TOP  rote  TWSr  Doted  ULTrhrFte  T,  ZreaSS 

BMHap  8-1  Mtted  Bear.  7-1  ZamU.  JW  Outatf  CnreaeA  tew  King.  Do  a«y.  KM  Oaten  Hut  tenetVy 
cozen.  Tndar  Felov.  Upy  UMbBt  12-1  Gelteittg  Tima  XDnteera 

3.30  LotMZATrooctHnoHAL  jocacarr  handicap  hurqu  a*  cs^so 

1 12-3453  MBVDI (7) MWEodaitqr 9-U-0 BHodkg  * 

2 81404!  BALUteO (7) (7WreO(D|)PUontMh 7-11-8 OCHS 

8 064P 1-0  CASUAL  PAM  (8)  (CD)  LLiarg0 13-11-6 l*otere(T) 

4 5T3-P46  MBBIYMEflMAB)(17)OB)BMieiaQOU1 9-11-4 S Meter.  (3) 

5 *42149  CunnrsPBCH{8){D)pnTEA«an>|  5-1  >-4 AltocAe  * 

0 3XP-U1  JOSH>CT(aO)*k*  **  tetey  7-11—4 rMDtetW 

7 0P919-P  BAIAKYNABI  (7)  pAJHayaea  8-11-1 DPaete 

B B2463-0  RH> BEACON t1*)JGoald«g 9-10-0 B Chattered) 

* 530503  ASK MBMOSB (IS) Mrs BBraad7-1D-12 A Hiaan  11  (9) 

10  2500*2  SIIPENHOO  (IB)  (D)  RCrago*  5-10-12 D (3) 

11  000**  BNMm UW (•)  W UcRaoMi 5-19-8 Fite 

18  0-OMS0nte71SB1YMted0)(D)JPMkM  10-104) J)  BnCartby  (B) 

TOP  RMMTVSe  EateM  Uat  B,S«padM  7,  RHkgM  S 

BMttap  B-a  Jomow,  5-1  Sageraoo,  9-1  kayln.  Ralaglo,  J-i  Emmoeaerdal  Law.  Currem  Speech.  19-1 
AMaMwWm.  U-1  CmjbJ  Pw  fled  Beacon  I»wm* 

4*.00  SHMEMOWCI CHASE  SMIlOydaC^m 

1 T-303S1  AUAOBM(IT)  U WEa*18rt3>  7-1 V1D kTMrek 

8 3W-H1P  AN011WR 1KA00W  (S)  J Dtorr  9-1  VS B Moray 

* P2MF*  BttDUOHPAiaC AZALEA (18) J Btrtjn 7-1 1-3 LVMata 

4 0PMPFR- CAMBIAL S8EKR (3*1) JHMd  7-11-3 XJteaa 

8 14-2P3*  CORSTON RACR(S) Ml* SBnDwme  9-11-3 -TWaad 

0 PCP-fUP  PtePEW LAD C*7) M Barnet 7-11-3 PWagfiott 

T 4-0P5B0  EXCBB  MM  (40)  F Vblton  9-11-3 TOABabaare 

B PS-346  H0H0«AnC(17)MraSBremafl 7-11-1 HrKWhate(S) 

5 04H204  PRSttBt  FRIST  (20)  JHefiah)  7-1  v-3 H Potter 

10  P5E/-FF  SASEIA’S  HERD  (**)  J Qotk>nile>  9-11-3 □ Byrne 

11  TOPt-a  SAVOY  (51)  CFLrhaida  8-11-6 P Crete!  1 

18  0321-00  SWHDC  (72)5  W 6-1 VJ  *9>M 

13  0B4  TMMSLBADER (IB) PCahar 7-11-3 LWyar 

14  <P  COESTAIfr  AMOSHKHTdl  £ Cekia  6-10-12 Mr  R Burton  (7) 

18  050I-5P2  g°UM H HEATM (3)  p MoaHtth  7-10-12 OCteN(S) 

18  IMP  KBITIE  (WEBSTAR  (M)  L Lungo  7-10-12 f Pmna 

TOP  Kite  TW»  Bmmf  8,  Afadaar  7,  Core  bre  6 

Badtop  5-4  &*wy.  6-4  ASadeer.  12-1  teda's  Hm.Coraien  Fttcm.  16-1  Moookrsbc.  Grruae-N-Heithor. 
Enrk.  25-1  Trams  Loader  IBwMSM* 

4.30  ASBOKTOH  RANBKAP  BURBLE  *»4T  1 10*da  C8MS 

1 6344)1  TRUMP  (26)  (0)  C Parte  7-19-9 DPrete(3) 

2 M2323  ABBOT  OF  FWBBEM(*1)(p)  (SF)0  Rltharda  19-11-7 -BHaMnsd) 

* 331-203  DOCKMAStemUhaM|SllgaaS-10-ia LWvar 

4 435*4-  CAWEITO (7) tD)H Bran 9-10-11 ASMOr 

8 25-6055  TOM  FALLS  (28)  Q Moore  5-10-9 -ICMte 

B 0D-9DU  BABK0L(7)(O(D|AMakan«  U-104 J Morey* 

7 J41/M)  CAHABAU  DAMCBR  (17)  (CD)  jBomreley  9-10-4 RSaactia 

* 3-CC0UP  ma**JurLAXTCai{CmJGa&a  7-KL2 

5 _ S04613  EXSMPLAB (18) (PKRCiItta 9 Stmoi 9-19-0  - ^MrPMmay(7) 

10  FP-POPB  MB OPTteSTK (80) (D) F kluhagh 9-10-0 FLaahyd)* 

TWraM  DPSrNkMHMtelL  Drefatefar  7,  Dlte« 

Balte  7-2  DodrmettS*.  9-2  Truro,  n-2  Saneoa).  AlttA  M Fumaa.  o-l  taaote  taw.  6-1  Etenptat. 
Tertn  Fans.  20-t  Cameat.  Cvaball  Daucnr  Hrreini 

5.00  WARDBI HOP  NOVKC HUROUIdlV 8) *■  (8,1  IS 

1 22-5*10  ORCUB  LINER*) (D){BF)UWEAtt> It*  S-1T-5 ATtentsre 

8 09-1235  SAUH>d1)(CO)MnU66rt  S-11-5 IDS  Breton 

* PBOOP-  BBAVE AND TBBKH (401) JHJoWreo*  7-10-12 PCartery 

4 *0  eORBUOIRDS Ball 9-10-12 NRrSIi 

8 MMVBBKCTAIIAaaSE(1fQUre 3 Urnyman  7-19-12 ASSMCr 

5 0P)P-  MB  nJIOBNS  (488)  T Ctdhben  7-W-12 CaralCaMHatf 

7 OMBP-P  UNCU BBU  (21) J PartW 7-10-0 — RMcCtef(7) 

B M5B  AraUOWBAUBHTMl (SR JltoukOap 5-K>-7 RSrepte 

B CO  BEL'S  PHDS  (*)  P MOSfcffl  6-TD-7 XI  Cate  (5) 

10  0*0-0  COQUBTOOUJd)Frte)«» 5-1W  ... BMsny 

11  COCP  MMBI O0T  (14)  J Bnkss  7-1D-7 JIMrlmej 

TOP  FOM  IMi  Cham  tea  B.  Stea  7,  Bren  Aad  Tater  B 

Baste  4-5  drota  Line.  9-2  Brmw  AM  Tender.  6-1  Sal*).  9-1  Aprto'a  Daugwr,  W-i  Caqm  Gold.  20-1 
BW^Pttda.ZS'lUKHBenf.CinMBU  finreaan 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  FOLKESTONE  4-50 
Autobabble,  Native  Song.  FONTWELL  2.10  Analogue. 
HEXHAM  3.00  Albert  Blake,  Go  Silly;  4J30  Mr  Optimistic. 


Rain  check 

ALDERBROOK  will  only 
run  in  Saturday’s  Martell 
Aintree  Hurdle  if  the  ground 
is  "softisli",  said  Kim  Bailey 
yesterday.  ‘He’s  fine  and  did 
a nice  piece  of  weekend 
work,”  said  the  Lam  bo  urn 
trainer  of  his  deposed  riham- 
pion  hurdler.  "But  well  need 
rain  if  he's  going  to  run." 
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Premiership:  Manchester  United  1 , Tottenham  Hotspur  0 


United  again  thank  Cantona 


Cynthia  Bateman 


ANCHESTER  Un- 
ited secured  the 
three  points  that 
moved  them  a 
short  head  in  front  of  Newcas- 
tle, but  this  was  a pretty  tired 
pony  by  the  time  the  finishing 
line  was  crossed.  And  al- 
though the  victory  came  from 
another  piece  of  devilish  cun- 
ning and  exquisite  skill  by 
Eric  Cantona,  the  win  was 
ground  out  with  gritted  teeth, 
with  each  player  needing  a 
jockey  on  his  shoulder  to 
whip  him  up  the  final 
straight 

Compared  with  the  speed 
and  flair  against  Arsenal  on 
Wednesday,  this  was  a 
leaden-footed  United.  “It  has 
been  a big  week  for  us.  and 
we  showed  a few  nerves 
among  the  younger  players. 
But  Eric  Cantona  is  an  inspi- 
ration. I get  tired  of  saying 
how  magnificent  be  is.”  said 
Alex  Ferguson. 

Cantona,  with  his  fifth  goal 
in  five  games  — goals  that 
have  earned  United  10  points 
from  a possible  12  — rescued 
them  with  his  strike  five  min- 
utes into  the  second  half. 

Until  then  it  had  not  looked 
as  though  it  was  going  to  be 
United's  day.  The  first  warn- 
ing that  maybe  they  bad  got 
out  of  bed  the  wrong  side 
came  with  Schmeichel's  mis- 
cued  clearance  In  the  opening 
seconds. 

It  did  not  take  a naturally 
aggressive  Tottenham  long  to 
realise  that  they  would  not 
have  to  work  any  harder  than 
usual  to  catch  out  United,  and 
the  first  half-hour  belonged  to 
them.  Sheringham's  casual 
header  just  wide  at  the  start 
provided  early  warning.  And 
when  Howells  was  able  to  get 
through  with  a shot  the  first 
of  several  Schmeichel  was 
forced  to  tip  away  for  comers. 
Spurs'  self-belief  became  al- 
most tangible. 

Fox  on  the  right  flank  took 
full  advantage  of  Phil  Neville, 
whose  exciting  week  in  which 
he  was  named  in  the  England 
squad  seemed  to  have  taken 
its  toll.  The  19-year-old  looked 
exhausted  and  could  not  con- 
tain Fox  early  on. 

But  it  was  the  oldest  United 
head,  that  of  the  35-year-old 
captain  Bruce,  which  gave 
Tottenham  their  best  chance 
when  he  let  a ball  run 
towards  his  goalkeeper  and 


Weight  on  Cantona . . . United's  scorer  tries  to  turn  provider,  scooping  the  ball  into  the  middle  despite  Austin's  attentions  photograph  michab.stehje 


found  Armstrong  chasing  it 
Fortunately  for  United  the 
striker  failed  to  chip  the  ad- 
vancing Schmeichel. 

Cole,  with  whom  Ferguson 
kept  faith  despite  the  fact  that 
Scholes.  on  the  bench,  has 
scored  more  goals  in  half  as 
many  appearances,  looked 
lively  in  the  first  half  and  was 
perfectly  placed  when  Giggs 
crossed.  But  the  £7  million 
striker  produced  a weak  shot 


straight  at  Walker,  who  was 
rarely  troubled  thereafter. 

Ferguson  appeared  to  take 
advantage  of  Butt's  treatment 
on  the  sidelines  to  whisper 
some  instructions  in  the  mid- 
fielder's ear,  for  shortly  after- 
wards Phil  Neville  moved  to 
right-back,  with  Sharpe  and 
Giggs  taking  over  the  left 
Hank.  “The  midfield  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  to 
grips  with  the  game,"  said 


United's  manager.  “By  cut- 
ting out  Sheringham  we  im- 
proved our  chances.  That  won 
the  game  for  us.” 

That  and  some  good  work 
by  Phil  Neville  before  he  was 
substituted.  His  pass  allowed 
Cantona  to  take  on  the  Spurs 
defence,  which  was  temporar- 
ily out  of  kilter  waiting  for 
Nethercott  to  replaced  the  in- 
jured Mabbutt  The.  crowd 
saw  it  coming,  the  buzz  a kind 


| of  “Look  who’s  behind  you” 
pantomine  warning.  By  the 
time  Spurs  did.  Cantona  was 
through.  His  left-foot,  low 
drive  beat  the  diving  Walker 
to  finish  in  the  right-hand 
comer. 

Gerry  Francis  said  wrong 
refereeing  decisions  had  cost 
his  team  the  game,  particu- 
larly when,  as  television 
proved.  Spurs  should  have 
had  a comer  just  before  Can- : 


tona  scored,  and  when  Sher- 
ingham, heading  for  goal,  was 
pulled  up  for  United  to  retake 
a free-kick.  Doubtless  New- 
castle and  Liverpool  will 
agree. 

Muctmlir  Ualloda  Schmalchol;  G 
Novllta.  May-  Brace,  P N*»Wa  (Beckham. 
KVnJn).  Kaan*.  Cantona,  Butt  Sharp*. 
Blags.  Cote  (McCloif.  73. 

Toti inborn  Kotapw  Wnlkir;  Austin. 

Campbell.  Mabbutt  (Nettiercott.  SO), 
Wilson.  Fox.  Howells,  Domq.  Slnton, 
Sheringham.  Armstrong.- 
Itenc  G Ashby  {Worcester). 


Everton  2,  Wimbledon  4 


Kinnear’s  men 
at  a canter 


Ian  Ross 


THE  youngster  in  the 
Goodison  Park  foyer 
was  anxious  to  complete 
his  whistle-stop  tour  of  Ever- 
ton's  ground  by  having  the 
manager.  Joe  Royle,  sign  his 
autograph  book.  Politely  he 
asked  one  of  the  match-day 
stewards  if  that  were 
possible. 

“Best  leave  it:  Joe  is  proba- 
bly still  shouting  at  his  play- 
ers,” came  the  reply. 

Actually  he  was  not  He  had 
already  berated  his  team  for 
their  appalling  sloppiness,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  "puzzled" 
during  an  understandably 
brief  news  conference,  and 
headed  for  either  the  bar  or 
the  drawing  board. 

Royle  believes  his  team  can 
qualify  for  next  season's  Uefa 
Cup;  his  players  would  seem 


to  disagree.  Wimbledon's 
need  was  the  greater  and, 
although  they  trailed  with 
29  minutes  of  a quite 
wretched  match  still  to  run, 
they  won  by  a distance  to 
move  smartly  clear  of  those 
thrashing  about  at  the  foot  of 
the  table. 

"This  is  a fantastic  result 
for  us  and  I think  it  will  set  us 
up  to  be  still  playing  in  the 
Premier  League  for  another  1 
season,"  said  an  exuberant 
Joe  Kinnear. 

Quite  right,  too.  Having 
removed  the  menace  from  i 
their  football  Wimbledon,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  are  now  emi- 
nently watchable. 

Everton  were  awful:  their 
defence  would  not  have 
stopped  a sneeze,  and  once 
Ferguson's  effectiveness  had 
been  eroded  by  fatigue  they 
lacked  the  collective  enthusi- 
asm to  chase  lost  causes. 


Chelsea  1 , Queens  Park  Rangers  1 


Time  and  tide  running 
against  Wilkins’  team 


WiHSams 


Kinnear . . . delighted 


Ferdinand  gets  the  PFA  vote 


THE  Newcastle  United 
striker  Les  Ferdinand 
was  last  night  voted  Player 
of  the  Year  by  his  fellow 
professionals.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  his  PFA  award 
at  a special  gala  dinner  in 
London  after  scoring  26 
goals  in  36  games  this 
season. 


He  topped  the  poll  ahead 
of  last  year’s  winner.  Alan 
Shearer  of  Blackburn 
Rovers,  who  has  scored  34 
in  44  games  including  five 
hat-tricks. 

Liverpool's  striker  Robbie 
Fowler  was  voted  Young 
Player  of  the  Year  for  the 
second  successive  season. 


The  irony  is  they  could 
have  won,  once  headed  goals 
by  Craig  Short  and  Andrei 
Kancbelskis  had  erased  the 
memory  of  Marcus  Gayle's 
early  strike. 

Even  after  the  substitute 
Stewart  Castledine  had  swept 
In  the  equaliser,  Wimbledon's 
hesitancy  and  lack  of  ambi- 
tion seemed  likely  to  be  their 
undoing. 

The  game  was  there  for  the 
taking,  a theory  that  Kin- 
near's  men  subscribed  to  only 
after  goals  by  Andy  Clarke 
and  Jon  Goodman,  in  the 
dying  minutes,  bad  reduced 
Everton  to  rubble. 

At  the  final  whistle  the 
Everton  crowd  stood  to  ap- 
plaud Wimbledon  as  they  left 
the  pitch.  What  next?  Accep- 
tance? Surely  not. 


SCORERS:  Everton:  Short  {21  min), 
KonchetskW  (Oil.  Wfcnblwtaai  Gayia  (12). 
Cradadlno  (041.  Clarke  (85).  Goodman 
180) 

Everton:  Soulhall,  Honigsr,  Watson. 
Short.  HlnehdiJtB.  KanchnisJite.  Horn*. 
Ebbroll  (Rideout,  h-t).  LI  m par.  Stuart 
(Amokachl,  561.  Ferguson. 

Wimbledon:  Sullivan;  Cunningham, 
Kimble.  Perry.  Lsonhandson.  Gayle.  Earle. 
Jones  iCjodedlne.  2fl|.  BlacVwol).  Ekoku 
(Goodman,  sai.  Clarke. 

Hateiu  R Dllhaa  (Monsloy). 


Desperate  to  get  his 
side  out  of  trouble.  Ray 
Wilkins  had  planned  to 
play  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
which  would  have  made  a poi- 
gnant sight.  It  is  21  years 
since,  as  an  astonishingly  ma- 
ture teenager,  he  captained  a 
Chelsea  team  that  slipped  out 
of  the  old  First  Division, 
bringing  down  the  curtain  on 
the  King’s  Road  era.  A couple 
of  years  later  he  took  them 
back  up  again,  before  packing 
his  bags  for  Old  Traftord,  San 
Siro.  and  other  destinations. 

Returning  to  the  Bridge  on 
Saturday  at  the  helm  of  an- 
other team  faced  with  the 
drop.  Wilkins  told  us  that 
only  a calf-muscle  strain  had 
kept  him  fretting  on  the  side- 
lines. Instead  QPR's  39-year- 
old  player-manager  was 
forced  to  watch  as,  thanks  to 
Bolton’s  victory,  his  team  fell 
to  the  bottom  despite  taking  a 
point  against  his  old  club. 
And  however  appealing  the 
thought,  tt  Is  probably  too  late 
for  him  to  take  a significant 
role  In  a match  such  as  this, 
played  at  high  pace  and  for 
high  stakes. 

Wilkins  confirmed,  that  he 
would  not  be  adding  other 
fresh  legs  to  the  squad  before 
Thursday's  transfer  deadline, 
Rangers  having  only  six  Pre- 


miership games  remaining. 
His  gut  feeling  was  that  the 
existing  squad  would  do  the 
job.  “The  last  two  perfor- 
mances, against.  Manchester 
United  and  Chelsea,  gave  me , 
a lot  of  encouragement  In  I 
normal  circumstances  they 
would  have  been  very  good 
results.  But  the  players  are 
apprehensive,  and  when  ap- 
prehension creeps  into  the 
minds  of  young  players  it  | 
helps  to  tire  them  during  a j 
game.  And  when  they  get 
tired  they  lose  concentration. 

"My  players  are  mostly 
young  men,  and  it’s  been  a 
tough  season  for  them,  so 
we're  seeing  some  lapses  of1 
concentration." 

One  of  those  lapses,  in  cen- 
tral defence,  led  to  Chelsea 
taking  the  lead  in  the  eighth 
minute,  through  Spencer's 
simple  headed  goal  from 
Wise’s  right-wing  cross.  The 
visitors  wobbled  but  refused 
to  fall,  and  II  minutes  later 
Barker  crashed  in  a drive  1 
after  Sinclair  had  crossed  to 
Dichk).  who  knocked  the  ball 
back  into  Barker's  path. 
Thereafter  the  best  chances 
were  spurned  by  Chelsea,  no- 
tably an  BOth-mimite  cross  by 
Gullit  to  Furlong,  who  ce- 
mented his  reputation  as  the 
Andy  Cole  of  Stamford  Bridge 
by  slipping  as  he  attempted  to 
shoot  from  point-blank  range. 

Despite  being  named  in  the 


(Johnsan.  gamin),  Dubarry.  Clark*. 
Phelan,  Burley,  Wise.  Gullit,  Spencer 
(Peacock.  831.  Hughe*  (Furlong.  52) 

UPHi  Sommer;  Bards  ley.  McDonald, 
Maddix  (Ready,  h-ti,  Bravo  it,  Yates 

Sarlar.  89),  Barker,  Sinclair,  Impay. 

lien  (Hawley.  871.  Dlcftta. 
hrteui  M Reed  (Birmingham) 


Arsenal  2,  Newcastle  United  0 

Magpies  stay 
off  balance 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


WALKING  an  water 
was  always  a tricky 
business.  For 
months  Newcastle 
United  have  put  their  faith  in 
the  Messianic  TnanagpnHurt  of 
Kevin  Keegan.  Now,  if  they  are 
oninS  to  Win  the  rharrminwahin. 
they  will  have  to  start  learning 
to  swim  against  the  tide. 

At  HSgfatory  Newcastle  flotnt 
dered.  They  conceded  a goal  in 
three  minutes,  another  after  17, 

smrl  frflyn  foffO  pn  frffopr  Tfflywl 

the  target,  hit  Us  outer  edges  or 
drew  fine  saves  ftmn  Seaman. 

Manchester  United  went  top 
again  an  their  day  cflL  Two 
months  earlier  Newcastle  had 
led  the  Premiership  by  12 
points.  Their  next  game  is  at 
Liverpool  No  wonder  Keegan 
wore  the  look  of  a man  watch- 
ing his  creation  dissolve1  before 
his  eyes.  As  eloquent  in  defeat 
as  be  has  been  in  victory,  the 
Newcastle  manager  fOied  repor- 
ters' notebooks  and  mini-tapes 
with  a lucid  assessment  of  what 
had  gone  wrong.  Basically  his 
argument  was  that  half  the 
team  had  not  performed. 

“You  can  carry  one  or  two 
players,"  Keegan  declared.  “You 
cant  carry  five  or  six.”  Ferdi- 
nand, Ginola,  AspriDa,  Beards- 
ley. Lee... none  of  the  big 
names  was  spared. 

“When  we  play  like  that,"  he 
said,  “the  players  leave  them- 
selves open  to  criticism.  Tm  not 
giing  to  ttefand  it  rm  there  to 
beshotatasweH" 

Verbally  at  least.  Keegan  per- 
formed several  times  better 
than  his  team.  As  he  left  the 
interview  roam  at  Highbury 
there  was  even  a ripple  of  ap- 
plause. Howgvq-.  his  statements 
did  not  quite  add  up,  for  It  was 
not  so  much  a question  of  indi- 
viduals performing  badly  as 
players  again  struggling  to 
make  sense  of  a fresh  script  and 
new  stage  directions.  The  bal- 
ance of  Newcastle's  team  is  sev- 
erely disturbed  and  the  only 
person  responsible  fix*  that  is 

Kppgnn  himself 

Take  AsprQla.  By  his  own 
lights  the  Colombian  performed 
well.  Hie  set  up  a series  of  early 
rhanr^c  for  Ferdinand  and  late 
in  foe  match  turned,  beautiftdly 
through  foe  Arsenal  defence  be- 
fore hpwtfng  Seaman  with  a 
cras&fshot  which  glanced  off  foe 
outside  of  the  far  post 
Yet  Asprflla  is  a catalyst  and, 
by  definition,  will  not  change 
his  way  of  playing  , however 
much  he  influences  those 
around  him.  Unhappily  for 
Newcastle  this  influence  is 
threatening  to  outweigh  any  ad- 
vantages that  his  individual 
skills  might  bring. 

Has  centred  is  extraordinary. 
At  times  the  ball  appears  to  be  , 
tied  to  his  bootlaces.  But  to  ao-  | 


early  betting  for  the  Venables 
succession,  Wilkins  has  not 
yet  begun  to  prove  himself  as 
a coach.  The  purchase  of 
Hateley,  who  came  on  for  the 
last  dozen  minutes  to  form  a 
twin-tower  partnership  with 
Dichio.  always  looked  like  an 
expensive  mistake.  Whatever 
Hateley's  virtues,  anyone  less 
like  a natural  QJPR  player 
could  hardly  be  Imagined. 

Hoddle's  team  did  not  pro- 
duce one  of  their  more  exalt- 
ed performances  of  the  Gullit 
era,  but  the  players  could  be 
excused  for  having  left  half 
their  energy  on  the  pitch  in 
last  Wednesday's  FA  Cup 
match  and  for  having  half  an 
eye  on  next  weekend’s  semi- 
final A sore  calf  cost  them 
the  second-half  presence  of 
Hughes,  who  also  departed 
with  a booking  for  aiming  an 
idiotically  tnnaninglwti;  kick 

at  Barker.  That  takes  him 
over  the  40-potnt  limit  and 
could  cost  him  a place  in  the 
Wembley  line-up,  if  Chelsea 
get  that  far,  but  he  will  be 
working  hard  to  regain  his  fit- 
ness In  time  to  prove  a point 
to  United  on  Sunday. 

SCORERS:  Ctialaa—  Span c«r  (Bmln). 
OPR:  Barker  (18). 

Cbaisa*i  Hitchcock,  Pelrescu.  Lea 


i commodate  Asprilla,  Beardsley 
is  being  withdrawn  to  a deep 
position  on  the  right,  stretching 
| to  breaking  point  his  contact 
wifo  Ferdinand.  _ . . 

In  the  second  half  Beardsley 
moved  more  to  the  middle  and 
Asprilla  went  wide.  But  the 
tombian's  natural  desire  to  take 
on  defenders  with  the  ball  still 
meant  that  Newcastle  were  rot 
mtoying  the  consistent  otsees 
that  Gillespie  was  giving  them 
before  he  was  injured,  and  be- 
fore  Asprflla  arrived. 

On  the  left  Ginola  s ability  to 
glide  past  opponents  was  undi- 

minished  but  the  Frenchman  is 
producing  neither  foe  quality  a* 
(■witrp  nor  the  accuracy  of  shot 
that  distinguished  his  football 
earlier  in  foe  season-  As  a result 
of  all  this  Ferdinand  is  no 
longer  enjoying  the  service  that 
once  exploited  his  prime  assets 
of  speed  and  healing  power. 
and  this  has  surely  contributed 
to  . his  recent  kiss  of  scoring 
form. 

Newcastle  are,  in  essence,  a 
pushon&rcn  side.  Asprifla  is 
an  accomplished  dribbler  but 
holds  things  up.  As  an  old  Liv- 
erpool player.  Keegan  should 
Dot  haw  forgotten  foe  basic  An- 
firid  philosophy  that  the  more 
time  one  man  spends  on  the  ball 
the  less  a colleague  will  have  to 
make  use  of  it 

Errors  in  defence  led  to  this 
defeat  If  anything,  the  principal 
difference  between  the  teams 
fay  In  foe  contrasting  perfor- 
mances of  the  fall-backs.  For 
Arsenal,  Dixon  and  Whrter- 
bum,  easily  fitting  in  with 
Bruce  Rioch’s  switch  to  three 
centre-backs,  were  occasionally 
outwitted  by  Ginola  or  Asprilla 
but  were  never  exposed  as  con- 
sistently as  Barton  and 
Bsesford. 

Deciding  has  never  been 
Newcastle’s  strongest  point  and 
fhte  fa  part  of  their  charm.  But 
foe  charm  became  a curse  as 
Marshal]  headed  Arsenal  in 
front  in  file  third  minute,  Lin- 
jgh«n  having  nodded  an  Mer- 
son's  comer  from,  the  near  post 
to  be  fallowed  by  Wright  scor- 
ing a simple  second  after  Barton 
bad  been  caught  in  possession 
by  Wtoterbum  on  the  left. 

Newcastle  could  win  their 
four  remaining  home  matches 
and  still  be  caught  short  for  the 
tide.  Somehow  they  are  going  to 
havg  to  take  at  least  six  points 
from  ffietr  visits  to  Liverpool 
Blackburn,  Leeds  United  and 
Nottingham  Forest 

Keegan  has  10  days  to  sort  out 
his  thoughts  for  foe  match  at 
Anfidd  an  Wednesday  week. 
The  question  of  how  long 
Beardsley  and  Asprilla  can  con- 
tinue to  play  together  in  attack 
may  occupy  his  mind. 

fCtmUHi  liMMt  Marshall  (3mta). 
Wright  (17). 

Ara*«*b  Seaman:  Dixon.  Known. 
Umghan.  Mmniiafl,  Wimnrtwm  (Haidar. 
89).  Bargtaunp.  Plan.  Maraoo.  Hvtson. 
Wrtgtil  (Parlour.  40). 

Nawawtta  ilnttarb  Srnlcak;  Barton 
(Watson.  58).  Abort  Honwy.  BorostonJ. 
Board* toy,  Lo*.  Bony.  Glnou,  AaprBJa. 
Fordmonfl. 

IMiaai  P Durkin  (Portland). 


O’Neil  set  to  face  Australia 
after  Scotland  lose  six  men 


Patrick  derm 


IN  24  hours,  Celtic’s  de- 
fender Brian  O’Neil  cap- 


■fender  Brian  O’Neil  cap- 
tured the  unpredictability  of 
football  by  being  transformed 
from  a spectator  at  Mother- 
well  to  a probable  member  of 
Scotland's  team  against  Aus- 
tralia at  Hampden  Park  on 
Wednesday. 

O’Neil,  who  has  played  only 
four  times  for  his  (flub  after  10 
months  out  with  knee  liga- 
ment damage,  was  summoned 
by  Scotland's  manager  Craig 
Brown  yesterday  as  six  of  foe 
original  squad  dropped  out 

The  23-year -old  central  de- 
fender has  been  left  out  of 
Celtic's  last  two  matches  and 
watched  foe  0-0  draw  with 
Motherwell  on  Saturday.  But 
with  Tottenham's  Colin  Cal- 
derwnod  and  Alan  McLaren 
of  Rangers  among  foe  call- 
offis,  he  was  drafted  in. 

The  other  withdrawals  were 
foe  striker  Duncan  Ferguson, 
midfielder  Stuart  McCall,  goal- 
keeper Andy  Goram  and  fall- 
back Tosh  McKinlay. 

O’Neil  said:  "The  game  is 


all  about  taking  opportuni- 
ties. If  there  are  doubts  about 
my  readiness  for  internation- 
als, I may  have  foe  chance  to 
find  out  on  Wednesday.  But  X 
feel  fit  enough.” 

Ferguson's  predictable  ab- 
sence makes  the  Chelsea 
striker  John  Spencer  a near- 
certain  starter.  “He’s  very  hot 
at  foe  moment,”  said  Brown. 

In  foe  title  chase.  Rangers’ 
3-2  home  win  over  Falkirk 
was  unimpressive  but  the 
result  may  be  deeply  signifi- 
cant Celtic's  draw  extended 
the  Ibrox  side's  lead  to  five 
points  , with  six  matches 
remaining. 

Paul  Gascoigne  scored  the 
opening  goal  — his  seventh  in 
bis  last  eight  games  — and 
looked  the  only  Rangers 
player  capable  of  making  the 
telling  pass.  Erik  Bo  Ander- 
sen gave  the  home  side  a two- 
goal  lead  and  reestablished  it 
11  minutes  from  time,  his 
first  goals  for  the  club. 

Another  Dane,  Morten 
Wiegborst,  could  have  won 
the  match  at  Fir  Park  far 
Celtic  but  he  headed  wide 
from  only  five  yards. 
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Premiership:  Nottingham  Forest  1,  Liverpool  0 

Collymore  runs 
tiie  gauntlet 


Hen  Robinson 


THE  lady  with  bulging 
eyes  was  unimpressed 
by  the  police  escort 
which  accompanied 
Liverpool  to  the  City  Ground 
on  Saturday.  "More  like  a Fi- 
esta.” she  hissed  before  dig- 
ging deep  into  her  vocabulary 
to  hurl  a Judas  insult  at  Stan 
Collymore. 

A white  police  van  with 
flashing  lights  and  a solitary 
motorcyclist  shepherded  the 
coach  past  the  turnstiles 
which  bristled  with  malevo- 
lence. Blackened  windows 
disguised  Collymore's 
£8.5  million  frame  until  he 
popped  down  the  steps,  riding 
a hail  of  invective  on  his  way 
to  the  changing  rooms.  This 
was  the  unacceptable  face  of 
football  '96:  beyond  reason 
and  deeply  unpleasant 
Collymore's  “crime"  was  to 
leave  Forest  in  a deal  which 
left  their  bank  balance  bulg- 
ing and  then  to  demand  a 
£400.000  payment  as  recom- 
pense for  not  seeking  a move. 
The  parting  was  messy,  he 


failed  to  win  his  Maim  and 
Nottingham  folk  have  long 
memories. 

Although  each  returning 
player  must  expect  a rough 
ride  from  his  former  support- 
ers. there  comes  a point  when 
the  bear-pit  barracking 
should  stop.  On  Saturday  it 
never  did.  Collymore's  every 
touch  was  booed  and  his  sub- 
stitution in  the  69th  minute 
I was  greeted  by  huge  guffaws. 

“It  is  sad  when  someone 
who  has  given  such  great  ser- 
j vice  to  a club  gets  a reception 
like  that  when  be  comes 
back.”  said  Liverpool’s  man- 
ager Roy  Evans.  His  Forest 
\ counterpart  Frank  Clark 
agreed:  "It  wasn't  a nice  at- 
mosphere but  unfortunately 
I that  sort  of  thing  happens  In 
football  nowadays.” 

If  the  crowd  accounted  for 
Collymore.  Colin  Cooper  did 
for  Robbie  Fowler  with  a won- 
derfully assured  defensive 
performance.  Only  once  did 
the  prolific  striker  snaffle  an 
inch  of  space,  bamboozling 
Crossley  with  a chip  which 
bobbled  off  the  crossbar.  Six 
other  efforts  disappointed: 


West  Ham  United  4,  Manchester  City  2 

Hammer  blows  for  City 


Martin  Thorpe 

INTERNATIONAL  Rescue, 
despite  having  five  repre- 
sentatives on  the  crash 
scene,  is  struggling  to  pull 
Manchester  City  from  the  tee- 
tering brink  of  the  Premier- 
ship precipice.  Better  send  for 
Thunder  bird  Six. 

Enter  Mikhail  Kavelashvill, 
a £1.4  million  striker  whose 
specialist  skills  offer  one  last 
chance  of  saving  City  from 
the  dreaded  drop.  His  Georgia 
team-mate  Kinkladze  recom- 
mended him,  saying  “he  is 
even  better  than  me",  and  cer- 
tainly City  need  to  address 
Rosler's  loss  of  scoring  form. 

But  whether  Kavelashvili 
will  have  time  to  trouble  de- 
fences as  much  as  commenta- 
tors is  questionable.  He  will 
not  be  ready  to  play  in  the 
battle  at  Bolton  on  Saturday. 
And  that  leaves  only  five 


tOUgfa  gwwwMi  to  malm  an  im- 
pact a debut  against  Man- 
chester United,  a wanning 
visit  to  Wimbledon,  a relega- ; 
tion  scrap  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday,  a visit  to  Aston 
vuia  and  a ftoa)  game  at 
home  to  Liverpool 

City's  prospects  would  have 
been  less  daunting  had  just 
one  thing  gone  right  on  Satur- 
day. They  foiled  to  dear  a cor- 
ner properly  to  let  in  Dowie 
for  the  first  goal  Rosier  then 
wasted  three  decent  chances 
before  Curie  missed  a penalty 
after  Kinkladze’s  twinkle-toed 
run  was  ended  by  Bilic's  less- 
sophisticated  right  foot 
. After  the  interval  Rosier 
missed  another  chance,  then 
Dowie  went  and  scored  again 
at  the  near  post  Clough  and 
Lomas  saw  attempts  cleared 
off  the  line,  then  Lomas,  hav- 
ing clattered  Bishop,  was  sent 
off  for  clattering  Dicks. 

Of  course  City,  once  they 
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two  wide,  two  blocked  by  de- 
fenders and  two  saved. 

Forest's  goal  came  out  of 
nowhere  when  James  failed 
to  hang  on  to  Pearce's  long- 
range  shot  Cooper  was  first 
to  react  whipping  the  ball 
across  goal  for  Stone  to  ram 
home.  Liverpool  should  al- 
ready have  been  well  ahead 
but,  thinking  themselves  in- 
destructible after  20  games 
unbeaten,  never  made  full  use 
of  ample  possession. 

The  second  half  brought 
more  urgency  and  only  a 
questionable  decision  by  Mr 
Danson  denied  them  an  equal- 
iser after  Crossley  appeared 
to  drop  the  hall  over  his  own 
line.  Fowler  was  adjudged  to 
have  fouled  the  keeper  de- 
spite jumping  nowhere  near 
him.  In  that  moment  Liver- 
pool's title  chance  probably 
disappeared. 

SCORER:  Hotttnehaai  ForMt:  Slone 

, 142  min). 

Komnahwn  Forest!  Crossley:  Lyttle. 

I Cooper.  Ctistda.  Pearce,  Slone,  QetnmUl 
(Ptiinipk.  63).  Bart-Wililams.  Woan.  Lee. 
Roy  (ABen.  80). 

Liverpool:  James;  UcAleer.  Ruddock. 

I Scales.  Wright  Mamo  (Redknapp,  68), 
McMoittmsn.  Thomas,  Bernes.  Cottymoro 
(Rush.  69).  Fowler. 

RaforaK  P Danson  (Leicester). 
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were  down  to  10  men,  scored, 
Miklosko  fumbling  Hiley's 
shot  and  Quinn  following  up. 
But  West  Ham’s  advantage 
eventually  told.  Dicks  martp  it 
3-1  with  a 23-yard  blast  before 
Bishop’s  silky  pass  and 
Dani’s  shimmering  skill  made 
it  4-1.  Quinn's  turn  and  shot 
finally  produced  the  quality 
striking  City  had  sought  But 
too  late. 

While  West  Ham's  own  for- 
eign-fuelled  side  find  them- 
selves in  a rare  position  of 
safety  at  this  stage  of  the  sea- 
son, City,  like  Thunderbird 
puppets,  hang  by  a thread. 

acoMMi  Watt  Mam*  Dowie  fin  and 
54mtn),  Dicks  (83),  Dan!  <W).  Utaiilir 
City:  Quinn  (75  and  80). 

Watt  Ham  Ualteta  MHUoako;  Breactor. 
BUlc.  Ripper.  Dicta.  Hughes.  Winiamson. 
Bishop.  Rowland.  Dumttnascu  (Dam.  68). 
Dowie. 

—mhasf  r City:  unmet  Summer  bee 
(Mszzarslli.  72),  Symons.  Curie. 
BrigiinmlL  Fronuock  (Hfley.  ST).  Lome*. 
Kinkladze,  Brown.  Clough.  Raster 
(Qttmi.57)- 

Rafraar  K Cooper  (Pontypridd}. 
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Playing  to  The  Galleria . . . Hatfield  shoppers  enjoy  the  inventive  play  of  the  new  experimental  point- per-rally  scoring  system  photograph:  tom  jehwns 

Martin  pays  price  for  Harris  speed 


Richard  Jago  on  some  refreshing  play 
and  afine  win  forthe  England  No.  1 


DEL  HARRIS  followed 
Friday’s  startling  vic- 
tory over  the  world 
champion  Jansher  Rhaw 
by  winning  the  Equitable 
life  Super  Series  at  The 
Galleria  shopping  centre  in 
Hatfield  yesterday.  It  was 
arguably  the  best  success 
by  a British,  male  since 
1972,  when  Jonah  Barring- 
ton last  won  the  British 
Open. 

The  world.  No.  6 from 


Essex  defeated  Australia's 
Brett  Martin,  the  No.  3, 
10-8, 7-9, 9-4, 6-9. 9-2  in  an 
entertaining  final  in  which 
his  blistering  speed  of  foot 
narrowly  gained  him  the 
advantage  over  the  game's 
most  talented  strokemaker. 

Harris  had  to  save  a game 
point  in  the  first  game  and 
recover  From  the  disap- 
pointment of  losing  the 
fourth  quickly  after  Martin 
left  the  court  for  three  min- 


utes with  the  score  at  3-2, 
after  a collision  in  which 
the  Australian  injured  an 
ankle. 

In  the  fifth  Harris  at- 
tacked fiercely  and  for  the 
first  time  hit  through  his 
opponent,  winning  the  de- 
cider in  only  four  minutes. 

'‘This  is  the  best  I have 
played  and  I would  like  to 
think  it  is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral major  titles,”  said  Har- 
ris. “I  was  moving  well, 
probably  because  1 eased 
off  training  at  the  right  mo- 
ment before  this  event.” 

He  made  the  triumph 
possible  by  imposing 


Jansher's  first  PSA  Tom- 
defeat  for  two  years  and 
following  that  on  Saturday 
with  victory  over  his  com- 
patriot Mark  Chaloner. 

Though  the  experimental 
format  produced  the  most 
inventive  play  for  years, 
with  non-stop  attacking, 
Jansher  complained  about 
the  point-per-rally  first-to- 
nlne  scoring  system.  He 
had  to  be  satisfied  with 
third  place  after  a straight- 
games  win  over  the  world 
No.  2 Rodney  Eyles  but  is 
still  strong  favourite  for 
the  British  Open  starting 
next  week. 
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Weekend  results 


Soccer 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Final 

Aston  VWa  111  3 trade  (0j  Q 

Milosevic  21.  Taylor  SS  77.056 

Torte  90 

FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Man  Ubd  (01  1 TeUadun  |0)  Q 

Cantona  51  50  157 

Arsenal  2 Newcaelfo  O.  Bolton  2.  Shirt 
Vt«l  1.  Chelsea  1.  OPR  l:  Ewerton  2 Wim- 
oiodon  4 Ncnjn  Forest  i.  Liverpool  0:  Wear 
Kim  4 Man  C 2 

P W D L F A PM 

HanlHd..  32  20  7 S 59  30  «7 

Kbmoattla 3020  * t 55  28  M 

Liverpool  ...  ....  31  T7  0 6 60  27  » 

Aston  V1«».  .....  32  18  8 B 46  30  96 

Arsenal  ....  . 32  15  9 8 44  28  54 

Tottenham. , ...  31  14  9 B 40  31  91 

Evorton  .. 33  13  0 10  50  3fl  *8 

Black  bum  31  14  6 11  47  36  48 

Mottm  ForaM...  30  fj  IT  7 40  40  AT 

Chelsea 32  11  12  9 37  35  *6 

Watt  Ham 32  13  6 13  39  44  49 

Leeds . . 29  ll  B 12  35  *2  39 

MMttesfareugh  32  9 B 14  29  42  30 

Shelf  Wed 32  9 8 IS  43  Si  99 

Whablsdon  ......  31  7 9 15  4B  63  30 

MM  City-  32  7 9 18  26  49  30 


Shelf  Wed 32  9 8 IS  43  5l  39 

Whamdon  ......  31  7 9 15  4fi  63  30 

MM  City-  32  7 9 18  26  49  30 

Coventry ,30  5 12  13  37  55  9T 

Southampton.  - 29  5 10  14  28  43  20 

Bolton  32  7 4 21  35  62  XS 

OPR .....  32  6 8 20  2B  50  SA 

POOLS  CMECfb  Soon*  dnsi  (UJaI  «■  2. 
7 17.  31.  35.  49.  52.  58  Ho-acota  draws 
<4i.  3 19.  25.  45. 

FA  TROPHY:  Poarfh  rtxmcfc  Brnnsgiavo 

0 Normwict!  I.  Charley  3.  Gruewroad  T; 
OxaalCY  Rvts  0.  MacctesHetD  % Hyde  Utd 
3.  SlevenBDO  2 

FA  VASE:  3smi  IVwl.  Mcond  legs  Clhh- 
eroo  ? Mangotuieta  (Jtd  D laelj.  FIMOO  0. 
Buga  To  1 

CM  VAUXHALL  COMFSREHC&  KattOr- 
mg  2 Kidarrrmnster  O.  Morecambe  2. 
FainDoroutfi  3-.  Runcorn  Z.  Had  nest  ord  £ 
Slough  2.  Slalybndgo  1.  Teitord  2.  South- 
Den  1 Walling  0.  Dag  6 Red  0.  Woking  1. 
ocuor  0.  I.aarttaq  standings:  1 Steven- 
age |P3i  PtsTO)  i Hodnestcsd  134-65):  3. 
IftOHnj  132-671 

UNIBOND  LEACUfU  Pismlsr  Usteionc 

Accrlnglon  Stanley  3.  FnckJnyr  I.  Bambar 
Bridge  4 Marine  4.  Bishop  Auckland  1. 
Boston  Old  3.  Blylh  Spartans  3.  Winslwo 
Uig  2 'icJvryn  Bay  2.  Spatinymooi  3: 
Gumshwougn  2.  Barrow  O.  Guiseley  3. 
DiovKden  (7.  Knowslsy  2.  WWon  Alb  Z 
Leek  Tn  4 UaUock  2.  Lulling  •taxfinyc 

1 BamtHrt  Budge  IP33.  Pts&tt;  2.  Boston 
<35-61):  3 Hyde .131-591  First:  Ashton  Utd 
2.  A'luflon  Tn  1:  Biadlora  PA  A.  Wortaop 
Tn  4 Con gl elan  Tn  i.  Leigh  0;  Eastwood 
Tn  i AUwrtwi  LR  ft  Parsley  Cubic  4.  Reo- 
cutc  BC'i  1.  Greuu  1.  Warrington  Tn  3: 
HjrrogaK"  Tn  2 Fleetwood  ?,  Lancaster  C 
2.  Uncoln  UU  ft  Noth  art  laid  1.  Gwzofi 
Asiium  0 Workingian  i WniBey  Bay  0 
lets  LEAOUE:  PrSWilen  Bishops  Sban- 
lord  1 Hayes  2-  Carchalton  0.  Boreham 
ftcod  ft  Chert&ey  Tn  i.  Harrow  Borough  8; 
EmuMa  a.  a Afcans  2.  Hendon  4.  Walton  a 
Her sn am  ft  Mncfim  I,  Ora ys  ft  Xingwoo- 
un  i.  Aylesbury  1.  Purlleel  3 Dulwich  1. 
Sunon  um  3.  Worthing  1.  Yeading  ft  Bmnv 
ley  cr  veovH  3.  Mousey  2. 1.wedlng  stsad- 
taiQK  1 IP35  P1S64);  2.  Hayes  (32-64):  3 
Durech  iM-63i.  Fw#6  Abmgdon  Tn  1. 
Thame  Uld  Z AWeishol  Tn  X WhyteiUI* 

0 Barking  0.  Utarkige  ? Besmgsioke  Tn 
3 Tpcong  & MiKhom  Uld  ft  Chesham  UU 

0.  £tognoi  Regis  Tn  T Heybnsge  S wilts  4. 
Berkhamsiud  Tn  2 Loyion  Pennanl  4.  Bar- 
tftn  Rmors  2 Ruisllp  Manor  2.  Bifierlcay 
Tn  2.  5U>nns  Tn  3.  fcferiaw  1.  UVemUey  0. 
Oxiord  C 2.  WbJunglwun  Tn  2.  Maidenhead 
Utd  t Second:  Bodtard  Tn  2.  Oftydo"  0; 
3rockwfl  Tn  3.  Hampton  5,  ChfiShuni  1. 
Wuenhoe  Tn  4.  Dorking  0.  &»U«n  Walden 
Tn  3.  Egham  Tn  3,  CtwWVK  SI  Pe»r  T. 
Hemet  Hempsleod  3.  Hteigwtord  Tn  ft 
LcHtnerhoad  ft  Dig  ware  Tn  3.  MM  Ponce 
2,  Banswaa  Atti  1:  Tilbury  1.  Wuham  Tn  l. 
IVarc-  T c«rr/py  toand  0 TMnft  Aveldy  ft 
■love  ft  Easom  5 Ewell  I.  E Thurrock  Uld 

1.  Hanoi*  Tn  4.  Lewes  3;  Hertford  Tn  3, 
Eiaciwcu  Hm  4;  Hornchurch  1,  Cambartey 
Tn  3 KlngaltuTf  Tn  2.  ClapISA  2 SouffiaD 

2 Horsham  6:  weudstem  3.  Timg  Tn  1: 
'Windsor  a Sum  ft  iBigmon  Tn  ft  yRngaie 
J Finchley  2 HaieheU  Lfld  3 

CHEAT  HILLS  LEAGUE1.  Bris- 

IclUf  ! 'AYStzinr  UH  3:  Caine  Tn  T. 
BrKSCArt  a cnippeiuwn  Tn  1.  Eidetoro  Tn 

1 Fromo  Tn  0.  Bnckwofl  Uld  3:  Peuieyi 
R,rs  S Cr-dJion  Lad  2 Torrington  4.  El- 

rhonS  0 

AVON  INSURANCE  COHSlMATIONi 
Nnt  DMskm:  PatpniL  Luton  v MdtwaO. 
MCOUNYUB  LEAGUE]  FlnlBtaWtt 

Csmhridge  Uld  2.  harbnndtitfi  d:  Charnen 
aim  l Qnent a Chelsea  1. Ncrwoji cij 
Futtiam  0 ipawicD  Tn  X Tcnwmam  ft  QPft 

0.  Wbsi  Ham  Utd  3.  WaOorfl  2. 


ENDSLEKW  LEAOUE 
First  Division 

MirUersflaM  |1)  I Orhnaby  (H  ■ 

Jeps on  41  (pen)  Uvinputme  7.  Chlkbi  70 
12.090  droves  73 

Barnsley  l.  Southend  l:  Chartkm  ft  Stake 
V.  C Palace  0.  Portsmouth  ft  Lafceeur  ft 
Mill  wall  1;  Norwich  1.  Derby  ft  Pori  Vale  2. 
Ipswich  1:  Shell  Utd  1.  Luton  ft  SimderUrid 

1.  Old  ham  ft  Tranmere  ft  Reading  1;  Wai- 
lord  1.  Wool  Brom  1;  Wohrertiampian  3. 
BirmingiiBin  ft 

P W D L F A Pte 

— wWtewd  - 37  19  12  0 49  26  99 

tterhv .....  38  IT  14  7 56  42  <« 

Crystal  Maw.  38  16  14  B 54  41  S3 

Charlton 36  IS  14  7 Si  40  BB 

Stole*  38  14  12  10  47  38  94 

tpewkfa  36  14  11116B  _54_  99 

iMttsMd.'"  37  M il  'l2'48 » 

Lalcaater  - 37  13  13  11  54  84  92 

Barnsley 37  13  13  11  51  54  99 

Southend — 38  13  12  13  45  48  91 

Monttch 38  12  12  14  49  45  49 

Hnateghuni 37  12  12  13  4S  50  49 

Wotwhamptan  37  12  12  13  49  50  48 

Tmawn 38  12  11  13  49  44  4T 

MNhusH 38  12  11  15  36  48  47 

Pwtauiotth 37  11  12  14  55  57  49 

Grimsby 36  11  12  13  42  51  4S 

Pelt  Vs Is 34  11  12  11  41  44  45 

Vast  Bran 37  11  8 17  46  89  42 

Shell  Utd 38  10  12  16  42  51  42 

IlssdteB—  30  8 16  12  41  49  4G 

Oidham 38  9 12  15  45  43  98 

Luton 38  B 10  17  31  48  ST 

Wttfted 36  8 15  15  40  52  *3 


Grimsby 36  11  12 

Port  Vais 34  11  12 

West  Bran 37  11  8 

Shelf  Utd 38  10  12 

IHsHsb-  38  8 16 

Oidham 38  9 12 

Luton 38  B 10 

Watford... 36  6 15 


Sooond  DMsbuu  Blackpool  3.  Carlisle  1; 
Brantford  0.  Swansea  ft  Bristol  c 3.  Wrex- 
ham t;  Chesterfield  2.  Bristol  Rvta  l; 
Crowe  1.  Bradford  C 2:  Hull  1.  Walsall  ft 
Odord  uid  6,  Burnley  ft  Rotherham  0. 
Wycombe  ft  Shrewsbury  1.  Bowiwmoulh 
ft  Stockport  3.  Brighton  1;  Swindon  ft  Pe- 
terborough ft  York  1.  Notts  Co  ft 

P W O L F A Pte 

Blackpool 37  21  10  8 60  32  TS 

Swindon...  , . 35  20  11  4 56  26  71 

Craws 37  19  7 11  87  47  94 

Oxford  Uld 37  IS  6 W SS  33  99 

Notts  County 35  17  11  7 48  29  82 

Chesterfield 34  17  9 _ B 4B_38  90 

Stockport". 7 38  15 ’ll" "tt  50 Vi  98 

Bradford 38  16  6 14  49  S2  94 

Wrufian 37  13  14  10  56  46  83 

Bristol  Hovers  ..  38  16  8 13  47  80  S3 

Bristol  cay 38  13  12  13  44  47  51 

Wyuontbe 36  11  14  » 44  43  47 

Peterborough  — . 36  12  10  14  51  50  49 

Walsall  ... 35  12  10  t3  42,-33  49 

Bournemouth — 37  13  7 17  41  57  49 

BrentfonL. 38  II  12  15  35  43  49 

Shramhury 37  11  10  16  47  53  43 

Bumbry 35  11  10  14  45  S3  43 

RoBttrtam 36  10  11  15  38  50  41 

Swann -.  38  a 13  17  35  62  97 

York 35  8 12  IS  42  58  39 

CaMalo 38  7 13  16  43  5B  34 

Brtubton 37  8 9 20  37  55  33 

Hub 36  4 13  18  25  56  25 

Third  DMsioni  BamM  1.  Scarborough  ft 
Cambridge  Uld  0.  Mansfield  2;  Car a»l  ft 
Preston  v.  CoKlwetar  3.  Torquay  1:  Exeter 
1.  Plymouth  i:  GilUnghani  1.  L Orient  1: 
Hattfapoof  T.  Bury  2.  Darffngtm  1.  Here- 
fold  ft  Lincoln  4.  Doncaslef  ft  North  amp- 
ion  1.  Cheater  0.  Rochdale  ft  Wigan  ft 
Scunthorpe  3.  Fulham  1 

P W D l F A Pte 

GBbwham 37  10  13  8 42  16  97 

Pmaten — 36  17  15  4 87  32  99 

Plymouth. 37  16  12  9 SB  40  90 

WhM... 50  17  8 13  55  46  90 

Bwy  .- 36  18  11  8 a 40  59 

Ptetoilton 37  is  14  8 44  35  SB 

. Colchester..  ...  S7  14  16  8 49  41  97 

Chester.".. " 36  M "f3  " V 57  Vi"  95 

Bsrast 38  13  15  10  47  39  94 

Northampton...  37  M 11  12  40  35  S3 

Doncaster 36  14  8 14  41  49  SO 

Exeter 37  1)  18  10  41  40  4B 

RoobfWo ... 37  12  11  14  49  47  47 

Hwsford  .. 34  11  13  10  43  36  40 

Uytoo  Offcast  — 37  12  8 17  37  47  44 

ftartapool 37  10  13  W 38  48  43 

Uucoln 37  10  12  15  43  61  42 

HsnafialH  35  B 17  10  43  53  41 

SAurdhofPO 35  10  10  15  46  49  40 

Mm. 37  8 15  U 46  S3  »• 

Cardiff 38  10  9 18  35  S3  SB 

CambrMwt  Utd  .26  10  B 18  48  62  38 

Scarborough 38  7 16  IS  33  47  T7 


Torquay  37  5 12  20  te  57  27 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
lyuadefiArmthorpe  Weill.  HuchnaHTh  ft 

Arnold  Tn  0.  HaUWd  Main  4.  AsMrfM  Utd 
3.  ptekanng  Tn  ft  Mellby  MW  5.  HaUam  1; 
W Ferrity  Lhd  1.  Otanhoosbton  Well  ft 
Ossen  Atoa.06WBTnftShemsW1.Doiv 
Aby  Utd  1:  StactabrkigePS  1.  Betper  Tn  ft. 
Fsipuiti  LfusTsedge  v THackfey. 

LEA  DUE  OF  WAUtti  Aberystwyth  1. 
Connah's  Ouai  ft  CaentAftw  Tn  *.  Llarv 
efli  ft  Canutes  Bay  0.  Conwy  E FAm  Tn  ft 
Lttmsaniftraid  5:  HatymaO  Z Cwmbran  ft 
Ponimadog  ft  Barry  Tn  ft  Rnyl  1.  Alan 
Ufa  ft  Ton  Pentre  1 Briton  Forty  S AB 
other  matches  postponed. 


BALL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  ftsudte 
Dhdslnm  Aberdeen  2.  Hibernian  i;  Hearts 
ft  Psrtica  5;  KUmamocit  2,  Ralth  ft  Uofher- 
weflft,  Celtic  ft  Rangers  3.  FsHurtcft 

P W D L F A Pte 

Itefln 30  22  6 2 67  18  79 

Celtic 30  19  10  1 54  20  97 

Aberdeen 30  M 5 11  45  33  47 

Hearts 30  12  B 13  45  E0  AT 

IHirdw. 30  10  7 13  38  40  37 

Ralth 30  W 6 VI  31  43  99 

Kamnaak 30  9 6 15  34  47  39 

Motherwel. » 7 11  12_20_31__aa 
itirtoli ."" VI""  3b'T ~5  1 7~25  47~ M 

Rrikbh 30  8 5 19  27  47  23 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  First  BtoMO— 
Dumbarton  a & Johnston#  3;  Dundee  uid 
8.  CiyOebonk  ft  Dunfermline  a.  Si  Mirren  ft 
Greenodc  Morton  3.  Airdrie  ft  Hamilton  0. 
Dundee  1.  leeibna  stenttnosi  1.  Dun- 
fermline (F30.  Pta58):  2,  Dundee  UU 
(30-57);  3.  Greenock  Motion  (30-85). 
Second  puinhm.  Ayr  2.  Stirling  ft  Clyde 
1.  Montrose  3;  East  Fite  2.  Stranraer  1: 
Queen  of  South  4.  Forfar  1;  Stenhousamulr 

0.  Berwick  3.  LuauBne  Ntttott 

1.  Stirling  (P30.  PtsBfi):  ft  East  Fite  (30-68); 
3,  Berwick  (30-60). 

Third  DMehm:  Albion  ft  Rom  County  3; 
AUoe  i,  UvtngMon  i,  Brechin  ft  Cowden- 
beath ft  Caledonian  T 1.  Arbroath  1;  East 
Stirling  1.  Queens  Park  ft  laadhg 
standings:  1.  Livingston  (P30,  Pts5W:  ft 
Brechin  (30-56);  3.  Roes  County  (30-51). 
BEAZER  HOMES  tFAOUFi  Premier: 
Aihersione  2.  Gloucester  1;  Baldack  Tn  4. 
Salisbury  ft  Cfieimstord  0.  Burton  ft  Chel- 
tenham  1.  Hastings  ft  Crawley  Tn  3.  VS 
Rugby  1:  Dorchester  j.  Worcester  ft 
Halesowen  2.  Uartnyr  1:  llheeion  Tn  1. 
RuelWen  5 DTnonda  i;  Newport  AFC  0. 
Gravesend  B Nl;  Sudbury  Tn  3.  Steftord  1. 
Leedtea  stMdfogsi  1.  Rushden  (P3ft 
P»78);  ?_  Halesowen  (33-66);  3.  Worcester 
(32-69).  KBdUudi  Bedwortti  Utd  ft  Buck- 
ingham Tn  1;  Bury  Tn  2.  Solihull  Bor  ft 
Corby  Tn  1.  Reddltch  Uld  ft  Evesham  Uid 
a,  Gntmnani  Tn  ft  Hmcfcfey  Tn  ft  Bridg- 
north Tn  0.  Moor  Green  l.  BUsion  Tn  1; 
Paget  Rngrs  0.  Klnrtt  Lynn  ft  RC  Warwtcb 
0.  Dudley  Tn  ft  Rothwell  Tn  3.  Sutton  Cold- 
I teW  i;  Stourbridge  0.  Nuneaton  Bor  1; 
Tamworth  ft  Leicester  Utd  4.  Southern: 
Ashtord  Tn  2.  Ctevedon  Tn  1;  Braintree  Tn 
ft  Witney  Tn  1;  Clnderfort  Tn  0.  Walarioo- 
vtlte4;  Flthw  90  ft  Faieham  Tn  2;  Fleet  Tn 
0.  Forest  Green  Rtrrs  3:  Havani  Tn  ft  Trow- 
bridge Tn  0;  Margate  2.  Bash  ley  i:  New- 
port iloW)  3.  Sdtmgbounie  1;  Poole  Tn  0. 
Tonbridge  A l:  WaetOM-Uare  1.  Wey- 
mouth 1:  Vats  Tn  4,  Erlth  6 Belvedere  0 
M-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE:  Ffctt  Wv 
Um;  Blackpool  Rvre  1.  Buncough  ft 
Bootle  3.  Eastwood  Hanley  ft  Darwen  ft 
Penriih  3;  Hoftar  OB  9.  Nantwten  Tn  ft 
Mosatey  1.  Prosed  1;  Newcaade  Tn  4. 
Kidsarove  Alh  ft  SI  Helens  Tn  1.  Glossop 
NE  ft  So  Herd  C 0.  Chadderton  1.  Skri- 
me ratals  utd  1,  Roseendale  Uld  ft 

mSSRAtlON  BREWERY  WRTH9W 
LEAGUE:  Ftatt  OMtite:  BedHngton  Ter- 
riers 2.  Consctt  1;  BilUfighem  Syn  3,  Still- 
don  ft  Cheater  Le  Street  2,  wniexnam  ft 
Ekmston  Fed  1.  Whuby  Tn  ft  FerryhJII  AID 

0,  Durham  C ft  Guemwougri  Tn  0.  West 
Auckland  l:  Peter  lee  l.  Murton  3.  RTM 
Newcastle  3.  Eppltton  CW  ft  Sucidon  ft 
Crook  Tn  ft  Tow  Law  Tn  4.  Saaham  RS  3. 
LEAGUE  OF  IRELAND:  Mohr  Dhr- 
Mota  Cork  C ft  Am  lone  Tn  ft  UCD  3.  Sligo 
Rvrs  1.  State  day:  Galway  Utd  1.  SheL 
bourne  3 

IRISH  leaQUA  Prwnbr  Bhmfob:  Ban- 
gor I.  Glentoran  1.  Cltoonyllle  0.  Porte- 
down  4;  Crusaders  4.  Untie  Id  ft  Glsnavon 
ft  Ants  1.  Fbtt  DfVtsJoe:  BaHydare  1, 
Larne  1;  Ballymena  3.  Howry  ft  DtodUery 

1,  Coleraine  1;  Omagh  Tn  & Garrick  ft 
DUTCH  LEAGUE:  Aiax  2.  Feyenoord  ft 
RKC  WaaM|k  3.  Willem  II  TBburg  ft 
Utrecht  0.  MAC  Breda  *.  Twente  Enechflde 
1.  Sparta  Rotterdam  ft  Voiendam  l.  NEC 
Nijmegen  ft  Groningen  1.  PSV  a 6mw- 
deyi  Rode  JC  Kerkrade  3,  Do  Gmteh&p 
Doeilncfwm  I;  Heerenveed  5,  Fortune  Sh- 
tard  f.  Fkttley:  Vttesse  Amhem  O.  Go 
Ahead  Eagles  Deventer  0.  L»«*n»  ttwad- 
Ingar  1.  A|U  (P26.  PB86):  ft  PSV  (28-81); 
3.  Feyenoord  (27-44). 

OXRUAN  LEAGUE;  Bacusala  Moeo- 
chengtadbeai  1.  VIB  Stuttgart  1:  St  Pauli  3. 
Haiwa  Rostock  ft  Satontor  Freiburg  ft 
Cologne  0:  KaKereiaidem  0.  Werdor  Bre- 
men ft  Bayer  Leverkusen  1.  Bayern  Mu- 
nich Z Borusste  Dortmund  5.  EWrAan 
Frank!  urt  ft  Uerdlngen  1.  Forsm*  Duessai- 
dorf  ft  Frtdsyi  I860  Munich  1.  Eehafce  L 
Karhnho  3.  HtMurg  i.  LwnSne  mtmxt- 
lagm  1.  Borussia  Dortmund  (P23.  Pn5ll;  ft 
Bayern  Mumcn  U4-5ty.  ft  Borussia  Moen- 
chengladbach  123-38). 

FRENCH  LtMUMb  Setnndny:  Cannes  ft 
Gueugnon  ft  Le  Havre  1,  Gumgamp  IX 
Lens  3 Si  Etienne  ft  Lyon  t.  Nanus  1. 
Uarttgues  ft  nee  ft  Men  ft  Lttleft  Mont- 
pellier 0.  Monaco  tt  Rennes  4.  Borde&w  ft 

straaootma  4.  Basua  ft  Lsudtej  rt—4 
fogs  i.  Pare  £a  Germain  (P3t,  P»60j;  E. 
Amerre  131-55);  3.  Law  pa-85). 

ITALIAN  LEAGUE:  Bari  ft  Padova  1:  Cre- 
manese  2.  Lazio  i:  Ftoramina  D.  Juventus 
t;  Milan  ft  Parma  ft  Roma  ft  Piacenza  1. 
SampdorM  2 Atalante  ft  Udmese  1.  inter 
ft  Vicenza  3.  Nape*  0.  UmSwg  stead* 


ingsz  1.  Milan  (26-58):  2.  Aivenhm  (28-48); 
3.  Ftarenuna  (26-47). 

POfTTUOUBIE  LEAGUE:  Satuntoyi  Bon- 
iKa  ft  Porto  1;  Tim  erne  l.  Sporting  1. 
LescQnrg  stemfingc  1.  Porto  (PZ7.  POTCH; 

2.  Bendca  127-57);  3.  Boavlsta  128-541. 
SPANISH  LEAOUfoComposMla  0.  Valen- 
cia 4,  Salamanca  1 . Barcelona  3;  Albacete 
0,  Oviedo  1.  Racing  Santander  t.  Rayo 
Valiecano  2:  Altetico  Madrid  1.  Zaragoza 
1;  Sevilla  1.  Valladolid  1.  Espanyol  D.  De- 
partivo  ft.  Celia  ft  AtfileK  Bilbao  1.  Stt- 
ordayi  Tenor ne  Real  Betts  Z Sporting 
Qkfon  3.  Merida  1.  LueiNng  standreue.  1. 
AUettco  Madrid  (P32.  PmS9):  2.  Barcelona 
132-63):  ft  Valencia  (33-61). 

BELGIAN  IF  ACTUS-  Saturday:  Mechelen 
ft  Bevoran  K Serving  O.  Antwerp  1.  3ml- 
Tnikien  ft  Lommel  2:  Molenbeek  0.  Ueree 
a Friday:  Charleroi  ft  Standard  Liege  2. 

Rugby  Union 

POJUNCTTON  CUPrSettl  Butter  Bath  1ft 
Gloucester  1ft  Ldn  Irish  21.  Lefcesier  4ft 
COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP: 
National  League  One:  Wasps  25.  Sale  1ft 
W Hartlepool  21.  Harleoutns  91 


P 

W 

D 

L 

F A Pta 

Both 

.12 

11 

0 

1 

378  178  22 

Hariaqutaa  ... 

.14 

10 

0 

4 

400  235  20 

Lafcmtta  — .. 

.12 

10 

0 

2 an  is4  20 

Sate  - 

13 

7 

0 

6 

255  21B  14 

Waspa  

13 

7 

0 

6 

269  266  1 4 

Orrett 

.13 

6 

0 

7 

216  293  IS 

Brisfol  — 

.12 

5 

0 

7 

194  269  lO 

Sara  cw  na 

13 

4 

0 

9 

196  343  8 

Oomartor  . 

.12 

3 

0 

0 

169  254  * 

WKttttopool 

13 

0 

0 

12 

192  382  O 

Twot  Northampton  4ft  Bedford  0. 

Three:  M or  toy  3ft  FyWe  6;  Otlay  15.  Harro- 
gate 18;  Reading  15.  Rotherham  17.  Rich- 
mond 15.  Coventry  10 

P W D L F APte 

Richmond  —14  11  1 2 367  173  23 

Coventry  V4  11  0 3 347  190  2S 


D L F APte 
1 2 367  173  23 

0 3 347  190  29 

Rugby  13  9 1 3 393  193  19 

Rotborhara  ...14  8 D 6 273  301  19 

Moriey  U 7 1 6 254  247  13 

Harrogate  .. . 14  5 2 7 260  317  13 

Ottoy  — ....14  5 I 8 209  316  11 

Heading  . ..14  4 1 9 306  332  9 

Hoestyn  Pfc  ...  13  3 2 6 216  277  9 

Fyfde 14  1 1 12  1B5  385  3 

Foot:  Exeter  53.  Aspatna  ft  Leeds  15.  Clif- 
ton ft  Liverpool  SI  Helens  39.  Havant  25: 
Ldn  Welsh  29.  Redruth  31:  Walsall  38. 
Plymouth  10. 

p W D L F APte 
EMeter 14  12  0 2 357  155  24 


L SI  Helena  14  10  1 3 403  242  21 

lain  Welsh  . 14  10  0 4 33S  163  20 

Redruth  14  8 1 7 276  310  13 

Havant... 14  6 1 7 226  286  1 3 

Leads 14  6 1 7 212  274  1 3 

Wsdatt  14  6 0 3 504  260  12 

carton ..M  5 1 8 205  229  11 

Aapafzfa 14  3 1 10  238  372  7 

Plymouth  14  3 0 11  186  431  9 

Fhrw  North:  WbarfedeJe  44.  Nuneaton  3. 
SWALEC  CUP:  Ouorbw-ltealat  Uanelli 
11.  Card  HI  10.  Neath  44.  Dunuant  17.  New- 
bridge 15.  Pontypridd  2ft  Newport  16. 
Caerphilly  10. 

HDHEKEN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Fbaf 
PMsSom  Swansea  29.  Bridgend  36:  Tre- 
orchy  20.  AbenUlery  12. 

P W D L F A Pta 
Pontypridd  ..70  13  0 3 505  223  *3 

■■ — 15  11  0 4 419  203  40 


. 15  10  1 4 414  205  39 
S—waa  ..  ...IB  10  0 8 499  347  38 

Cardiff 14  11  0 3 442  217  17 

Bridgend IB  a 0 g 429  414  34 

Newport 16  10  1 5 347  351  39 


Wawbridge  ....17  8 0 9 267  318  34 

EbbwVale  ...18  8 0 10  322  423  22 

THnrcfty 16  3 fl  13  360  529  11 

AbartiBery  - .17  2 0 IS  253  647  7 

Aberavoa  — 16  2 0 « 203  482  7 

Bsoond  DMUan  Cross  keys  35.  Maew- 
leg  20;  Pontypeol  25.  S Wales  Police  SB. 
PILKtNGTON  SHHUk  Sand-finais:  Hal- 
Bton  20.  WelUngborDugh  OG  13;  Mecfieals 
13.  CHd  Cenlraiians  10. 

SRU  TIN  NR  NTS  1558  CUPf  Fifth 
round:  Melrose  5ft  Boroughmulr  2ft 
SRU  TEN N ENTS  CHAMPIONSHIP; 
Regional  League  Can  One  Watsonuns 
SS,  Blggar  17.  East  TWor  Dundee  HSFP 
51,  Gransemeuto  ft  Stewarts  Melville  K>. 
Gordon  tens  15  South:  Gala  35.  Langholm 
20.  Watt:  BHK  47.  Glasgow  A cads  25: 
Glasgow  South  35.  Ayr  7ft 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  LEAOUE: 
First  DMrionc  Blacfcroc*  College  ?■  51 
Mary  3 Coltega  11.  Cork  Cons!  Hu  non  11. 
Gflrrypwen  23c  incunlans  3-  Old  Wesley 
12.  Shannon  25,  Ballymena  lft  Young 
Mumper  13.  Lancdowne  14.  Second  Mw 
Men  Bactlve  Rngrs  17.  MFC  5,  Dungan- 
non 9.  Ter  enure  Coll  Si.  Malone  29.  Dol- 
phin Sunday's  Well  S.  Ciomarl  12; 
Wander  ere  6.  GreysKriw  22. 

CLUB  MATCHES,  Askeana  23.  Basing- 
stoke ift  Bristol  88.  Ldn  ScoOMA  2ft  Cam- 
borne 28,  Penzance  14,  Edinburgh  Aceda 
36.  Bra  mom  A Blnglay  ft  HenOB  FP  44 
MusGelfaurgb  7.  Haw tat  54.  Kelso  14.  Ken- 
dal 36.  Northern  ft  Uchfteid  51.  Camp  Hill 
0.  Met  Police  14.  HarfoqurtK  XV  4):  Mose- 
ley 26.  WeBeestro  7.  Newcasrto  Gostorth 
48.  Sttrioig  Co  29:  NolUngham  8.  OrrNI  15; 
Sarecens  27.  Btachheoth  75;  Selkirk  39 


Peebles  7;  Sheffield  55.  Vale  of  Lone  ft 
Stoke  22,  Manchester  23:  Stourbridge  22. 
Cheltenham  4ft  Tabard  44.  Hertford  9; 
Wealon-B-Mare  16.  Blackwood  14;  Wig- 
townshire 29.  Banbndge  36. 

SUPER  S3  TOURNAMENT:  Transvaal 
26.  Waikato  23:  Wellington  25,  Queensland 
32:  New  Souili  Wales  44.  Australian  Capi- 
tal Ter  10. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  WeleB 
Youth  9.  England  Colts  3 

Rugby  League 

SOX  CUT  CHALLENGE  CUP:  Bttnt- 
finat:  Bradford  28,  Leeds  6. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Premier  Dhtalan:  Dudley  Hill  14.  lergh 
Miners  Wet  Tft  Egremont  tft  West  Hull  tfc 
Heworfh  9.  Wigan  Si  Patricia  IS:  Lock 
Lane  12.  Saddtewttnh  13.  Wooteton  64.  He- 
mal Hempmoad  8L  First  Division  Dews- 
bury Cel  29.  Blachbrook  2ft  Ea&i  Leeds  6, 
Oidham  SI  Annas  43;  Leigh  Earn  2.  Eaal- 
moor  38;  MrJrigreen  32.  Aekam  14;  Oulton 
4.  Thornniu  15;  Walney  Central  14.  Bever- 
ley 10.  Baeond  Dnitrime  Mlllord  14.  Shaw 
Cross  1ft  Normanton  B.  RedmH  16.  Oven- 
dsn  47.  Barrow  Island  28;  Wigan  St  Judas 
50.  New  Ears  wick  2 

AUSTRALIAN  PREMIERSHIP:  Sydney  C 
3ft  Sydney  >0. 

IAN  HI  EASE  TESTIMONIAL!  SalfOid  34. 
Wigan  34. 

FRIENDLY:  Wakefield  12.  London  3ft 


PORTUGUESE  OPEN  (Aroeira)- 1 ending 
final  aeeewe  (GB/Ire  unless  slated):  871 
W Riley  (Alia)  65, 67, 68. 70,  (254.180).  078 
M Davm  72.  68.  66.  87;  M Gales  68.  70.  65. 
70  (228325  each).  079  B Lane  70.  71.  71. 
S3.  J Haeggman  IS  we)  E7.  72.  68.  88 
[£15.007  nach).  *79  J Coceres  (Arg)  67. 

68.  71.  ra  277  K Eriksson  (Swel  63.  73. 
73.  68;  J Spencee  7ft  66.  71.  68;  J Van  de 
Velde  (Fr)  74.  66.  70.  6ft  J Rivera  (Sp)  71. 
88.  69.  Oft  M Tunnieim  75.  66.  67.  GO  278 

I M Wills  73,  6ft  £0,  57;  A Sherbome  72  68. 
a.  «ft  879  R Willson  66.  73.  71.  6ft  D 
Smyth  68.  73.  68.  70:  N Briggs  Tft  69.  68. 
70.  280  P La wno  7ft  69.  70.  60.  M A Jime- 
nez (Sp)  71. 71.  68.  70,  U Jonzon  (Swe)  72. 
72. 65.  71;  0 Kerisson  ISwe)  68.  69.  68.  77. 
281  R Claydon  66.  7ft  13,  70;  Q Emerson 

73.  70.  ea,  70;  S Bonomley  71. 73.  65.  6ft  R 
Russell  74. 69.  70. 68.  P Unhart  (Sp)  88.  7ft 

70.  71;  0 Borrego  (Spl  67.  ?t.  70.  73. 282  P 
MIRIM*  71.72.  68. 70:  P Way  72.  70. 99. 71: 
D F shorty  70,  68.  71,  77.  3 Cage  71.  70.  69. 
72;  G Chalmers  (Ain)  60.  70.  70.  73.  M 
Mouianp  75.  69,  72.  66:  D Carter  7i,  71.  6ft 
75.  28*  M Roe  70.  70. 71.  72.  P4J  Johans- 
son (Swe)  71. 70.  70,  72;  T Johnstone  (Zbn) 

69.  72.  70. 72;  J Sandphn  (Swel  72.  72.  70. 
69:  A Cojka  I G*f)  7ft  71.  67.  73.  28A  J 
Payne  89. 74. 89,  72;  R Muniz  (Netoi  09.  75. 
69  71,  A Coftart  70.  72. 66. 73:  P Altlock  70. 

74.  70.  70,  J Townsend  (US)  88. 68.  7ft  75: 
G On  74.  68.  71.  70.  285  D Silva  |Por)  67. 
74.  77.  73:  S Luna  ISP)  77.  72.  69.  7ft  R 
Goosen  ISAI  72,  7ft  63.  72:  P Harrington 
72.  69.  72.  Tft  C Cevaer  (Fr)  70.  73.  71.  71: 
C Mason  74, 70. 71.  7ft  P Nyman  (Swe)  72. 
68.  75,  70.  W«  F Howl  By  72.  7ft  71.  73;  A 
Cabrera  lArg]  71.  7ft  72.  71:  F Undgren 
|S«m)  66.  72.  77,  68. 

MCDERMOTT  CLASSIC  (New  Orleans): 
Tfefcri  rerad  (US  unless  slated).  204  6 
McCartan  68.  87.  a.  EOS  7 ratios  7ft  89. 
86.  209  T Watson  68.  86.  7ft  207  L Cle- 
ments 67.  66.  74.  208  D Love  66.  68.  Tft 
209  S Appleby  |Aus)  74,  69.  65;  C Smith 

71.  71.  87;  S Verptank  70,  67.  72.  210  S 
Lowery  71.  71.  6ft  T Lehman  69. 71.  7ft  J 
GaUagner  70.  68.  7ft  H Sutton  71.  66.  71 
211  J Edwards  72.  69.  70;  F Nobllo  (NZJ 
67.  73.  71.  B G *ter  69.  71.  71.  212  P 
Siewari  74. 71. 67:  F Ungham  74. 69. 69:  K 
Clearwater  71, 7i.  70;  R Black  73. 70, 70,  K 
Sutherland  73.  69.  71:  R Wrenn  71. 67. 74; 
B UcCa llterer  73.  64.  75  JUaes  215  E Ela 
(SA)  7ft  71.  72 

Tennis 

DAWS  CUP  (Dubai):  AMe^euriU  xmmh 
orato  A:  Pacific  Oceania  2.  KazaHKXan  1; 
Singapore  ft  Oman  1.  Syria  ft  Malaysia  1 
Final  potato:  Singapore  S Malaysia  ft  Pa- 
cific Oceania  ft  Kazakhstan  2;  Syria  ft 
OmanO  Oroap  B* Qatar  3.  Brunei 0: Leb- 
anon ft  Jordan  1;  Kuwait  ft  UAE  0.  Final 
potato:  Lebanon  6.  Kuwait  5 : Bangladeeh 
4;  Qatar  ft  Jordan  ft  Brunei  1,  UAE  ft 
ST  PETERSBURG  OPtJCrleml  firurfrr  V 
Kafohtikov  (Rust  bt  F Dewull  (Bel)  6-3. 

6- 4;  H Guatottara  ISwe)  w L Burgs- 
muUar  (Qor)  7-5.  7-5.  Btaat  M Qustafo- 
toa  t$wel  bt  Y KlMMkOV  (Hu*)  6-2.  7-«  , 
UPTON  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Key  Sid- 
eline, Florida)'  Singles,  aecond  rarada 
Mom  N Paroira  (Ven)  bt  T Muster  (Aut) 

7- fi.  6-4.  ptavm  OS)  bt  S SchaHwn 
(Hem)  t--3. 6-ft  M cfarag  (US)  M J Stoten-  ! 
berg  (Ausl  6-3.  6-4;  G hiaidrmrln  (Cro)  bi 
R Roneborg  (US)  6-4. 6-ft  V Spadra  (US) 
M T Sngvttl  (Swul  6-3.  7-5;  H Pram  Inner  1 
(Gar)  M W Ferreira  (SA)  7-6,  3-6.  6-4;  S 
Bruguerii  (Sp)  bt  T Hetwiatl  (GB)  6-3, 3-6.  1 

6-1:  M Roaaet  (Swttzj  bt  J Statfc  (USI 4-6. 

8- 4.  C-ft  A Cotta  @p)  U J-L  Raacon  (Sp) 

5-7  6-3.  6-4.  A Boetoefa  iFrj  bt  0 Ntttor  I 
(Con)  7-5. 6-3:  T Martin  MSI  Dl  A Cor  roll ■ | 
|5p)  7-6  6-4;  T Woodhridpe  (Aug)  bt  M ; 


Damm  (£>)  9-4.  8-ft  4hP  Fhratow  (Fr)  « 
A Gauderul  6-1.  7-5.  S Cdbvg  (Swe)  tit  J 
Frana  |Arg)  7-6.  7-6;  R Fatten  (It)  to  P 
Tramacchl  (Aus)  7-6, 6-3:  M 4oyoo  (US)  bt 
G Forgot  (F*>  7-6,  7-5;  J Bwoebwz  (Sp)  bt 
M Larsactt  (Swo)  6-4.  3-6.  6-ft  S Lerrau 
(Can)  bt  J Siemetlnk  (Nelh)  8-4.  6-3.  D 
NateMi  (BA)  bl  T Nydahl  (Swel  6-1.  5-7. 

7-6.  B Bteok  (Zlmb)  bl  R Jaball  (Br)  6-3. 

9-1;  M Tsbimtt  1 Ausl  M P Mauritius  iNefhi 

6-1. 7-6;  J Bforiantei  (Swe)  bt  G Rusedski 
(GB)  6-4.  7-6.  Women  C Ruhta  (US)  M A 
Fusel  (Fr)  6-2.  6-3;  J Novotna  |Cz)  bl  S 
Stafford  (l)S»  7-6. 6-ft  A Coatoar  ( SA)  bt  D 
Graham  (US)  6-4.  6-3:  J Ha! wit  IkinMi 
(Fr)  bl  C Morartu  (US)  6-4.  6-0;  N Taatttt 
(Fr)  bl  L Lee  IUSj  8-4. 7-6;  I Spirtea  (Rem) 
bt  C Btftfler  (Gerj  6-S.  6-Z  A Surtiean 
(Japan)  bl  A Gavaldon  iMex)  6-1.  6-1;  K 
Adama  (USl  M F Begerow  (Get)  6-3.  6-4; 
L Raymond  (USl  bl  K SluttenBowa  (Slo) 
6-2.  6-ft  B Peltate  (Aut)  M R McQuillan 
(Ausl  7-5.  6-3:  J Capriati  (USl  bt  E Lit- 
hovtseva  (Run  7-8.  6-4;  S Taatnrf  (Fr)  H 
A Sarra-Zoneflt  (It)  6-1.  6-1;  M MaQewih 
(US)  bl  A Cariason  (Swe)  6-ft  6-7.  6-3:  K 
KeahwiWI  (Gw)  bl  y Kamto  /Japan)  6-1. 
3-8.  6-ft 

Basketball 

BUDWHISCR  LEAOUEi  Saturday:  Derby 
106.  Chaster  BS.  Thames  Valley  ».  Don- 
caster 9ft  Worthing  131.  Hamel  107.  Vao- 
terdayc  Chester  9t.  Newcastle  77;  Hemal 
81  Leiceaior  86. 

NATIONAL  LEAOUEi  Mena  Ftrst  Dhr- 
tokaa  Carddl  78.  Nooinghsm  7ft  Coventry 
Bl.  Bury  85:  Oldham  6 Rochdale  94.  Bru- 
ton 71:  Solent  90.  Stockton  94;  Plymouth 
79.  Ware  BB. 

Women*  First  DMelcni  Northampton  87. 
Plymouth  C51;  Spelthoma  Si.  ShehleU  79. 
Thames  Valley  65.  London  56. 
m*i  Friday:  Toronto  106.  San  Antonio 
120;  Boston  99.  Denver  96;  Charlotte  92. 
Atlanta  117;  Detroit  ill.  New  Jersey  98; 
Indiana  ill.  Vancouver  94;  Washington 
IDS.  Orlando  111  lot);  Dallas  B4,  Minnesota 
110;  Mlturaukee  106.  Miami  122.  Utah  SS. 
Cleveland  76:  LA  cuppers  107.  PhllarieF 
phle  9ft  Sacramento  80,  Portland  78.  Sat- 
urday] National  Basketball  Assoc kilton 
Atlanta  92  Detroit  M,  MmoescM  100  Hous- 
ton 103.  Seattle  128  Philadelphia  BB. 
Golden  Stale  SB  Phoenix  89. 

Bowls 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Adelaide): 
Finals:  Pahs:  Ireland  21,  gnnMawd  19 
(S  AlraM  Henry  bl  R Corsle/A  Marshall). 
THpies:  Soedand  29,  New  Zattnnd  5 
(W  Woodrtt  Logan/a  Adrafo  M P Bellied 
D Filet  A Curtain). 

Chess 

VSB  GRANDMASTERS  (Amsterdam)1 
Hound  1i  J Tlmman  (Nathl  ft  J Pikel 
(Noth)  ft  V Kramnik  (Ruai  i.  V Satrawan 
(USl  0:  J Lauder  IFr»  1.  N Short  (Engl  ft  B 
Gotland  (Belarus)  ft  V Anand  (ind)  ft  v 
Topalov  (Bull  1.  G Kasparov  |R4cs)  0. 
Rorad  2=  Plkat  0.  Kasparov  i;  Anand  0. 
Topalov  1;  Shan  1,  Gotland  ft  Sairawan  1. 
LbuUbt  It  Tirnman  ft  Kramnik  ft  LoMarc 
Topalov  2 Kramnik  1ft 

Cross  Countiy 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Stellen- 
bosch. SA).  Mate  1.  P Tergal  (Kenya) 
33mln  44s or  Z S Hrssou  (Uor)  3i56.  3.  I 
Klrul  (Ken)  33ST.  Also:  11.  J Brown  (GBI 
34.56.  Taamai  1.  Kenya  33;  3.  Morocco  SR 

3.  Ettuoda  tor.  Women:  1.  G Wami  (Dti) 
2012;  2.  R Cheruiyol  (Ken)  20.18;  3.  N 
Uugo  (Ken)  20JM.  Abo-  13.  C McKleman 
(Ire)  2057.  IB.  P Radeilfle  (GB)  21 13 
Iteaai  1.  Kenya  24:  Z Ethiopia  44;  3. 
Romania  70. 

Figure  Skating 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Edmonton.  ' 
Alberts)  Hod  Wemata  1.  M Kwan  (US) 

1 5pt  2.  Lu  Chan  (China)  3 ft  3. 1 Slutskaya 
(Rub)  4.  Also:  22.  S Main  (GB)  32.0, 

Ice  Hockey 

BRITISH  CSMP  PLAY-OFFS*  Croup  A: 

Fyle  9,  Basingstoke  7;  Noitlngham  3.  Sfw!- 
fleld  0.  Graop  Ri  CzrdBt  6.  Newcastle  3;  | 
Humberside  6,  Durham  4.  Proowtion/Ra)- 
egaHoa:  Group  As  Bracknell  11.  Black- 
bum  3,  Milton  Keynes  7.  Guildford  6. 
Qnap  R*  Dumfries  4 Slougfl  7.  I 

HHLx  RKbty:  Burtnto  1.  Montreal  4;  Detroit  ! 
7.  CoJoinrto  ft  New  Jersey  2.  Chicago  4; 
Ottawa  1.  Hartford  1:  St  Umh  1.  Anaheim 
6.  Winnipeg  4.  Philadelphia  1;  Calgary  1.  1 
Son  Jose  2 |et);  Vancouver  5.  Dallas  2.  | 
Satui  day  1 NY  Rangora  5 Boston  4.  New  < 
Jersey  3 NY  islamJers  2 (at).  Edmonton  G 
Montreal  5.  Buffalo  T Pidsburgh  S.  Tampa 
Bay  4 Florida  2.  Philadelphia  4 Toronto  3, 
Washington  2 Hartford  2 fed.  Dalian  4 Lee 
Angelas  4 (oh.  Calgary  4 Vancouver  0. 


Hockey 


Bromley  l:  Sheffield  4.  Gtos  C ft  Slough  0. 
Edgbeston  2.  Fteol  etmiiEnga:  1.  Beeslon 
44.  2.  Oxford  Unlv  33:  3.  EdgbasBn  33;  4. 
BrooMauide  30  (Bromley  & Hampetearf  10 
ptey-ofb.  Richmond  & Ohon  ralegeledj. 
WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  LEAOUE:  Pre- 
enter  DtvteiorC  Bracknell  0.  Hlghtown  ft 
Cldlon  3.  LteceBtor  0;  Doncaster  1,  Button 
% Ipswich  2.  Slougti  3.  RtandtaRM  1. 
High  town  3S;  2 Sutton  22;  T.  Ipswich  2ft 
Ffret  UvMan:  Bradford  0.  Canterbury  1; 
Chelmsford  3.  Bodans  1.  Eamouth  1.  Wim- 
Medon  2:  Trojans  5.  Blueherts  2.  Btend- 
k^as  t.  Troians  33.  2.  Canterbury  2ft  1 
Chelmsford  24.  Second  OhMoc  Al- 
dridge 0.  Woking  5:  Ealing  1.  Olton  ft.  Sher- 
wood 1.  Students  1.  SI  Albang  3.  Reading 
ft  Standinge:  1.  Olton  31.  Z Snidenls  ift 
3.  Waring  10  (Reading  relegated) 
INTERNATIONALS  (Mlllon  Keynes): 
Mens  England  3.  India  4.  Woman:  England 

2.  France  0 

Road  Running 

ROME  MARATHON]  Man:  1.  M Toye  (Elf!) 
Ztn  limln  3&ee.  Z B Womans  |Ett»l  2. 12.D4; 

3.  F Ingergrola  (III  2-12J6;  4.  J Maundu 
(Ken)  fti3^£  5.  L Gebrentedhln  (El hi 
2-1328:  6.  M Mukoma  |Keni  2:17.11 

Alpine  Sluing 

BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIPS  fTIgneai: 
Soper  tie  Mom  1.  G Bell  (GB  Men's  World 
Cup  Team)  imin  I&l4sec.  2.  A Freshwaier 
(GB  Men's  EuropCTUA  Tearn/Uitri  fneh) 
1.2081 . 3.  A Barter  (GB  Men's  Europa  Cup 
Team/Avlemorel.  Woman:  1.  E Car  rick - 
Anderson  (GB  Women's  World  Cup  Team- 
/Dunbiawi  iftftflft  2 S Robertson  (Han- 
son & Robemon  GB  Women 'l  Europa  Cup 
Team)  1 25.52.  3,  T Plrfe  (Hanson  8 
Roberlion  GB  Women's  FIS  Team) 


Basketball 


Squash 


SUPER  sencse  Third  rorad:  R Eytoo 

I AUS)  bl  B Martin  (Aim)  1D-B,  8-10.  5-3. 

7- B,  9-7.  M Calms  (Eng)  bt  C Walker  (Engl 
lft-fl.  9-3  7-9.  4-9.  9-6  D Hum  iEng)  bl 
M Chaloner  lEiyi)  3-1,  9-6.  10-ft  J Khan 
(Pam  bl  p Nicoi  fScoi  9-7. 10-8.  0-3.  Ftaoto 
D Harris  (Eng)  bl  8 Martin  (Ausl  10-ft  7-9. 

8- 4.  6-9.  9-2.  Third  place:  J Khan  (Pak) 
bl  R Eyles  lAual  9-7.  6-4.  0-3. 

Swimming 

BRITISH  OLYMPIC  TRIALS  iSheflleld)- 
Aaalsa  Mom:  lOOm  firMtelylec  1.  N 
Snackell  lUllllield)  50  74;  2.  M Stevens 
(Satellite  I 90  7ft  3.  a Rapfey  iCfty  ni  Snef- 
NeW)  50.70.  200cn  badutrckei  1.  A 
Ruck  wood  (City  ol  Birmingham)  2.0CL56:  2. 
U Hams  (Tower  Hamlets)  2 01 J4;  R Hope 
(W anendnr)  2 03.50  /Scottish  record I 
worn  medta  1.  B Latterly  (City  of 
Leeds)  * .28.89:  2.  D Warren  (City  ol  Leeds  1 
4.29.76.  3.  J Harris  (EJIhamiam  429.7B. 
Womeni  loom  butterfly:  1.  C Fool  (York 
City)  i fti  B9,  2.  S Green ep  ilpswicnt 
1.03.74.  3.  S Massey  |Clly  of  Bradford) 
1-A344.  lOOm  boekatmitni  1.  H Blatter 
(Warrington  Warriors)  1.03.64.  2.  S Price 
(Barite!  CoptoBl))  1 04.18:  ft  K Otter  1E4- 
llng)  1.04.61  200m  freeetytee  1.  K Picker- 
Ing  (Ipswich)  2.01.39:  2.  S Haidcsstle 
(Bracknell)  2.01.91;  3.  C Huddarl  tClly  of 
Leeds)  2 03  93. 

Real  Tennis 

WORLD  CHAMPfONtldP  CHALLENGE 

(Melbourne)'  Rattr  ft  Kfoy  (Aus)  or  W 
Davies  (Aus)  7-1  sett. 


Fixtures 


NATIONAL  LEAOUe  Second  Ptvhdon- 

BofMlon  3.  Often  2.  Bhtehans  2,  Doncaster 
1;  BrooktoMM  0.  Harissun  1;  Cfiy  cH  Porto- 
moutfi  3.  Rtehmond  3:  Firebrands  Z Croa- 
lyx  1;  Nampeiaad  1.  laca  3.  Oxford  unhr  3, 


Soccer 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP!  Southamp- 
ton v Coventry  iftQ). 

ENBSLEHH  LEAOUE:  Third  DteiakKU 

Doncaster  v UanatieM. 

OH  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Dag  ft 
Red  v Bafli  (7J5).  Hcdnestorfl  v Siwwiage 
(7A51. 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE:  Praanfor  DhWon: 

Wlnstoid  Utd  v Barraw. 

ICtS  LEAGUE:  Oral  MvMoni  Sognor 
Regis  Tn  v Alders  hoi  Tn  Baeond  W*- 
fatiew  Croydon  v Egham  Tn 
BEAZBR  HOMES  LEACUE:  Prendta 
DMetoec  Worcester  v Sudbury  Tn. 
PONTVtS  LEAGUE;  Aft  DbldOK  Blr- 
nwraham  0 v Bnetf  uia  (7.0i:  Blackburn  v 
West  Brteh  (7.01:  Wolverhampton  v Liver- 
poof.  Second  0 AMta  Port  Vate  v 
Grimsby  |7.0l.  Third  DMaion:  Walsall  v 
Wlaon  (T.oi. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
Href  OMefoaf  Bristol  Bw»  v CWVIlon. 
CDefsoa  v Brighton  (7.01:  Mlllwall  v Bristol 
C I7j3|.  OrtOfd  Ukf  v Watford,  Swudt  h v 
Wesl  Ham  B.01;  ToitenKim  v (Myaui  Paf- 
jcn  Pi»Ulo«t  Bnmmgham  v 

Plymouth  (7  0). 

SPRIHGHEATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE:  WfeUng  v Brcndord  17.45), 


Towers  bite 
the  Bullets 

Robert  Pryce 

NOT  even  the  Birmingham 
Bullets  can  dislodge  the 
London  Towers  from  the 
heights  of  the  Budweiser 
League.  Twenty  points  in  ar- 
rears at  one  stage,  the  Bullets 
made  some  inroads  but  still 
went  down  101-91  at  Wembley 
Arena  last  night 
On  their  recent  form  these 
are  the  league's  two  outstand- 
ing teams.  Birmingham  had 
won  their  previous  14  league 
games,  and  this  result 
stretched  London's  run  of  vic- 
tories to  ll.  They  need  only 
two  wins  from  their  four 
remaining  games  to  clinch 
their  first  league  title. 

For  most  of  last  night  they 
looked  the  part  Their  offence 
went  smoothly  from  the  start 
and  their  defence  proved  solid 
from  its  towering  interior  out 
deep  into  three-point  land. 
Tony  Dorsey,  the  only  Bullet 
to  threaten  consistently,  fin- 
ished with  38  points. 

Maybe  the  Bullets  were 
keeping  their  powder  dry  for 
the  play  offs.  They  had 
shaken  the  Towers  on  their 
previous  encounters  by 
throwing  a relay  of  defenders 
at  the  London  guards,  a strat- 
egy* they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don during  their  99-77  defeat 
at  Wembley  Court  in  the 
National  Cup  semi-final  last 
montlL 

The  Towers'  guards  ex- 
pressed their  relief  from  the 
tip-off  last  night.  Danny 
Lewis  made  his  first  two 
shots,  both  three-pointers, 
and  when  Steve  Bucknall  fin- 
ished off  a fast  break  London 
led  14-4-  The  Towers  had 
stretched  the  lead  to  54-34  by 
half-time  before  Birmingham 
began  to  stir. 

An  11-2  third-quarter  burst 
highlighted  by  a Trevor  Gor- 
don three-pointer,  briefly 
closed  the  gap  to  seven  points 
at  75-68  before  the  Towers 
regained  their  poise.  All  their 
starters  scored  in  double  fig- 
ures, led  by  Lewis  with  23 
points. 


Over  3 million 
flag  waving 
supporters 
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Final  line-ups  for  rugby’s  cups,  page  1 2 
Manchester  United  extend  lead,  page  14 


Monday  March  25 199G 


Cigar  lights  up  Dubai  super  race,  page  13 
Harris  snaps  up  squash  bargain,  page  15 
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STRIKER  SETS  UP  RECORD-EQUALLING  LEAGUE  CUP  VICTORY 


Coca-Coca  Cup,  final:  Aston  Villa  3,  Leeds  United  0 


Milosevic  leads  Villa’s  final  assault 


David  Lacey  at  Wembley 


THIS  season’s  League 
Cup  was  won  by  a 
set  of  full-bodied 
clarets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  dis- 
tinctly inferior  whites.  In  the 
trophy’s  36-year  history  there 
have  been  few  more  distin- 
guished winners  than  Aston 
Villa,  and  even  fewer  teams 
so  thoroughly  beaten  as  were 
Leeds  United  yesterday. 

Apart  from  a brief  spell  at 
the  start  of  each  half,  Brian 
Little's  side  were  the  masters 
of  the  occasion.  Their  victory, 
the  biggest  winning  margin 
since  Oxford  United  beat 
Queens  Park  Rangers  by  the 
same  score  10  years  ago,  in  no 
way  flattered  them. 

Leeds  never  really  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  of  falling 
behind  to  a superb  shot  from 
Savo  Milosevic  midway 
through  the  first  half  Yet  if 
the  big,  awkward-looking 
Serb  instigated  Villa’s  tri- 
umph, the  true  inspiration 
was  to  be  found  elsewhere:  in 
Draper’s  tireless  creative  in- 
fluence, for  example,  which 
steadily  upstaged  McAllister: 
and  in  Yorke’s  capacity  to 
find  meaningful  space  in  an 
endless  variety  of  positions. 

Leeds  were  not  expected  to 
win,  but  neither  were  they  ex- 
pected to  lose  quite  so  limply. 
Had  yesterday’s  guest  of  hon- 
our, Virginia  Bottomley,  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  Leeds 
might  have  .been  closed  at 
half-time;  By  then  the  pur- 
pose of  their  existence  was 
certainly  open  to  question. 

Howard  Wilkinson,  Leeds's 
manager,  tried  to  present 
Villa  with  a mirror-image  of 
themselves  but  merely  suc- 
ceeded In'  emphasising  the 
qualities  of  the  real  thing. 
Whatever  persuaded  him  to 
leave  Deane  and  Brolin  on  the 
bench  at  the  start,  it  did  noth- 
ing for  his  team’s  cause. 

The  18-year-old  Andy  Gray 
— son  of  Frank,  nephew  of 
Eddie  — achieved  more  in 
only  his  fourth  full  first-team 
match  than  did  others  with 
infinitely  more  experience. 
When  McAllister  is  subdued, 
as  he  was  yesterday,  Leeds 
are  a pedestrian,  prosaic  side.  , 
Fears  of  a dour  stalemate 
proved  unfounded.  Both 
teams  began  with  five  at  the 
back,  to  be  sure,  but  Villa 
have  used  this  formation  as 
an  attacking  platform  all  sea- 
son and  it  was  largely  their  : 
speed  on  the  break  which 
kept  the  football  open  from 
the  start 

Villa  were  much  busier  be- 
tween the  penalty  areas. 
Yorke  was  everywhere. 
Draper  was  dominant  Town- 
send and  Taylor  were  increas- , 
ingly  the  masters  of  Palmer 


and  Ford.  McAllister  did 
Tnairo  one  exceptional  60-yard 
dash  for  Leeds  but  the  effect 
of  this  was  nullified  by 
Speed’s  poor  centre,  a mo- 
ment that  rather  summed  up 
his  team's  afternoon. 

Gray  began  confidently, 
showing  good  control  and  out- 
witting Southgate  just  past 
the  quarter-hour  before  curl- 
ing a shot  past  the  far  angle  of 
post  and  bar.  but  too  little  of 
consequence  came  through  to 
Yeboah. 

The  first  goal,  scored  after 
20  minutes,  stemmed  from 
Leeds’s  uncertainties  in  mid- 
field.  Townsend  intercepted  a 
vague  pass  from  Speed  and 
found  Milosevic  in  a lot  of 
space.  Pemberton  was  the 
nearest  defender  but  backed 
off,  fatefully  as  it  turned  out 
Milosevic  took  the  ball  on  half 
a dozen  yards  and  then  un- 
leashed a wonderful  shot 
from  Just  outside  the  penalty 
arc.  Lukic  was  beaten  as 
much  by  the  ball's  flight 
which  saw  it  dip  in  under  the 
bar.  as  its  pace. 

Villa  always  appeared 
likely  winners  after  that. 
Their  confidence,  high  at  the 
start,  bubbled  away  even 
more  merrily.  The  authority 
at  the  back  of  McGrath, 
Southgate,  and  Ehiogu  with 
his  occasionally  inspired 
passes  was  absolute. 

Gray  did  begin  the  second 
half  with  a couple  of  narrow- 
angle.  close-range  shots  from 
the  left  but  Leeds’s  optimism 
was  brief.  Villa’s  passing  and 
teamwork  were  still  far  supe- 
rior and  they  soon  increased 
their  lead. 

In  the  55th  minute  Draper 
and  Townsend  combined  to 
release  Wright  on  the  left 
The  frill-back’s  deep,  search- 
ing centre  to  the  far  post 
found  R&debe  facing  his  own 
net  with  Milosevic  coming  in 
behind  him.  Radebe  opted  for 
a first-time  overhead  clear- 
ance and  the  ball  came 
straight  out  to  Taylor,  who 
walloped  it  back  past  Lukic. 

Villa’s  third  goal,  in  the 
penultimate  minute,  was  al- 
most an  afterthought  Milose- 
vic gathered  a pass  from 
Draper  and  slipped  the  ball 
past  Pemberton  for  Yorke  to 
embellish  his  excellent  per- 
formance with  a firm  shot 
into  the  roof  of  the  net 

So  Villa,  the  first  League 
Cup  winners,  have  now  won 
it  five  times,  equalling  Liver- 
pool's record.  IT  they  repeat 
yesterday’s  performance  in 
next  Sunday's  FA  Cup  semi- 
finals they  could  be  Liver- 
pool’s equals  at  Old  Trafford. 

Mom  VBb  Bosn/ctu  Ehiogu.  McGrath. 
Southgate,  Charles.  Taylor.  Draper. 
Towneend.  Wright.  Yorke,  MBoaevfc. 

Lee*>  IMM  LiMe  Kelly.  Pemberton. 
Wetheraii,  Radebe  1 Brolin.  e&mtnj.  Speed. 
Ford  (Daano,  h-t).  McAllister.  Palmer. 
Yeboah.  Qray. 

H»*t— i B Hart  (Dartingttn). 


Athletes  chase  £1  Om  prize 
money  in  world  events 


Stephen  Blertey 
m Cape  Town 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the 
sport's  history  the  Inter- 
national Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  will  pay  prtee 
money  at  its  major  meetings, 
beginning  with  the  world  in- 
door championships  in  Paris 
next  March. 

"We  must  follow  life  in  a 
realistic  manner,”  said  the 
IAAF  president  Primo  Ne- 
biolo  after  yesterday's  an- 
nouncement which  followed 
a long  council  meeting  here. 

The  IAAF  has  been  under 
increasing  pressure  from  its 
athletes  to  pay  prize  money  at 
the  world  championships. 


Now  there  will  be  money 
for  the  first  eight  in  each 
event  at  both  the  outdoor  and 
indoor  world  championships 
and  the  World  Cup.  There 
will  also  be  bonuses  for  world 
records. 

The  world  outdoor  champi- 
onships will  attract  the  high- 
est prizes,  with  the  winners 
expected  to  receive  more  than 
£60,000.  Women  will  have  par- 
ity with  men.  The  likely  cost 
for  the  three  championships 
is  more  than  £10  million 

The  IAAF  has  changed  the 
programme  for  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  this  summer  to 
allow  Michael  Johnson  (200 
and  400  metres)  and  Carl 
Lewis  (100m  and  long  jump) 
to  double  up. 


First  blood  to  Villa ...  the  trusty  left  foot  of  Savo  Milosevic  powers  a shot  past  John  Pemberton  to  put  his  side  a goal  up  at  Wembley  yesterday  photogrm 

Wilkinson’s  team  fail  to  ignite  after  the  fireworks 


PHOTOGRAPH:  STEVE  MORTON 


Jeremy  Alexander  on  a one-sided  final  that  brought  a smile  to 
the  face  of  Yorke  but  left  supporters  from  Yorkshire  scowling 


YORKE  v Yeboah  was 
the  billing  — Y v Y. 
Why  oh  why  is  more  to 
the  point.  Nobody  remem- 
bers the  League  Cup’s 
raison  d'etre  or  its  winners, 
except  perhaps  Swindon  de- 
feating Arsenal  in  1969. 

For  36  years  it  has  con- 
gested the  calendar,  resist- 
ing the  League's  best  en- 


deavours to  raise  its  status 
— the  move  to  Wembley, 
the  ticket  to  Europe.  Even 
now  the  Premiership  clubs 
view  it  with  contempt  in 
September,  consideration 
in  November  and  commit- 
ment only  in  the  new  year. 

For  the  best  it  is  an  irrita- 
tion before  an  attraction, 
and  even  then  a passport 


without  prestige.  Yester- 
day’s effort  by  the  League 
was  to  invite  the  Heritage 
Secretary-  Going  by  the 
teams,  it  would  have  done 
better  with  Overseas  Devel- 
; opment;  going  by  the  prom- 
! lnence  of  its  sponsors,  per- 
1 haps  the  Paymaster  Gen- 
| eral.  Coca-Cola  gave  Villa 
| £100,000,  Leeds  £50,000. 


Brolin,  on  the  Leeds  bench, 
cost  &L5  million. 

There  was  the  £5  pro- 
gramme, which  gave  16 
Leeds  pen  portraits  but 
omitted  Gray,  their  best 
player,  and  Ford.  There 
was  thundering  mnsic  and 
fireworks  and  then  Vir- 
ginia Bottomley  wrapped  in 
an  NHS  blanket.  And 
finally,  when  all  razzma- 
tazz was  spent,  there  was  a 
run-of-the-mill  match. 

Just  how  unreal  it  was 
became  apparent  after  20 


minutes  when  Milosevic 
scored.  It  was  no  more  than 
his  team-mate  Taylor  had 
forecast  after  a hatful  of 
misses  against  Ipswich  in 
the  FA  Cop  that  Is  truly 
part  of  the  heritage.  Joking 
afterwards  he  had  said:  "I 
bet  Savo  scores  the  most 
important  goal  of  the  sea- 
son.” Many  a true  word . . . 

It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  Howard  Wilkin- 
son, who  was  almost 
speechless  afterwards.  "It’s 
always  an  emotional  day 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,609 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1 . Turning  up  soft  rendering  to 
loud  Is  repel  tent  (4,3) 

5 Prison  sentence  causing 
strain  (7) 

9 Takeover  from  a steward 
about  fiftyone  (7) 

10  Thomas  returned  a highball  — 
a chancy  business  (7) 

11  16  responsible  for 
government  policy?  (9) 

12  Such  fibre  is  put  first  by  the 
French  (5) 

13  Continental  university  thefts 
superior  (5) 

IS  Giideflnes  for  stalls  on  either 
side  of  a road  (9) 

17  Stuff  obtainable  from  tubes 
and  cans  (9) 

19  Equestrian  appendage  (5) 

22  Disapproved  of — making  a 
comeback  just  the  same  (3,2) 

23  Cheats  drew  bn  pounds  maybe 
In  an  ocean-going  vessel  (9) 


23  A solitary  chBd  before  getting 
ahead  (7) 

26  A reformer's  last  word  with  the 
German  (7)... 

27  ...administrator  of  a German 
organisation  (7) 

28  Unusual  way  to  travel  about 
(7) 

Down 


1 ReacHng  a friend  will  hold  up 
for  certain  (7) 

2 In  youth  tins  may  well  be 
harrowing  (7) 

3 None  overten  view,  and  that's 
a bloomer  (2-3) 

♦ A member  of  a secret  society 
must  use  forenames  (9) 

5 Lovely  material  as  demon- 
strated (5) 

6 Prompter  to  encompass  a 
balance  (9) 

7 25%  of  a swine’s  support  (7) 

8 The  woman’s  occupied  by 
corroded  radiators  (7) 


14  Enlarging  no  longer  on  service 
<9) 

16  People  taking  in  cameras  for 
repair  (9) 

17  A light  shaft,  naturally  (7) 

18  Part  with  one  bird  only  to  get 
another  (7) 

20  Clothing  shortened,  study  in 
the  city  (7) 

21  Stock  book  (7) 

23  Cut,  but  not  totally 
cfisheartened  by  H (5) 

24  Having  a large  numberto 
bring  up  can  be  so  depres- 
sing (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


coming  here,”  he  said,  add- 
ing: "I  would  imagine.”  It 
was  his  first  visit 
Brian  little  insists  there 
is  always  a smile  in  his 
changing  room.  None  pre- 
sents it  more  on  the  field 
than  Yorke,  who  coaid 
teach  his  friend  Brian  Lara 
a lesson.  Townsend  was 
named  Man  of  the  Match, 
his  reward  the  Alan  Har- 
daker  Trophy.  Ah  yes,  he 
was  the  raison  d'etre,  when 
the  League  was  at  logger- 
heads with  the  FA. 
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